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The Most Daring Boo < 


Fver Written: 


Elinor Glyn, famous author of “Three Weeks,”’ has written an 
amazing book that should be read by every man and woman 
—married or single. ‘“The Philosophy of Love” is not a novel 
—it is a penetrating searchlight fearlessly turned on the most 
intimate relations of men and women. Read below how you can 
get this daring book at our risk — without advancing a penny. 


WM JILL you marry the man 
you love, or will you take 
the one you can get? 


If a husband stops loving his 
wife, or becomes infatuated with 
another woman, who is to blame 
—the husband, the wife, or the 
“other woman?” 


Will you win the girl you want, 
or will Fate select your Mate? 

Should a bride tell her husband 
what happened at seventeen? 


Will you be able to hold the 
love of the one you cherish—or 
will your marriage endin divorce? 


Doyou know howtomake people like you? 


F you can answer the above questions— 

_ if you know all there is to know about 
winning a woman’s heart or holding a 
man’s affections—you don’t need “The 
Philosophy of Love.’’ But if you are in 
doubt—if you don’t know just how to 
handle your husband, or satisfy your wife, 
or win the devotion of the one you care 
for—then you must get this wonderful 
book. You can’t afford to take chances 
with your happiness. 


What Do YOU Know 


About Love? 


Do you know how to win the one you 
love? Do you know why husbands, 
with devoted, virtuous wives, often be- 
come secret slaves to creatures of another 
“world’’—and how to prevent it? Why do 
some men antagonize women, finding them- 
selves beating against a stone wall in affairs 
of love? When is it dangerous to disregard 
convention? Do you know how to curb a 
headstrong man, or are you the victim of 
men’s whims? 


What Every Man and 
Woman Should Know 


—how to win the man 
you love. 

—how to win the girl you 
want. 

—how to hold your hus- 
band’s love. 

—how to make people 
admire you. 

—why “petting parties’’ 
destroy the capacity 
for true love. 

—why many marriages 
end in. despair. 

—how to hold a woman’s 
affection. 

—how to keep a husband 
home nights. 

—things that turn men 
against you. ¥ 

—how to make marriage 
a perpetual honey- 
moon. 

—the ‘‘danger year”’ of 

married life. 


—how to ignite love— 
how to keep it flaming 
—how to rekindle it 
if burnt out. 

—how to cope with the 
“‘hunting instinct’’ in 
men. 

—how to attract people 
you like, 

—why some men and 
women are alwayslov- 
able, regardless of age. 

—are there any real 
grounds for divorce? 

—how to increase your 
desirability in a man’s 
eye. 

—how to tell if someone 
really loves you. 

—things that make a 
woman ‘‘cheap’’ or 
‘*common.”’ 


ELINOR GLYN =: 
“The Oracle of Love’® 


Do you know how to re- 
tain a man’s affection always? 
How to attract men? Do you 
know the things that most trri- 
tateaman? Ordisgust awoman? 
Can you tell when a man really 
loves you—or must you take 
his word for it? Do you know 
what you MUST NOT DO un- 
less you want to be a “‘wall 
flower” or an “‘old maid”? Do 
you know the little things that 
make women like you? Why do 
*‘wonderful lovers” often be- 
~. come thoughtless husbandssoon 

after marriage—and how can 
the wife prevent it? Do you know how to 
make marriage a perpetual honeymoon? 

In “The Philosophy of Love,’ Elinor 
Glyn courageously solves the most vital 
problems of love and marriage. She placesa 
magnifying glass unflinchingly on the most 
intimate relations of men and women. No 
detail, no matter how avoided by others, 
is spared. She warns you gravely, she sug- 
gests wisely, she explains fully. 

“The Philosophy of Love”’ is one of the 
most daring books ever written. It had 
to be. A book of this type, to be of real 
value, could not mince words. Every prob- 
lem had to be faced with utter honesty, 
deep sincerity, and resolute courage. But 
while Madame Glyn calls a spade a spade 
—while she deals with strong emotions 
and passions in her frank, fearless man- 
ner—she nevertheless handles her subject 
so tenderly and sacredly that the book 
can safely be read by any man or woman. 
In fact, anyone over eighteen should be 
compelled to read “The Philosophy of 
Love”’; for, while ignorance may some- 
times be bliss, it is folly of the most danger- 
ous sort to be ignorant of the problems of 
love and marriage. As one mother wrote us: 
“‘T wish I had read this book when I was a 
young girl—it would have saved me a lot 
of misery and suffering.” 

Certain shallow-minded persons may 
condemn ‘‘The Philosophy of Love.”’ Any- 
thing ofsuch an unusual character generally 
is. But Madame Glyn is content to rest her 
world wide reputation on this book—the 
greatest masterpiece of loveeverattempted! 


SEND NO MONEY 


OU need not advance a single penny 

for ‘“The Philosophy of Love.”’ Simply 
fill out the coupon below—or write a letter 
—and the book will be sent to you on ap- 
proval. When the postman delivers the 
book to your door—when it is actually in 
your hands—pay him only $1.98, plus a 
few pennies postage, and the book is yours. 
Go over it to your heart’s content—read 
it from cover to cover—and if you are not 
more than pleased, simply send the book 
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WARNING! 


The publishers do not care to send “‘The Phi- 
losophy of Love” to anyore under eighteen 
years of age. So, unless you are over eighteen, 
please do not fill out the coupon below. 


back in good condition within five days 
and your money will be refunded instantly, | 

Over 75,000,000 people have read Elinor 
Glyn’s stories or have seen them in the! 
movies. Her books sell like magic. ‘The | 
Philosophy of Love” is the supreme culmi: | 
nation of her brilliant career. It is destined | 
to sell in huge quantities. Everybody wil 
talk about it everywhere. So it will be ex 
ceedingly difficult to keep the book in print | 
It is possible that the present edition may 
be exhausted, and you may be compellec | 
to wait for your copy, unless you mail the 
coupon below AT ONCE. We do not saj | 
this to hurry you—it is the truth. 

Get your pencil—fill out the coupor 
NOW. Mail it to The Authors’ Press 
Auburn, N. Y., before it is too late. Ther} 
be prepared to read the most daring bool | 
ever written! 


! The Authors’ Press, Dept. 396, Auburn, N. Y. } 
I Please send me on approval Elinor Glyn’s master 

piece, ‘*The Philosophy of Love.”” When the post- 
| man delivers the book to my door, I will pay him | 

only $1.08, plus a few pennies postage. Itis under- 
l stood, however, that this is not to be considered a 
purchase. If the book does not in every way come 
up to expectations, I reserve the right to return it | 
any time within five days after it is Teceived, and 
you agree to refund my money. 
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IMPORTANT—It it is possible that you may not | 
| be home when postman calls. send cash in advance. 

Also, if you reside outside the U. S. A.. payment 
| must be made in advance. Regular Edition, $2.12. : 
I Leather Edition, $3.12. 
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12-Inch Hip Reducer 
With Laces 
Regular, each........ $7.50 
|| Mercerized,each...... 8.50 


E 

i 12-Inch Hip Reducer, with 
» Laces, Altractively Trimmed 
! with Brocade 


No. 323—Mercerized, 
THE 2.3 BOO $9.50 


Free Literature 


Mail me a postcard 
and I will send you 
my free catalogue, 
showing the fameus 
| Annette Bust, Waist, 
Ankle, Abdominal 
| | Reducers, and other 
| Annette Rubberic 
Garments, fully illus- 
4 | trated and described. 
| Write today. 


ie  ’Egock Sizes”? do not assure this, so the famous 
At ee Annette Rubberic Reducing Garments are 


‘made to individual measurement 


No two women have zdentica/bust, diaphragm, abdominal or hip 
measurements. There may be but a fraction of -an inch in 
difference—but that difference must be considered or there will 
be ‘‘tight’’ or “‘loose”’ places and imperfect massaging. There 
is no guesswork about an Annette Garment—because there is 
no guesswork about a tape-measure. To assure this perfect fit, 
always state in ordering whether measurement is taken next to 
the skin or over the clothes. This is important. 


A Perfect Fit a Vital Point 


Only in this way is assured the gentle, healthful, continual and 


/ evenly disposed massaging that wears away fatty tissue, increases 


blood circulation, and restores to the firm flesh the slender, 
flowing, graceful lines of youth. The “Annette,” or perfect- 
fitting Garment, is not only effective in reducing, but is worn 
by thousands to AVOID GETTING STOUT. 


No Rubber Touches You 


Annette Reducing Garments are NOT sheet rubber. By their 
wonderful weave the body is protected against the “clammy,” 
“sticky”? touch of sheer rubber, with its stuffy, unpleasant odor 
when subjected to bodily warmth. Where rubber touches the 
skin, or if a garment comes between the rubber and the. skin, 
this odor is always present. By avoiding this, the Annette 
weave has become famous. Annette Garments are matchless in 
Sey: free from danger of tearing or sagging and are 
washable. 


Reduction Begins at Once 


From the moment you begin wearing an Annette Garment 
reduction is apparent. You look thinner, and this gradually 
assumes a delightful reality. No need for debilitating hot 
baths, violent exercises, medicine or dieting; no need to wear a 
stiff, uncomfortable corset, for specific Annette Garments, while 
reducing, serve, at the same time, the purpose of a corset with- 
out its many disadvantages. They support and strengthen the 
abdominal muscles, and those of the back and side, while im- 
parting a soothing, delightful sensation of comfort and freedom 


Send No Money 


For Hip Reducers, send measurements of waist, hips and thighs 
—for Girdle, send measurement of waist. Just give your meas- 
urements and I will send you the Annette Garment in a plain 
wrapper. Pay the postman the cost of Garment, plus a few 
cents for postage. If you prefer to send the money when order- 
ing, the Garment will be sent prepaid. Try it on when you 
receive it, and if you are not satisfied, send it back at once and 
I will refund your money. Mail your order today before you 
forget it. 


No. C. O. D. to Canada, Hotels or General Delivery addresses. 


NOTE—On another page of this magazine you will find described 
and illustrated the famous Annette Rubberic Bust Reducers 


_ of movement. 


Dept. P-13 


12-Inch ‘‘Step-In’’ Style 
Hip Reducer 

Regular, each ....$6.50 

Mercerized each.. 7.50 


16-Inch Hip and Waist 

Reducer, with Laces, At- 

traclively Trimmed with 
Brocade 


No. 324—Each. .$10.50 


30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Photographed in colors by Lejaren a Hiller. 
By Miss Vee Dee 
WHAT HAPPENED IN THE Movirs Ten YEARS Aco. Resurrected by Gayne Dexter 


CONTENTS 


CoverR—Jackie Coogan. 
Ask Mre—An Answer Page of Information. 


TEN DOLLARS OFFERED FOR A LETTER 

Ben Lyon—A Portrait 

Betty Bronson—and her family , 
SHOT AT SUNRISE—and photographed for lunch 
CLAIRE WINDSOR—A Portrait 

ANNA Q. Nitsson—A_ Portrait 

DorotHy Mackxattt—A Portrait 

A Come-Back. By Myron Zobel 

Tue Way Harotp Lioyp Prays. By Delight Evans 
Ue From Comepy. By Grace Kingsley ¢ 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN’s NEW Picture. By Jim Tully 
Our Lapy oF HoLttywoop—Aileen Pringle 

Witt Rocers—The Clown Who Kidded the Prince. 
Fake Propucinc Companies.’ By Ted Taylor 

SHE Has A Famity on Her Hanps—Basy Peccy. By W. R. Benson 
Haroip Lioyp Orrers $500.00 IN Prizes For Your LETTERS . 

By Vohdah Dexter 


By Anne Austin 


WHEN “JACKIE” LoGAN SETS THE FASHIONS. 
By Delight Evans 
By Martin B. Dickstein 


New SCREENPLAYS. 
REVIEWS OF CURRENT SCREENPLAYS. 
PRE-SHOWING OF FEATURE FILMS . 
DRAMALAND : 

RutH STONEHOUSE—A Portrait 
SuirLEY Mason—A Portrait 

ANNE CORNWALL—A Portrait 

Patsy RutH MiILtter—A Portrait 
AppLe SAUCE. By Robert Cyril O’Brien 


Gossip From SCREENLAND. . By Grace Kingsley and G. W. 
* Epigrams by H. B. K. Willis 


By Lynde Denig . 


NorHtnc Topay (Concluded) By Hamilton Thompson . 
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/ LARRY SEMON. 
SEARCHERS IN THE Darx. By Rose Gleason 
BELIEVE It oR Not! 


Hearp In Hottywoop. By Margaret Reid 
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Our Jackie 


Jackie Coogan’s picture on 
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the cover of this issue shows 
you the boy intimately as he — 


actually appears. And what 


a boy he is getting to be! 


We are glad that Jackie is 
growing up, for it is written 
in his face that whatever age 
he may be he will always be 
the able artist, and will bring 
to the screen when he is 
twenty-one as fresh a_ per- 
sonality as he did at five. 


Comedians 
Number 


It has been a great pleasure 
to put together this, the com- 


edians’ number 
LAND. Willing and _ helpful — 
collaboration has been freely 


given and the heroes 


who 
work for your laughs instead — 


of your applause are all here 


to greet you with the excep- 
tion of Buster Keaton who 
will only be found in the re- 


views. We. are 


of ScREEN- | 


sorry that © | 


Buster’s story arrived too late. | 


All emotion 
the heart, even laughter, for 
you do not laugh at the man 
you hate. 


springs from | 


The essential quali- — 


fication for a good comedian | 


4 


is a heart as big as a bushel | | 


basket. That’s why you feel 
kindly toward these hard- 
worked boys of the screen. 


Published monthly by Magazine Builders Inc., at 145 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. | 


Copyright 1924. Trade Mask regis- 
tered. Single copies 25c.; subscription price, United States 
and Canada, $2.50 a year; foreign, $3.50. Entercd as second- 
class matter, November 30, 1923, at the Post Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at 
Long Island City, N. Y¥. Permission to reprint material must 
be secured from the publishers, General Executive and Editorial 
Printed in United States of America. 


J. Thomas Wood, Pres. 


Stories, 
year. 


> 
<. 


zines, $4.00 a year; 


Offices at 145 West 57th Street, 
advertising offices at 30 North Dearborn St., 
Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. Western 
Chicago, Il1.; 1004 


Publishers also of Real Life 


Subscription price United States and Canada, $2.50 a 
Single copy 25 cents each. 


Club rate for the two maga- 


foreign, $6.00 


: | in the world. 


@ he November 


REAL 
LIFE 
STORIES 


a now on the stands, has a win- 
| ning variety of fiction. There 
|| is a story of lonely islands off 
the Florida shore, peopled by 
| men whose standards of living 
|| and honor are as gnarled and 
u twisted as the trees blown by 
Le Atlantic gales. But also 
there is love, and that makes a a 
difference. 
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SeAROLD TITUS has 
i Bien a most entertaining 
story of a wife who went along 
| too, and although her husband 
|| was a mining engineer and was 
| able to discover nature’s treas- 
| ures, he had never found the 
| true happiness of love. While 
|| the setting of the story 1s in the 
| tron country of the North, you 


} will find that it will fit neatly 


into your own life. 
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| Sob Sister’s Baby” 


Had Pansy-Blue Eyes 


The newspaper woman was 
ot the baby’s mother, so she 
ad to be very harsh and stern 
with the parents, and with the 
in baby. too—because you have to 
_ secure the happiness of none 
hom | you love! 


The jungle trails of Africa 


Ve 
Hl resound to the monotonous 
\ 


| beat of the drums of the sav- 
| ages and a white woman listens 
i § in terror. “DEVIL MAGIC” 
| is a story .of the heart of a girl 
whose barbaric nature used tts 
own crude methods to tell 
again the most beautiful story 
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—all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
-and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 


THE FINEST 25 
salts AUTOR 


hotoplay Ideas Wanted— 
J£ you have the Screen Idea, plot, 
theme or story suitable for a picture 
play you need 
—our advice which is F R EE 
—our service which is NOMINAL 


75 


| 4924 Paramount 


We copyright, revise, frankly criticize and model, drop forge 
market your ideas. No--books or courses blue steel, just out 
: to sell. New, positive safe- 
ty. A port Genero L 
Shoots ots . 4 
Send us your HOLLYWOOD Regular $22.50 values Wf MONEY 
3 e a oots : . 
story and you ; SCENARIO co. ae standard. automatic cart = 
assume 711-C Pantages Bldg., ridge. SATISFIED 


PAY POSTMAN ON DE- 
LIVERY, plus postage. 


| PARAMOUNT TRADING CO., Dept, DRGF, 34 W. 28th St., Ne Ye 


oss Los Angeles, Calif. 
No x “Movie Cie of the 
Obligation Wo 


ELECTIVE 


AN git. Theatre 


Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing? 


Grow Taller. Develop your Physi- DIRECTORS DRAMA, OPERA, PHOTOPLAY 


@ cal Beauty. Natural, simple method. vata pala STAGE DANCING 
Fa Will increase your height and im- Wm. A. Brady and SINGING. Developing poise ax 
Wy prove your appearance, Write for Henry Miller call G. 


fj Free Booklet. Dept. I, Sir ponies Martin 


| e 
THE NATURAL METHOD BUREAU J, F. Shubert jy ee ew fad Naw 
| LE New Jersey! [| Meese BS West tand St. Ne Ys EXT. 5 


hrenibe! 


You can be expected, anticipat- 
ed, welcomed with open arms. 
You canbe a favorite at parties, 

dances and other social affairs. 


The charm of jazz refined is 
yours with a Buescher Saxo- 
phone. Young folks find those 
syncopated tunes simply irre- 
sistible. » 


Bue 


SAXOPHONE 


You don’t have to “‘study’’ the Sax- 
ophone as you do other instruments. 

There’s no: practice drudgery. You 
don’t have to be “‘talented.”’ 


Three lessons sent free with the in- 
strument start you. Ina week you 
can play popular airs. Many find 
no teacher necessary. 


It’s all fun, and even thougn you’re 
only interested for pleasure now, you 
can, in 90 days’ time, join a band 
or orchestra, if you wish. 


First class Saxophonists make big 
money. Try it free for six days in 
your own home. 


Free Saxophone Book= very interesting. Tells all 
about the various Buescher Saxophones, with pictures 
of the famous professionals and orchestras. Send cou- 
pon for a copy. Mention any other instrumentin which 
you may be interested. (127) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


330 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


s Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
330 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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a | am interested in the instrument checked below: o 
3 Saxophone Lrpeat Comet) ent. Trombone........ Trumpet..,...... : 
2 (Mention any other instrument interested in) s 
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3 Street Address...... 
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Ask Me! = 


An Answer Page of Information 


Address: Miss Vee Dee, Screenland, 145 West 57th Street, N.Y.C : 


Betty Blythe Fan. 
spoke to your favorite star! Naturally 
you think she is just wonderful. Tre- 
mendously smart, isn’t she? You'll be 
able to learn all about her past, as she 
has just published her biography, which 
tells of her career as dancer, singer and 
screen-star. She was born in 1893 in 
Los Angeles and is five feet seven. 

. Angelo Clifton. Jetta Goudal claimed 
France as her birthplace when she first 
hove on the film horizon, now I under- 
stand she is partial to Spain. But what 
are a couple of countries between friends? 
Anyhow they can ‘be mighty proud of 
Jetta—without any seeming effort she is 
one of the best bets in the seductive siren 
class. Very dark, favoring the dead-white 
make-up, with vivid red lips and well- 
defined brows, she dresses in a most in- 
dividual style’ and wherever she goes is 
un coup d’oeil—meaning eye-full. “Open 


So you really 


Ail Night,” with Viola Dana and Adolphe 


Menjou, is her newest. 

Rally-oh. A cutey-cute manner and a 
pair of big brown eyes work over-time 
for Madge Bellamy. She has just signed 
a new contract with Associated Arts Cor- 
poration. Mae Busch is an Australian 
earning her ‘Bread’ with Metro-Gold- 
wyn. 

Comedy-Al. Ti laughter brings 
wrinkles, Buster Keaton should certainly 
have a skin you love to touch. They 
have two children, both boys, although 
every one insists that Natalie Talmadge 
Keaton should have a daughter to carry 
on the Talmadge traditions. Mary Carr 
is in ““The Mine with the Iron Door.” 

Lister May. You can’t corner me on 
“Cornered.” Madge Kennedy played the 
heroine on the stage, but Marie Prevost 
does it in pictures. A double was ob- 
tained, so actually this is not a double- 
exposure film. Madge Kennedy’s latest 
is “Three Miles Out,” an Emerson-Loos 
story. ‘Classmates,’ the new Richard 
Barthelmess picture, was originally filmed 


in 1912. Written by William de Mille, 
m’dear. The hero in the first ‘“Class- 
mates’ was Henry B. Walthall—remem- 


ber him? And in the cast were such 
w.k’s as Blanche Sweet, Marshall Neilan, 
and’ Lionel Barrymore. Some ast. 
James Kirkwood directed. The Barthel- 
mess cast has Madge Evans as leading 
lady. Little Madge of World days is now 
all grown-up ’n seventeen. 

Lulu Texas. Youre another of the 
fans who never misses an Elliott Dexter 
picture. Married twice: first time Marie 
Doro, second wife a Mrs. Untermeyer of 
New York. He holds the record of hav- 


ing been paid the highest salary of any 
actor in pictures. He received $750 


for a Sunday morning’s work, filming a 


prologue to Boccaccio’s ‘Falcon.” 
Raymond—Seattle. 


never seems to appeal to fans as do 
lesser stars. 


heart receives four times as much fan- 
mail as the other stars. Lillian off screen 
is much prettier than on. That winsome 
ethereal personality, you know. 
Tippity-witch. Robert Fraser has 
come into his own this year. I remem- 
ber meeting Bob Fraser three years ago, 
filming “As A Man Lives” at the old 
Talmadge Studios on East 48th Street. 
He was a splendid actor, good-looking 
and brilliant, hoeing a hard row. Now 
Pola Negri considers him the leading man 


of the future, and Pola should know. He 


is married. 

Renee. Glad you received a nice pho- 
tograph of your favorite Pauline Garon. 
This little lady is a French-Canadian. 


Very vivacious, very dainty and quite a 


good little showwoman too. 

Old-timer. You certainly are loyal, 
would that all fans were so. You will 
see two of the old-time favorites you 
mention in ‘Ben Hur,’’—so look out for 
Claire McDowell and Francis X. Bush- 
man. Beverly Bayne has just signed on 
the good old line with Warner Brothers. 
“The Marriage Vow” is a recent picture. 

Peggy-Maine. Billie Burke seems to 
prefer the spoken to the silent stage. 


Although eulogies 
are written around Lillian Gish, still she 


No accounting for tastes 
when First National reports that Strong? 


Re- - 


ports have it that her nusband, Florenz % 


Ziegfeld, will star her this season in “An- 
nabelle.” Red-gold hair, bobbed and 
wavy. An estate at Hastings-on-the-Hud- 
son, a charming little daughter, and many 
social calls all make life a busy thing 
for Billie. “Miss Vanity” is the next 
Mary Philbin picture and you’ll see hand- 
some Norman Kerry and Rosemary 
Theby among those present. 

J. A. Dunlap—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Liveright, 2 W. 43rd Street, New York; 
and Elizabeth Onativia, 16 West 46th 
Street, New York, are two out of many 
authors’ agents who will place stories. 
Norma Talmadge is considered the best: 
dressed actress on and off—and Con- 
way Tearle is one of the best-turned- 
out men. His salary is said to be $2500 
per week. Figures are not forthcoming 


Otto | 


as to dress or household expenditure. a | 


You can’t blame them if they don’t want 


the world and his wife to know what. | 


beans cost them a can... Norma Tal- 


madge spends $50,000 a year on her | 


X 
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es for the screen. She has a spe- 
designer, and forty assistants. After 
| each production the clothes are dyed or 
| altered, or style changed slightly, and then 
| used by the extras in future pictures. 
Very few are kept by Miss Talmadge for 
|| her personal use off the screen. Norma 
|| uses: only powder and lip stick so her 
il for cosmetics isn’t high, but her 
_ grease paints and colored powders are all 
‘imported from Germany and _ these 
amount to many hundreds of dollars a 
ear. Wigs, specially made shoes and 
"authentic copies of jewels, run into an- 
iM abher big item. 
|| Rose Berghorn (N. Y.): Casting Direc- 
|| tors are, like their cast, of a changing dis- 
|| gosition. Famous Piayers-Lasky: Long 
Island City. Fox: 19th Ave. and 55th 
Street, N. Y. C. International Film Co., 
‘osmopolitan) 2nd Ave. and 127th 
set, N. Y. C. D. W. Griffith: Orienta 
P 


Point, Mamaroneck. Distinctive: 807 E. 


5th Street, N. Y. C. Vitagraph: E. 


_— Arabelle (Nebraska): You've been mis- 


a 


formed about Thomas Meighan being a 
less dresser in private life. Quite re- 
cently I saw the good-looking Tommy, 
Ea he was just the snappiest thing you 


TOTAL ATE OS Aine yO, 


er saw in a well-cut navy-blue suit, 
triped tie, and grey fedora. He plays 
n “Tongues of Flame” with Bessie Love. 
Bessie has come East especially for this 
picture. Understand Meighan’s nephew 
die Sunderland is to be behind the 
egaphone. 
Marguerite Holland. There are always 
vo sides to every story, and the other 
side is that Rudolph Valentino was in the 
- of dressing when the well-known 
press-agent came to see him. As the 
press-agent was not alone, naturally Rudy 
ferred him to Mrs. Valentino. In any 
case Mrs. Valentino is Rudolph’s business 
nager and endeavors to take all unnec- 
sary details off his shoulders. Ask the 
n around the studio about Rudy. From 
rip to production manager, they'll an- 
- swer: “A regular guy!” 

= A.V. R., Illinois. To Lillian Gish goes 
credit for finding Ronald Colman. Miss 
¢ ish had him in “White Sister” and again 
in “Romola,” soon to be released. Ron- 
i ald now parks his car outside Samuel 
_ Goldwyn’s studios, and expects to continue 
ing so for the next five years. Un- 
derstand he is to do “The Worldings” 


Douglas Fair- 
anks, Jr., vied with the Prince of Wales 
n popularity, this fall. Douglas, Jr., was 
est at the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, 
ic] The Prince came to 
ding stage and passed away unno- 
he fair young things all being so 
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$31,500 in prizes 
offered for new stories 


AGAZINE publishers and motion 
picture producers are to-day en- 
gaged in one of the greatest and 
most romantic quests in literary history. 
They are searching for new authors who 
can satisfy the age-old craving of the race 
to be told a story that is gripping and new. 
Fifteen thousand motion picture theatres in 
this country alone must be continually 
supplied with fresh stories. Thousands of 
publications read by millions of people of 
all types and classes must present new 
fiction every issue. To meet this demand, 
new writers must be found. 
In their search for new authors, publishers 
and producers have inaugurated a number 


of notable story con- 
el 


“Judgment of the Storm’ was written 
by a Pittsburgh housewife and “The White 
Sin” by a salesman—both Palmer stu- 
dents. These two pictures were pur- 
chased and produced by the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation, and are now appearing in 
motion picture theatres throughout the 
country. Each author received $1000 in 
advance of the production of the pictures and 
will share in the profits on a royalty basis. 

Other Palmer students have met with 
similar success. James Leo Meehan, who 
is now Gene Stratton Porter’s director, sold 
two stories the first year. Elizabeth Thacher 
sold her first story to Thomas H. Ince. 
Mrs. Frances White Elijah won a $2500 

prize for her story, 


tests offering big 
cash awards. In 
fact, such contests 
are being launched 
continually in the 
search for new au- 
Ghons-e heya are 
more than contests. 
They are quests. 
Unusual offer 
by Harper’s 
In the short story 
field, Harper’s 
Magazine is offering 
$10,000 in prizes in 
a series of four 
contests lasting 
throughout the cur- 
rent year. The 


Members of the Advisory Council 
FREDERICK PALMER 
Author and Educator 
CLAYTON HAMILTON 
Author, Dramatist, Educator 
(Formerly of the Faculty Columbia University) 
ROB WAGNER 
Author and Motion Picture Director 
RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 
Publisher 
JAMES R. QUIRK 
Editor and Publisher Photoplay Magazine 
C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Screen Writer and Director 
BRIAN HOOKER 
Author, Dramatist, Critic 
FREDERIC TABER COOPER 
Author, Educator, Critic 


(Formerly of the: Faculty 
Columbia and New York Universities) 


*“The One Man Wo- 
man,” and we sold 
her earlier screen 
story ‘‘Wagered 
Love,” to D. W. 
Griffith. Our Story 
Sales Department 
has sold two stories 
for Winsor Josselyn 
so far this year. 


Well-known 
writers 

to help you 
The success of Pal- 
mer students is due 
mainly to the fact 
that the courseis in- 
tenselypractical;you 
study right at home 


Forum in another 
contest offers a prize 
of $1000 for the best story of 3000 to 5900 
words. 

Other similar contests are numerous, the 
prizes amounting to large sums in the 
aggregate. Two standing offers are worthy 
of special mention: the Famous Players- 
Lasky annual prize of $10,000 for the best 
photoplay, and the $10,000 fund set aside 
by the publishers of Action Stories and 
Novelets for bare story plots. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. are offering $500 in prizes for 
scenarios featuring O. Henry stories. 


For more than six years the Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship has been co-operating 
with magazine editors and motion picture 
producers in the search for and the develop- 
ment of new writers. Some of the best 
known authors, dramatists and motion pic- 
ture producers have given the movement 
their enthusiastic support. Results have 
exceeded all expectations. 


$10,000 for one story 


Miss Winifred Kimball,.a Palmer student 
living in Apalachicola, Florida, won_the 
$10,000 prize offered by the Chicago Daily 
News in the scenario contest conducted in 
collaboration with the Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation. 

Mrs. Anna Blake Mezquida, another 
Palmer student, won the second prize .of 
|$1000, and seven $500 prizes were also won 
by Palmer students. 


In another contest, A. Earle Kauffman 
won a $1500 prize with a scenario headed 
“The Leopard Lily.” Another student, 
Miss Euphrasie Molle, sold her first story, 
“The Violets of Yesteryear,” to Hobart 
Bosworth. Louis Victor Eytinge wrote 
“The Man Under Cover” while in prison, 


sy mobbing the handsome son of the 
agdad. : 


and we sold it for him to the Universal 
| Pictures Corporation. 


in spare time under 
the personal direc- 
tionof menwhoare themselves well-knownau- 
thors, dramatists and motion picture writers. 


You learn to write by writing. You are 
given the manuscript and continuity of 
famous motion picture scenarios to analyze 
and study. You write actual stories and 
motion picture scenarios which we help you 
to sell through our Story Sales Department 
right here in Hollywood, with representa~ 
tives in New York and Chicago. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


Tt tells all about the Palmer Institute’s systematic, 
step-by-step method of teaching Short Story Writing, 
Photoplay -Writing and Dra- 
matic Criticism—gives full de- 
tails of the success of Palmer 
students and describes the 
Palmer Scholarship Foundation, 
which gives ambitious men and 
women the opportunity to get 
the complete course free by 
providing fifty scholarships an- 
nually. Just mail the coupon 
printed below and we'll send 
you this book—‘‘The New 
Road to Authorship”—free by 
return mail. 


THE NEW ROAD” 


> To 


AUTHORSHIP =} 
; ‘ H 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 22-L, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your book, ““The New Road to Authorship,” and 
full details of the Palmer Scholarship Foundations 
T am most interested in 

O Short Story Writing [J Photoplay Writing 

1 Dramatic Criticism 
(English Composition (] Business Letter Writing 


Nees ete attain cicge oie sles Se wi Sinlaleselerers Saeigce = 


PAE OS LR a ralel cea a, cpemateel als, oe cae la oltre dials ile eters 
All correspondence strictly confidential 


Its delicious 
and good— 
youll find — 
the regular 
use of 
that flavory 
Beeman’s 


“a sensible 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


saxophone. 
fs BEN (ey 

Isham Jones, the famous soloist and orchestra leader, has 
madea fortune with his Conn saxophone. You can learn 
to play a Conn quickly and easily. Then great oppor- 
tunities for pleasure and profit are open to you. 

Conn saxophones, used by the most famous stars, Tec- 
ognized as supreme in tone, tune and easy playing 
gualities, may be had on Free Trial; Easy Payment plan. 
Write for catalog and details. 


C. G. CONN, Lid., 1084 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind, 


Z AND 
INSTRUMENTS 


” WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS: 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week? 


If you are thin and scrawny and would like to gain 


weight, I. will send. you a sample of the genuine comedy, 


Hilton’s Vitamines absolutely TREE, Do 
any money—just your name and address to, 
Hilton, 189 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


not send 
VV 


es | 


SCRIP EN AND 


WHAT HAPPENED 


>) ee 


in the MOVIES 4 
Ten Years Ago 


Resurrected By Gayne Dexter 


Me PICKFORD made a personal ap- 
pearance at the Stanley Theatre, 
Philadelphia, where her picture Behind 
the Scenes was playing, and a newspaper 
reported: “Although Miss Pickford has 
just signed a contract for $1,000 a week, 
she was so simply dressed that a stenog- 
rapher remarked, ‘She makes more in a 
week than I do in a year.: But just 
look! I’m more dressed up than she is. 
Can you beat it?’” 

(H-m-m-m! I wonder how far clothes 
carried that stenographer, though.) 

Little Lord Fauntleroy was produced 
with an unknown child-player in the title 
role. 

(Always thought Rabelais wrote that 
as an original for Mary. Don’t history 
learn ya lots?) 

Paul Panzer, prime prevailing villain, 
secured exemption from war-service with 
the German army. 

“Oh well, The Perils of Pauline were 
perils enough for any man.” ; 

William S. Hart scored a smashing hit 
in The Bargain. ; 

(Remembering which, I forgive him 
“Singer Jim McKee.’’) 

Maryland Motion Picture Exhibitors 
League banned a South Baltimore thea- 
tre for charging two cents admission; 
while in Milwaukee, Tom Saxe, manager 
of the Saxe Amusements, predicted that 
some day we’d pay two dollars a seat. 

(We do—but some of the movies make 
me think that that two-cent showman 
had the right idea.) 

Two stars transferred from stage to 
screen: Marie Doro to make The Morals 
of Marcus; Olga Petrova to play The 
Tigress. 

(Today: 
Broke!) 

Advis—Animated Songs. Nothing ime- 
chanical. No phonograph records. Mo- 
tion, pictures that follow the rhythm of 
the films. 

(“In—the—shay—dov—the—ole—dap 
—pul—tree.”’) 

Charles Chaplin, Marie Dressler and 
Mabel Normand in the world’s greatest 


Back Home—but far from 


(Born: New York, a few months later, 


to Mr. and Mrs. John Coogan—a son.) 
Lionel Barrymore starred in The Span 


of Life, while John Barrymore did like- 


wise in The Man From Mexico. 
(Barrymores? Barrymores? 
heard of them.) 
Thomas H. Ince finished his contract 


Never 


with Miller Brothers, purveyors of horse- | 


flesh and humanity from the great open 
spaces for movie-westerns, and bought 
fifty cow-boys, twenty-four Indians and 
cne hundred and fifty broncs of his own. 

(Was Tom Mix the sheriff who kept 
that outfit in order?) 

Mrs. Thos. Whiffen, “the grand old lady 
of the dramatic stage,” starred in Hearts 
and Flowers. : : 

(Which settles the first-famous-mother 
argument.) 

John Bunny and Flora Finch presented 
Bunny’s Little Brother; Lillian and Doro- 
thy Gish were sistering in The Sisters; 
Famous Players purchased the screen 
rights of The Old Homestead—no, not 


for Theodore Roberts, whose cigar waved |} 


proudly in The Circus Man just then. 


America labored through The Million Dol-| | 


lar Mystery—or was it Mysery? World 
Films engaged Lillian Russell for Wild- 
jire; Carlyle Blackwell starred in The 
Man Who Couldw’t Lose—oh! couldn’t 
he; Sid Chaplin reported to Mack Sen- 
nett’s Keystone studio for his first screen 
work; Frank Lloyd, of Sea Hawk fame, 
was made-a director by Universal, while 
Marshall Neilan became director-manager 
of Kalem’s Hollywood studio; The Eter- 
nal City was announced for Pauline Fred- 
erick; Cabiria entered the sixth month of 
its Broadway season; George Beban, hav-. 
ing been injured in an automobile acci- 
Gent, was insured by Thomas H. Ince 
for $25,000—and you can’t kill an extra 
for that today; D. W. Griffith refused to 


with Mae Marsh, Bobby Harron and — 
Miriam Cooper—yea, the same yester- 
day, today and forever; Wallace Reid co- 
starred with Blanche Sweet in Another 


Chance and Famous Players was all ex- Wy 


cited over hiring twelve hundred extras 
for one production—merely twelve hun- 


dred. I guess that far back press-agents | 


hadn’t learned to count. ai: 
i F \ ir 


divulge the title of his new three-reeler | 


ly 


eae 


Tae 


| 


y 
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zs Ww. Griffith completed The Birth 


‘of a Nation. — 
(But “The Birth of a Nation’? iswt 
done yet!) sis 
Charlie Chaplin signed his first star- 
ring contract—with Essanay. 


(And Ben Turpin cashed m on his 
East-West eyes.) 


Francis X. Bushman and Beverly 
Bayne reached New York to make 
George Barr McCutcheon’s “Graustark.” 


(The girls who rushed to see Francis 
X. must feel pretty old to hear his 
son, Ralph Bushman, is contemplat- 
ing matrimony now.) 


‘The Thanhouser Company insured 


3 “Marguerite Snow’s life for $150,000. 


(But Thanhouser died first.) 


William Farnum starred in “The Sign 
of the Cross” for Paramount, which in- 


i ‘troduced the first, but not the last, bac- 
-chanalian revels of Ancient Rome. 


(Oh yes, Cecil De Mille was on the 
7a lot im those days, too.) 


- Theda Bara debutted in “A Fool There 
Was,” and one reviewer stated “. . . 
The story ends with the man dead on the 
floor while the vampire kneels by him 
gloating and smiling. Aside from the 
fact that it will do the very young little 


: - good, and perhaps harm, to witness the 
film, it is exceedingly excellent.” 


= (Dowt you love those happy end- 
ings?) 


‘Lasky signed Blanche Sweet as a star 


‘to do “The Warrens of Virginia” .. . 
|| Beatrix Mischelena produced “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” . . . 


Dorothy Gish, after peng run down by 
an automobile, was pronounced out of 
‘danger. .. “Should a Woman 
Divorce?” put problem-plays on the map, 
and by the way, what’s become of prob- 
plem plays? —... Famous Players 
purchased “Bella Donna” for Pauline 
Frederick and two $4,000,000 corpora- 
‘tions were formed—proving that the in- 
fant industry was- learning more than 
as A. B.C. 


(End of December 1914. The man- 
agement craves your indulgence for 
another month while the operator 
changes the reels.) 


it. 


There will be a special feature in 
SCREENLAND for December consist- 
ing of Christmas Greeting cards from 
| the stars of the motion picture world 
to their friends, the fans. 

There is no star whose heart does 
_ not turn to his appreciative movie pat- 
rons with gratitude at all seasons of 
the year and at this Christmas time, they 
have taken advantage of the columns 
| of SCREENLAND to express their very 
‘| sincere feelings. 


anes Call fay RL ea, = 7 
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SC R'E BAN LAN D 


SCREENLAND believes in the movies 
and the influence on American life which 
is exerted by the screen. It is a good 
influence. It is an influence which en- 
courages men to work and discourages 
villainy. 

It may be there are stiil villains in the 
world whose lives do not run parallel to 
the courses of the screen villains, but 
have a care—we will get you yet! 

Are you influenced by the movies? 

Do you reach over and pat the old 
wife’s hand when you see an incident on 
the screen which touches your own life? 

Or, if you are of the flapper age, do 
you relax the vigilance for a second to 
his advantage? 


S CREENLAND 


offers $10.00 for the best 
letter on the following 
theme: “How I was in- 
fluenced by the screen.” 


The prize for last month’s letter was 
awarded to Walter C. Sweeten, 109 South 
Sixth Street, Reading, Pa. 


Editor Screenland: 


Every American should see this stupendous and 
wonderful production, ‘““‘The Covered Wagon.”’ It 
makes one think more of this great and glorious 
country of ours, and of those pioneers who en- 
dured so much hardship and suffering to build 
it up; and it makes one more proud to be a 
descendant of such remarkable and sturdy types 
of American manhood and womanhood. 


Practically all of the passions are depicted. 
And the picture abounds with comedy and dra- 
matic situations. Greater than all of these is 
the massiveness of the production itself—the 
number of people therein, the vast amount of 
effects, horses, cattle, buffalo, ete. But even 
greater is the historic value of the picture which 
will do more to educate the school-going popu- 
lation than weeks of study with books. 


(Signed) WALTER C. SWEETEN. 


y 


| 70 MONTHS TO PAY 


The new and exquisitely beautiful Spredtop 
ring (sold exclusively by Sweet), is designed to 
give the diamond greater brilliancy and the ap- 
pearance of a much larger stone. "The mounting 
js of 18K white gold, beautifully hand carved. 


A wonderful value at $45, Pay by the month. 

If you donot find our 
Our Challenge price on any diamond 
ring is at least 10 per cent lower than that of 
any other concern, either cash or credit, we will 
gladly refund your paymentin full if you return 
the ring within two weeks. 

We_ will 


Send No Money <«enayou 
the Spredtop ring for Free Examina-~ 
tion. Ifsatisfied pay only 35.00 down 
and $4.00 a month until the $45.00 


is paid. 
FREE Our beautiful new Dia- { 
mond,Jewelry andGift / 


Book showing thousands of won- 
i derful gift selections. Write for 
fit Today. Address Dept. 1954-s 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


L-W-SWEET INC. 


; ee 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


FAMOUS $11.85 
ACE xe 
Swing-out Eject- "I 
ing Left-Hand re 
Wheeler. 38 
REVOLVER = 
a 
Easy to handle—sure fire— 1. 
never misses. Best blue steel, a fa- § 
vorite with sharpshooters, $30 value. 
Gentine Lugers:’ Special 05.200. - 00 $18.95 


Special sacrifice price, .32 or .38 Cal...$11.85 


PAYONDELIVERY GONIT) NO MONEY 


PLUS POSTAGE 
Brand new, latest model. _ Use standard ammunition. 
20-Shot Automatic with extra magazine free 


New and improved best type military model of 


finest blue steel, just 


Ed ico Olli SCOmOMCI 

eaeanmen there, 32 Cal. $20.00 

P value, sacrifice price 

nial choles oloielotonatone $9.5 

Pocket Automatic, 25 Cal 

; Wonderful value, for quick 

$ 50 clearance, price _._.---$6.49 

Top Break Revolver, 32 or 

=" 38 Cal. Special at__...$7.45 

5 11 vee USES Cow YORK 
Young Lady, Young Man, you know some one 
thing weil. No matter what it may be, that 


knowledge can be made the foundation of your 
career in the Advertising Field. What is your 
favorite “line’”—Music, Sports, Books, Animals, 
Farming, the Arts and Sciences, Automobiles, or 
any kind of Merchandise or Service? Whatever 
it is you KNOW WELL, you can learn how to 
write advertisements about it at home by our 
method. Ad-writers earn huge salaries, or work 


at home for various firms, with pay in advance. 
Write for free advice to Dept. 175, ADVERTIS- 
ING INSTITUTE. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN MONEY 


Prairie and Moffit Aves., 


WEEKLY 


“Spare time, Addressing and mailing, 


Music, Circulars.No expérience required. 
Send /0¢ for Music and information 
American Music Publishing Co., 

1658 Broadway -Dept. X-12 New York Ci 


8 SCREEN A NED 


pjehen you in 


BI ng Toy eee rete ss BUNS RIO sah te Me vA bah I i aa Nag nth) St 


mini is roe 


th yoll ds? ; here onan 
LIE on my back . ey cream we used to eat a those 


i 


out my arms and feet. . Let 


my shoulders sink into soft cush-— 


zons . . smooth some Pasteurized 
Face Cream on my throat and 
face . . close my eyes and **Jet 
Go'> .-. and call to memory. 
well, perhaps Lake Como. . 


or the music of violins . . any- 
thing beautiful. 


You’// find my way more com- 
forting than an hour of just 


resting in a Chair. VALAZE few women and only | 
For it’s the Pasteur- PASTEURIZED for women who could | 
ized Cream that so yen justified in pay- 


beautifully induces 
relaxation 50 
luxurious 15 tt, so velvety 
smooth ... theres a caress 
about It. » 


Let’s open this jar and 
Wook at it... its deep Greays- 
color like Devonshire clotted 


FACE | eee 


VALAZE 
PASTEURIZED 
FACE CREAM 
or, cleansing, Massage 

Ind Nourishing Z 

ML 


wonderful big English straw- 
berries. . and so pure and as 
fresh too! lovely fora 
child’s skin ! 


Can you wonder that ifs the 
deepest satisfaction of my Tife 


that I can to-day offer the | 


pleasure of my Pasteurized 
Cream to every woman every- 
where! .. . for until last year 
L could make only enough for a 


ing ten dollars a jar 
: even though 
they were getting the most 
wonderful cream in the 


world. 


Lut to-day! ... why, to- 
day, with the laboratories I butlt 
on purpose. . sust think, a dollar! 


At leading stores or direct from: 


BOSTON, MASS. 


234 Boylston St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
30 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
951 Broad St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
46 West 57th Street 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
1540 Washington Blvd. 


PARIS 
126 Rue du Faubs. St., Honore 


LONDON 
24 Grafton St., WI 


1780 Highland Avenue 


mab 


Deal 


COMEDIANS NUMBER }# 


Be L yon 


GQ Ben Lyon served his ap- 
prenticeship in many pic- 
tures: Flaming Youth, 
Painted People and so on. 
It is no inexperienced 
claimant to the throne who 
stands before you demand- 
ing his due. His latest pic- 
ture, “Lily of the Dust,” is 
an achtevement. SCREEN- 
LAND salutes you, Ben 
Lyon! There is none bet- 
ter on the screen. 


Photograph by George P. Hommel. 


T has happened again! As we go to press the whole movie world 
is adjusting itself to the new arrivals in the Movie Hall of 
Fame. How inspiring these successes are! When it seems that 

the set is complete with all the heroes, heroines, precocious children 
and bathing beauties required, some one comes along and waltzes 
right in, a new laurel wreath is won, and a new bank account begun. 


Even now there is yet another for whom the doors are swinging 
open. This fact, so conspicuous in the movie world, is none the less 
true in every one of the many worlds of human endeavor. 


QBetty and her 
family. Betty has 
Shown each one of them that 
they are made of the stuff 
of which greatness 1s fashioned. 


Good Luck, Betty 


GIho should play Peter Pan? SCREEN- 
LAND has printed paragraphs without 
number in recent issues over this per- 
plexing problem. And after it was all 
settled and Betty Bronson was selected, 
we were filled again with enthusiasm for 
the wonderful opportunities offered by 
the movies. It is the favorite art of the 
Gods. Fortune smiles upon it. The play- 
ers are loved by the earth’s millions, and 
even staid magazine editors become en-. 
thusiastic when youth and beauty win 
into their own. 


QBetty Bronson and (on the train) her director, 
Herbert Brenon, and also Mr. Willis Gold- 
beck. “This train leaves for Fame and For- 
tune,” says her director. “I know,” says Betty, 
“For I believe in fairies.” 


QO Mrs. N. R. Bronson, mother of 
Betty, who is very enthustas- 
tic about Sir James Barrie’s 
judgment. 


10 


and at breakfast time, and 


a Shot at Sunrise, photographed for lunch, 


Resa 


Ql dnd they called it “The Garden of Weeds!” Ox the lawn of the Cruze estate. Left to right: 
first, King Zany; fourth and fifth, Wiiliam Austin and Gharles Ogle; cighth, Rockliffe 
Fellozzes; extreme right, Lilyan Lashman. 


Q Shooting scenes for Hugo Ballin’s production, “The Prairie Wite,” for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Herbert Rawlinson, Frances Primm and Dorothy Devore are in the background. 
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By Myron Zobel 


{NWO motion pictures came quietly into town and without fanfare of trum- 

- pets took their places in two theaters whose clientele are about as hard 

to please as any motion picture audiences in the world. 

Captain Blood took the screen at the legitimate theater, the Astor, which 
The Sea Hawk had just vacated. The wise boys in the picture world would have 
said that that meant suicide—following one Sabatini blood-and-thunder picture 
with another. 

The Clean Heart followed such plays as Manhandled and The Covered 
Wagon. It brought no sensational star; it bore the name of a director who has 
been looked on rather tolerantly as a has-been. 

Both pictures bore the Vitagraph stamp. ‘That in itself would have damned 
them for Broadway if— ; 

But the if was there—a glorious, sure-fire 7f, which has set all Broadway 
talking. Vitagraph has come back. For twenty-seven years pictures have borne 
the Vitagraph imprint. When pictures were still a novelty and a nickel, Vitagraph 

-meant quality. In later years, it meant clean, stalwart pictures, the best of their 
kind. Then, somehow, Vitagraph’s life blood trickled away. No one knew just 
why. Its stars left it. Alice Joyce held on until she almost died in harness; 
Corinne Griffith fought bravely to hold up the honorable old banner. Vitagraph 
seemed to be breathing its last. Not-that there weren’t some good Vitagraph pic- 
‘tures; but they were not the stuff to fill the best houses on Broadway, New York, 
or Broadway in Seattle, Los Angeles or Chicago. 
- Then quietly, almost stealthily, Captain Blood took possession of the Astor 
screen and aroused the enthusiasm of the New York critics. It has been voted 
one of the finest costume dramas of picture history. F 

Even more quietly, unostentatiously, came The Clean Heart, a picture so 
finely directed, so clean, so splendid, so high-hearted, so entertaining, so faithful to 
the excellent novel from which it was taken, that critics found themselves unable 
to find a flaw in it. Hence we have the unusual denouement of two Vitagraph pic- 
tures winning the most extravagant praise of the month—a month which brings 
Cecil De Mille’s Feet of Clay and James Cruze’s Merton of the Movies. 

In casting Captain Blood, Vitagraph did not go afield for new talent. Albert 
E. Smith, head of Vitagraph, chose his brother, David Smith, to direct. He starred 
J. Warren Kerrigan, an old-time Vitagraph star, who has been doing some come- 
back stunts on his own lately; and as leading lady he chose his pretty, demure 
wife, Jean Paige, also a former Vitagraph star. It is Vitagraph through and 
through—and it’s great! Captain Blood may well mean “new blood” for 
Vitagraph.. 

The director of Thé Clean Heart is J. Stuart Blackton, one of the founders of 
the Vitagraph company. And starring is Percy Marmont, famous long ago as 
leading man for the Vitagraph star, Alice Joyce. 

We can’t help feeling mighty glad about it all 


and a little sentimental. 
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QWhat Harold Lloyd thinks is fun 
is a revelation of the real Harold 
that is inside the comedy player. He 
is different from all other comedians. 
There is about him a lovable quality 
that makes your heart laugh too. 


T WAS a winter’s day, and we two were battling the ele- 
ments. We strove in the face of the biting wind to 
surmount a particularly scarifying snow-drift. We did a 
flying leap across ice and landed—in the middle of the 

snowdrift. 

It was in Times Square, New York. 

Now, of all places I would ordinarily pick to fall into a pile 
of very wet and cold snow, Times Square is probably the last. 
But, as it happens, I was all too happy to be in intimate contact 


GQ. Years ago, Bebe Dan- 
iels and Harold Lloyd 
made short comedies 
They were only on the} 
bottom step then but 
they kept climbing. 


Q In “Grandma’s Boy” Harold Lloyd gave Dick 
Sutherland a chance and then helped him as 
well, 
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GQ Can you imagine any one as rich as 
Croesus, 
being as modest as a violet? 
Harold Lloyd. 


Q“Girl Shy” 


making a 


with that snowdriit at Forty-second Street and Broadway. 
I was glad, nay, proud to be there. I lifted my head from 
its pillow of snow and surveyed the scene with a complacent 
smile. For my companion was Harold Lloyd. 

He, too, rose from his icy bed. He looked at me and 
grinned. “Too bad,” he said, “that there wasn’t a camera 
to catch this.” eet 

That. was: ‘precisely what I had been chinks - That was 
why I had glanced about gaily. _I wanted to be seen. 

But of all the spectators not one stopped to- contemplate 
us with the awe and interest which our position, and par- 
ticularly- Mr. Harold Lloyd’s position, merited, even de- 
manded. Because—and it took a long, long time for the 


thought to thaw—they didn’t know who he was, and they 


didn’t care. 

Just a nice looking boy in a fuzzy brown over-coat and 
a derby and black patent-leather shoes. A boy with a 
friendly grin assisting a girl from a snow-drift. 

Unlike his companion-in-icicles, Harold was delighted to 
have escaped detection. He told me it was very seldom 
that he was recognized; and that fact afforued him a great 
deal of satisfaction. 

The other day Harold came to New York again. And 
the Harold of today is just about ten times as popular, 
rich, famous, successful, and acclaimed as the Harold of 
two years ago. Harold has had his own company and 


needed a charac- 
ter actor and Harold had fun 
successful 
player out of Richard Daniels, 
father of Micky Daniels. 


arold Lloyd PLAYS 


a 


and as famous as T. R., 
That's 


feature-lengih comedies with 
real success. He has married, built his 
bride a costly California dove-cote, and 
received congratulations on the latest ad- 


produced 


screen 


dition to the immediate family. Harold 
is today a great man. 

It was in a hotel dining room. I was 
facing a friend of Harold's. “Tell me,” I 


began, “has he changed much?” 

The friend smiled in the general direction of the door- 
way. I looked... Ata nice looking boy with a shy smile 
hurrying into the room. A, waiter elbowed him uncere- 
moniously; a hungry group pushed him aside. He came 
forward unconcernedly. ‘‘Well, hello,’ he said. And I 
knew, somehow, that he hadn’t changed at all. 

“I suppose you're having a real vacation?” I asked. 

“Ves—but Ill be darned glad to get home again. My 
mother is here with me, you know, and we are seeing all 


the shows. My staff is here, too, and we’re packing in all 
the impressions we can get. I'll be glad to get back to 
work.” 


The same white shirt and the same plain black scarf. 


. Luncheon at the Ritz, perhaps, but all the time watching 


the people and pasting them in the Lloyd album. His 
world changes, but he doesn’t. Golf-—other celebrities— 
banquets—but they’re not his idea of fun, really. What 
is? Well——- 
Or there in his studio they call him “Speedy.” Just 
about everybody, from his directors to the prop boys. 
And everybody swears by him. 
When a star is popular around his own lot there’s a good 
reason for it. And every one of the glad good-morning 
faces which greet Harold Lloyd when he xeports at his cellu- 
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loid factory is an honest-to-goodness smiic. They all like 
‘him. He’s not a little tin god to them. And he shows as 
much speed for them as for himself. 


With a few exceptions his company has remaind intact © 


longer than any film staff on record. It’s been a great 
training school, and it’s turned out some promising pupils. 
Turned them out, sometimes, only because they had better 
offers at bigger salaries. 

There was Bebe Daniels, now engaged in heavy dramatics 
at many times the old money. But Bebe won her first at- 
tention as “The Girl” in the old “Lonesome Luke” one- 
reelers. Bebe left to appear in full-length pictures long 
before it occurred to the public to demand Harold .Lloyd 
in six reels and shell-rimmed specs. 


It was up to Harold to discover a new leading lady. 


Mildred Davis was her name. You all know the rest of 
that plot. And now along comes the latest lady to share 
Harold’s close-ups. She was in one-reel comedies when 


Q. But, after all, it’s a 
heavy responsibility. 
Harold finds Jobyna 
Ralston on his hands in 
“Hot Water.’ 


QAnna Townsend as 
“Grandma” with her 
“Boy” now has more 


friends than there are 
dollars in the mint and 
she thanks Harold. 


saw her. . No- 
had prophesied 
that the little Ralston 
wouid knock them cold 
or anything like that. 


Harold 
body 


Harold himself 
wasn’t sure of it at 
first. But after looking 
at an awful lot of girls 
he decided that Jobyna 
had something just a 
little different from the 
rest. He had thought 
that about Mildred, 
and he was right. 
events have proved that 
he’s right again. 
Jobyna’s first pictures 
practically settled it; 
but further work has justified the star’s judgment splendidly. 

But he’s right about other people, not only leading ladies. 
He picked two men to work together in the direction 
of his comedies. It’s the only case I’ve ever heard of— 
that worked—of two men harmonizing for four years in a 
directorial capacity. Fred Neumeyer has been with Lloyd 
longest, I believe. Harold’s mother and Fred’s mother were 
girlhood friends back in Central City, Colorado. Fred be- 
came a baseball player with the Philadelphia Athletics. 
Harold became an actor. They kept in touch. Today Fred 
supervises the action, helps along the laughs, suggests “‘busi- 
ness.”’ 


And 


And 


Q John Aasen, the giant 
in “Why Worry,’ Har- 
old Lloyd made so fa- 
mous that he has earned 
a gigantic salary ever 
Since. 


, 


' O Gee, it’s great 
when she 
loves you and 
your heart is 
light as air— 


When Harold Lloyd decided to branch out 
and produce for himself, many heads were shaken 
and dour looks exchanged by those professedly : 
“in the know.” “An actor can’t be a business 
man, too,’ was the general judgment of the wise 
ones. “Watch him flop. Lookit what happened 
to Charlie Ray!” Harold kept his counsel—he 
also hired his uncle, William R. Fraser, formerly 
in the U. S. forestry service, to be his general 
manager. More heads were shaken. As a re- 
sult, the Lloyd comedies and company have made 
more money than they ever did. 

And consider the others. There is Dick Sutherland, a 
comparatively unknown gentleman whose face is his fortune 
but Dick didn’t know it until Harold Lloyd pointed out 
the fact and engaged him to be the bully in “Grandma’s 
Boy.” Now you'll see the somewhat horrifying Sutherland 
countenance portraying a tough here, a thug “there, in a 
million movies. Thank Harold for that. And recall the_ 
delightful old uncle of “Girl Shy,” another Lloyd discovery. 
Richard Daniels happens to be the father of Micky Dan- 
iels—the freckled-faced kid who, incidentally, Harold also 
helped into fame. The newest Lloyd festival employs 
Josephine Crowell as a man-eating mothet-in-law. “Hot 
Water” happens to be one of those domestic affairs. Lloyd 
remembered Miss Crowell as the magnificent Catherine de 
Medici of Griffith’s “Intolerance,’ and he sent for her. Also — 
in “Hot Water” is a youngster named Micky McBan who, 
Harold thinks, is going to be worth his weight in gold to 
his parents before very long. 

But helping other people is only one of the things Lloyd 
enjoys. Harold loves to go to the circus. He is always 
there when they’re putting up the tents. He never misses 
a circus show. So when he wanted a giant for “Why 
Worry?” he knew just where to send for the best-known 
circus giant. But just as he was about to leave for Cali- 
fornia, the giant died. Lloyd scoured the country for a 
giant. Then, from Minot, North Dakota, came word of 
an exceedingly tall gent, John Aasen. Lloyd trained him 
for “Why Worry?” Mr. Aasen, you see, was not an actor 
by profession; he had to be taught. And it is, perhaps, 
not. easy to instruct eight inexperienced feet of . manhood 
in the dramatic art. It was done, in time, and with pa- 
tience, for Lloyd is an enthusiastic teacher. , 


———S 


- Ted Wilde and Tim Whelan, who 


than he is today. 


“But four years ago they told him it 


I a a a ei ins 


Ci Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lloyd 
and Mildred Gloria Lloyd. 
Harold was “Girl Shy” once 

po wut he ist any “more. 


And there are such gentlemen as 


spend all their waking moments 
thinking up new ways for Harold 
to be funny. Tim’s wife is Judy 
King, who was the cunning flapper 
in the imaginative episodes of “Girl 
Shy.’ Thomas Grey is another 
humorist who has been on the Lloyd 
staff. Harold’s “gag men” and his 
film editor, Allen McNeil, accom- 
panied him on this latest trip to 
New York in search of new ma- 
terial. They’re always after it. 

But in case all this hasn’t meant 
a thing te you, by way of making 
you believe that “Speedy” is a 
pretty good fellow, I'll let you in 
on something else. 

Four years ago Harold was no 
keener about personal publicity 
It’s one of the 
world’s worst jobs to get him to 
pose for any kind of a still picture. 


just had to be done. The publicity 
department had Lo have pictures for 
the papers. ‘Harold consented. He 
appeared punctuaily at the photo- 
graphic studio on a Sunday. They 
decided that he should make some 
funny stuff lighting a cigarette from 
a property bomb. He _ laughed, 
lighted the bomb, and prepared to 
“hold it.” And that was when the 


world came dangerously near losing a darn good comedian. 


The bomb wasn’t a property bomb; it was a real-one. A 
careless employee at the studio had stuck it in among the 
property bombs, and they all looked alike. Harold was 
in the hospital for days; his sight was almost despaired 
of. His suffering was dreadful. For four days a doctor 
picked powder out of his eyes. He recovered. And then 


‘Ql Harold grabs the 
flyer as he waves 
farewell. But de- 
Spoudency over- 
takes him. 


_ . 


they came to him. “What shall we do about it, Harold?” 
they asked him. “It was criminal carelessness. You might 
have been killed, or blinded.” 

Harold thought a minute. “Oh, let it go. I’m sure it 
won't happen again. Besides, I’m all right now.” 

The employee kept his job. 

That’s Harold Lloyd’s idea of fun. 


from ‘Courae 


By Grace Kingsley = 


Q|The jester in the olden days 
was the smartest of all the 
subjects of the king, and to- 
day the girls who made good 
on the comedy lots rule the 

kingdom of the screen. 


~ 


F YOU are a girl, you probably look at the comedy 
girls on the screen and sigh with envy. But if you 
are thinking of going into the film comedies, you’d 
better stop, look and listen—and then go in for some- 

thing easy, like working in a laundry! 

A few of the girls, by reason of superior brains, beauty, 
personality and opportunity, have risen. Nine-tenths re- 
main submerged. 

A comedy girl gets little pay—and must be on the job 
twenty-four hours a day if needed. 


She must be able to do wild stunts—drive a runaway’ 


automobile, swim like a professional, climb the side of a 
building, kid a lion in his cage, or fall off a cliff. 

Sick or well, a comedy girl must be on hand for what- 
ever is required of her. You hear about the few who have 
risen. You don’t hear of the scores who lead a hand-to- 
mouth existence, doing bathing girl stunts when required, 
filling in as extras, dropping out to obtain steady work, or— 
worst of all—are injured. 

Bebe Daniels took to wild riding naturally, and when 
her mother upbraided her she only grinned mischievously. 

Bebe and her mother used to live in a cottage near the 
Sennett studio. Mrs. Daniels had given up her career as 
a Shakespearean actress and had accepted a secretarial po- 
sition in Carlyle Blackwell’s studio, in order to put Bebe in 
school. 

Bebe was fourteen the day she dressed her prettiest, 
practiced an alluring smile before the mirror—‘I tried to 
look like Clara Kimball Young,” she explained—and walked 
into Hal Roach’s office. She got a job. Just a little extra 


work, for a few days. Then she was put to playing bits 
20 


Q Bebe Daniels in 
her latest play, 
“Dangerous 

_ Money.” Yes, 
Bebe knows how 
to fight. That's 
why she ts now 

@ star. 


and small parts,and soon was Harold 
Lloyd’s leading lady. 

There were debts to be paid, and 
Bebe paid them. They still #ived in 
the cottage. 

“But mother didn’t have to avork 
any more,” explained Bebe. ®Then 
one day I suddenly realized that if I liked I could haye my 
heart’s desire—a car and a fur coat!” said Bebe. 

She worked hard to earn her promotion. She was always 
studying the players around her, or talking to Lleyd about 
acting, or getting the directors to tell her- their ideas. She 
was not only willing but anxious to go through a scene 
any number of times until it was perfect, and no matter 
how difficult or dangerous a stunt was, she never refused 
to do it. 4 

And she did many difficult and dangexous stunts. She 
stood on the edge of high buildings, as in “High and Dizzy;” 
she swam and battled and drove runaway automobiles. 


Y 


Piast 


sates 


again made a hit. 
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M* puscH was in her dressing room at the Orpheum 
theater in Los Angeles. She was in vaudeville, in a 
tabloid musical comedy, and was one of the loveliest girls 
I had ever seen. She said she was going to stop off and go 
into pictures in Hollywood. She was all pep and sparkle. 
Months later I met her in front of the Sennett Studio. 


‘She looked pale and ill, and said she had been in the hos- 
pital for two months. 


She lived jin one roém and wore 
shabby clothes, but she still had the old spirit. She wasn’t 
to be beaten, She was doing some doubling at the Sennett 
studio, as she was an athlete. She hoped to get into come- 
dies, but things seemed rather slow and she wondered if 
she hadn’t better get back to Australia, her native land. 

She was radiant next time I saw’ her. “She was working 
in the Sennett comedies. Mabel Normand had helped her. 
She was getting $40 a week, and had mnoved to a sweet 
little bungalow. 

I went to the Sennett Studio one day. 
again. 
~ Unhappy, far from well, Mae began the dreary round of 
the studios. 

She met Eric von Stroheim one day at Universal City. 
She had known him in the days before Carl Laemmle rec- 


Mae was ill 


ognized in him a great director. 


“We talked together a lot one day when we were both 
playing small parts,” said Mae. “T never saw him again 
until that day at Universal City: He recognized me at 
once. He was to make a picture called ‘The Devil’s Pass 
Key, and thought that I would do for one of the principal 
parts. 

“My money was low. In fact, it was so low that I 
hadn’t any. And my marriage had gone on the rocks.” 

In short, there were times when, Mae said, if the Los 
Angeles River had been deep enough, she would almost 
have made a date with it. But not quite. She still had 
that brave spark of courage which enabled her to laugh 
when others wept. She. wanted to send money to rela- 
tives in Australia, and here she couldn't even support her- 
self! 

So Eric von Stroheim was 
a god-send. She took a 
screen test, completely de- 
lighted the director, and 
played the role which set 
her on her way to fortune. 

Miss Busch played in 
“Foolish Wives,” and well- 
nigh stole the picture. Then 
she did some other dramatic 
parts, and as Glory Quayle 
in “The Christian,’ she 


ee pretty girls stood in 
a row, ready to flop into 
the water, out at the Sen- 
nett Studio one day. Gloria 
Swanson was one of them. 
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She lived in a tiny apartment, and did some of her own 
sewing and cooking and mending. But she was destined 
to rise. She had brains and personality. 

Next time I caught sight of Gloria she was already on 
her way. Men were always quite wild about her. Women 
perhaps didn’t like her quite so well. She was working 
at the Triangle Studios. Next time I saw her she was 
waiting to see Cecil de Mille. You know the rest. 


FIRST met Betty Compson at a party, when she was 

leading lady in the Christie comedies. She wore a 
simple, pretty, inexpensive little white dress such as any 
middle class high school girl might have worn. She had 
no car. At that time she lived in a tiny bungalow with 
her mother. She was almost too tired to come to the 
party, because she had been doing horseback riding stunts 
all day; when she got home she found her mother sewing 
on her dress, so she had to help a little with the house 
work. 

Betty struggled with the rent and the grocery bills. Her 
mother made over her dresses, and many a time she stayed 
away from parties because she hadn’t the right clothes to 
wear. Sometimes there were amusing little make-shifts, 
as when she borrowed another girl’s party dress, but had 
to be at home by 11 o’clock, because the owner wanted 
to go to a picture preview and supper, held at 12 o'clock 
at night. One week she and her mother went without 
dainties for seven days so that Betty could buy a new pair 
of slippers. 

Betty finally left the comedies to do a dramatic part 
with William Desmond in a Jesse D. Hampton picture. 

“T had been horseback 
riding all day in the hot sun, 
feeling all fed up on pic- 
tures and thinking I'd bet- 
ter go back to my violin, 
and was ready to go to bed, 
when I heard the telephone 


; GQ Mac Busch was a 
ring. George Loane Tucker double for dangerous 
stunts once. Now she’s 


landed safely. 


QGloria Swanson 
went into the 
water once as a 
bathing girl and 
she swam into 
our ken—as they 
say about stars. 


‘I saw your pictures today at an agency, and 
want you for a picture. Come down to the Athletic Club 
and dine with me tonight.’ I tried to get out of it—didn’t 
care a hang what kind of part it was, I was so tired—but 
I finally consented. It was that wonderful part in ‘The 
Miracle Man?!” 

The other day I lunched with Betty. We stepped into 
her Rolls Royce at the Lasky studio, and were driven by 
her Japanese chauffeur to a great, beauiiful house, with its 
lovely gardens, on Hollywood Boulevard far out where 
the clangor of street cars does not disturb one. A large 
brick house stands amidst its grounds next door. That 
belongs to Betty, too. Betty is to be married soon to 
James Cruze. 

“I vowed once, when I saw mother working for me, that 
I would never marry until I could give her her own home 
and income. I’ve kept my.word,” said Betty. 


was calling. 


M™ PREVOST sparkled formerly in Sennett comedies. 
She did dangerous stunts in those days, including 
wire walking and high diving. 

“It is really a lot of fun,” she always said. 

She just wouldn’t be sorry for herseif. She lived with 
her family, had little money, and she and her sister, Peggy, 
made her clothes. But it was all just fun. 

But she got her chance with Universal. 

It was discovered then that Marie could emote, and 
emote she did. That brought another wonderful contract, 
this time with Warner Brothers. 

“This emotional work is heaps harder,” said Marie the 
other day, “than merely riding wild automobiles and jump- 
ing off things! But it is wonderful work, too, and it is 
nice to have the money!” 
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G Dorothy Devore 
used to risk her 
neck in comedies 
so now she can 
hang pearls on 
it. 


QO Betty Compson used to swim 
about with Christie Comedies. 
Now she has a “Cruze” of 
her own, 


DRAB, pathetic little figure, for all the light of 
A humor in her big eyes, was Dorothy Devore, 
the day I met her at the Christie studio. She had 
taken rather a bad fall, the day before, making 
scenes in ‘Hold Your Breath,’ and today she was 
scheduled to do a wild motor-cycle ride. 
“Why,” I asked, “don’t you have a double?” 
“Well, it’s like this,’ explained Dorothy. “I’m 
so tiny that only a little boy can double for me, 
and I don’t like to think of a child’s being hurt. 
So I mostly take all the chances myself. One little 
boy was rather badly hurt doubling for me, and I 
can’t bear to think of a youngster like that taking chances 
that I myself won’t take. But I’m losing my nerve. I’ve 
got to quit comedies.” 

So she refused to sign up again for comedies with Christie. 

Dorothy’s salary hadn’t been very large, and she hadn't 
saved much. She went on the stage in a musical comedy 
which was a fliv, and then she did aothing for several 
weeks. But always she had faith in herself as a dramatic 
actress. 

One day she met a director from the Goldwyn company. 
He seemed to have faith in her. He asked her if she 
thought she could play a certain part in a uetue he was 
to make. 

“T don’t know,” 


1» 


try! 


she said, but added oe “Oh, let me 


GQLouise ee 
F a zenda, © 
still in the 
com edies 
of which 
she rules 
as queen. 
Why abdi- 
cate a per- 
fectly good 
throne? 


GIn the Sennett days Marie 
Prevost did every job given 
her in perfect shape—so now 
in “The Lower of Camille,” 
she is the lady of the camel- 
lias. 


He gave her a chance, and I met that 
director the first day she worked ior him. 

“T believe she’s doing awfully well,’ he 
said. “I think I have a find. But I want 
to see the rushes.” 

I asked if I might sit in on the rushes. 
We were all a little breathless, I guess. 
Dorothy made her entrance in the film— 
and what work she did! 

“T can do it,’ she said simply. “I can 
make “em cry, too!” 

Now the Warner Brothers have signed 
Dorothy on a long-term contract. 


G Marie Prevost showing the under- 
pinning on which she built her suc- 
cess. 


Louise Fazenda makes a very big salary now, but she 
has as yet to attain to the great heights which her abilities 
should command. And she is no longer the awkward high 
school girl, who traded on her awkwardness in pictures. She 
is a very good looking, and most interesting and fascinating 
young lady. Some day when the picture stories match 
up with her brains, she is going to be a dramatic sensation 
in the films. Or else she will find her niche on the stage. 

Until recently, Louise lived with her parents in an un- 
pretentious little frame house in Los Angeles. I believe 
she has recently purchased a new home, however. 

Phyllis Haver is the enigma of enigmas. She did such 
marvelous work in “The Christian” that we thought she 
would go right on up in dramatic roles. What has side- 
tracked her nobody knows. It certainly isn’t lack of 
talent, nor lack of beauty. 

But { think she will see her name in electrics yet— 


Q Phyllis Haver whose eyes, the most beautiful gray a tribute to real earnestness, ambition and ability of 
eyes on the screen, will next be seen in ‘“The 


Snob.” another apparently frivolous comedy girl. 


f 


haplins— 


CW CAILUVE 
By Jom Tully 


HARLIE CHAPLIN’S next picture will be a story of laughter | 
and tears and of hope deferred. It will be blended with the ' 
naive avarice of a lonely stranger in search of gold in the biting 
blizzards of the north. It will be Chaplin at the topmost peak of bf 

his dazzling career. His work in this picture will place him secure as the f 

greatest pantomimist of all recorded time. It is the story of the Alaskan 

gold rush interwoven with all the jabbings of fate that can well come to 
one who is typical of the entire human race—in almost reaching the goal— 

and watching its shadow disappear—with the pained expression that only a 

Chaplin can wear. It will be crowned with the majesty of enterprise— 

and the futility of it. 

The famous “Chilkoot Pass,” the gateway to the Alaska gold fields of 
1898, has been duplicated by Chaplin. An exact replica of the original 
pass has been built on a 
mountainside. The rugged 
camps of the pioneers are pic- 
tured, cluttering at the base of 
frozen cliffs. To make the 
pass a pathway thousands of ee ; 
feet long was cut through the «it i 
snows of the far northern - a: q 
boundaries. It wound through ' 
a narrow defile to the top of : Los 
the mountain, and it was only 4 | 

| 
i 


ee ee ee 


made possible because of the 
drifts of eternal snow against 
tne mountainside. 


QCharlie Chaplin 
as a Sourdough. 


Rush of the Yukon. 
Thousands of men were 
recruited when the rush 
was staged and, though 
they were hobos and 
tramps, they all knew 
and loved Charlie. 


‘The exact location of the feat was accomplished in a 
narrow basin formation. A trail, nine miles long, was 
blazed through the immense fir forest, and all the para- 
phernalia was hauled from the nearest railroad station. 

The filming of the hundreds of men going through Chil- 
koot Pass is equal, if not superior, to any ‘mob scene’ ever 
pictured on the screen. 

Special agents of the railroad were asked to round up 
more than a thousand men for this scene. In two days the 
great gathering of derelicts had assembled. They gathered 
with their blankets on their backs, the frayed wanderers of 
the western nation. It was beggary on a holiday. What 
mattered it if it were only a few days work? They were to 
be seen in a picture with Chaplin—the mightiest vagabond 


Q\Charlie Chaplin finds 
in the Alaskan gold 
rush his greatest oppor- 


tunity for comedy. 


of them all. It would be the red- 
letter day in their lives—the day they 
went over Chilkoot Pass with Charlie 
Chaplin. 

A more rugged and picturesque 
gathering of men could hardly be im- 
agined. They arrived at the impro- 
vised scene of Chilkoot Pass in a 
special train—and what is more—a 
special train of dining cars went ahead 
of them. It was thought best to keep 
the diners in full view of the derelicts. 

To have seen them going through 
the ‘‘scene”’ was a study in the fine 
qualities of human nature—that re- 
sponded to Chaplin as if by magic. 
These wasted men trudged through 
the heavy snows of the narrow pass 
just as if gold were actually to be 
their reward—and not just a day’s 
pay in what is beyond doubt the 
world’s greatest comedy. 

The comedian himself played the 
role of Director-General. He was 
here, there, and everywhere, giving 
instructions, leading the men, and on 
occasion mixing with them through- 
out the day. It was possibly the most 
successfully handled mob scene ever 


Q.Lita Grey. 
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assembled before a movie camera. This episode of Chilkoot 


Pass will bewilder and ckarm the most blase movie fan. 
Intense realism depicts the hardships endured by the 
which blocked 


rugged pioneers who scaled the mountains 
i sold for some— 


their progress into what was the valley of 


5 


and the valley of despair for 
others. 

Chaplin, in his world-famous 
characterization — the vagabond 
with the baggy trousers and the 
big shoes, the trick hat and the swagger little cane, the de- 
tachable and vari-colored tie and the frayed white collar— 
was never seen to better advantage. 

Here was an audience of a thousand hoboes—and in their 
midst was a man whose appeal is so universal that the 
‘vagrants claimed him as their own. He was a blood brother 
of misfortune and not a millionaire with a mansion ona hill. 
Could any man’s art be given a higher tribute? 

Several of us accompanied Chaplin as he left the hotel on 
the edge of the mountain. The men stood on each side of 
the narrow snow-covered road as we passed them in a large 
sleigh. 

Chaplin, the little hat jauntily on his curly black hair, and 
the little mustache in place, held the scarf about his neck. 
As we passed the men, mighty shouts went up and echoed 
over the green and white forests, ‘Hello, Charlo! Hello, 
Charlie! Good luck, Old Boy!” 

As the sleigh hurried on through the woods and the echo 
of the shouting died away, I said, “You see, Charlie, those 
men know you. You speak in their language. They under- 
stand. You are a vagrant at heart, as they are.” 

“Yes,” replied the little comedian, “but I’d rather be mé 
than them.” 

And yet, in his role of the hard .uck sourdough in this 
Alaska picture, Chaplin presents the biography of a life 
with complete understanding and sympathy. And while the 
pathos and suffering of the characters are converted into 
laughter, there is linked to the picture a chain of circum- 
stantial tragedy that is relieved by the great comedian’s 
ribald mastery of pantomine and comedy. 

All of the spectacular scenes are filmed in keeping with the 
Alaskan atmosphere. 

Scenes of great magnitude are also built at the Chaplin 
Studios in Hollywood. A reproduction of the main section 
of Nome in 798 is erected there with a background of 
mountains. : 

This comedy-drama-tragedy of the Alaska gold rush is 
Chaplin’s greatest picture for two reasons it rep- 
resents Chaplin’s intellectual and artistic growth fresh from 
a year in directing “A Woman of Paris’—and secondly—it 
runs the entire gamut of human emotions—the blended 
panorama of life the subtle and vital essence of 
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G Charlie Chaplin’s voice 
is husky with emotion 
but the dog is plain 
husky. 


it—the defeat and the victory and the 
growth of a soul in struggle. 

And of course, while this picture 
will be spectacular from a scenic and 
technical standpoint, it will be far 
more humorous than any picture 


were a writer, and all his other pic- 
tures were but short tales in com- 
parison with this full length and 
vividly written novel. 

And through all the picture Chap- 
lin has not forgotten the children. 
There is a tenderness in the great 
comedian for the children of the na- 
tions. They were his first admirers. 
and well he knows it. It was their 
response that led him on to fame 
and fortune. And always, in the 
making of comedy, he considers them. 
The picture being on a vaster scale, 
it gives him greater opportunity for a wider range of comic 
pantomime. 

So much has been said of Chaplin’s genius and of his early 
discovery. It may not come amiss to write here for 
SCREENLAND, as from one who has been close to him, some- 
thing concerning his discovery. ne 

As a matter of absolute fact—Charlie Chaplin was dis- 
covered by the little children of all the world. He was not 
broke when he entered pictures—a lad of twenty or-so. In- 
stead, he had several thousand dollars—a considerable sum 
for a young actor. Besides, he* had been well-known in 
England as a juvenile comedian for several years. It is 
well to bear in mind that he was recognized by shrewd 
theatrical men at that early age. ; 

Another fact, not generally known by but a few people: 
Chaplin was the biggest man on the comedy lot from the day 
he made his first picture. Mack Swain, the giant comedian, 
now working with Chaplin in the present picture, was one 
of the first men to appear with Chaplin in that seemingly 
long-ago period. It is from no less an authority than Swain 


that Chaplin, from the very first day, divined and went 


beyond what was expected of him. Within a short time from 
his entry into pictures, the directors complained to the 
powers-that-be that Chaplin wanted his own way, and would 
not “take direction.” It was great talent trying to assert 
itself—to climb out of the embryo into the uniform of the 
greatest actor in the world. Chaplin would not be stan- 
dardized. He was conscious of ability in his soul, as great 
talent ever is. He fought to wear the baggy trousers and the 
battered hat. The children soon greeted him as the un- 
crowned King of Laughter. And within eighteen months he 
was world-famous and earning a million a year. No man 
“discovered” him at all. He first discovered himself, and the 
children of the nations responded. The highbrows came 
later—as they always do—trailing behind them—their 


- second-hand approval. 


Before this, Chaplin was always enthusiastic about the 
“movies.” 

Alfred Reeves, his present business manager, was also the 
manager of the company in-which Chaplin appeared before 
he entered pictures. Mr. Reeves has known Chaplin from 


his fifteenth birthday. He has seen Charlie Chaplin’s father | 


x 


which preceded it. It is as if Chaplin 


QSurrounded by the trackless 
wilderness, Charlie, for the 
first time in his life, meets 
with a cold reception. 


on the stage and pronounced him ene of 
the most talented actors of his day. It 
is the period of 1910 of which Mr. 
Reeves speaks— 

‘While we played in New York 
Charlie conceived the idea of utilizing 
all his spare time away from the 
theatre in the making of picture 
comedies. He outlined his idea to all 
the members of the company, thinking 
then that all we needed was a camera. 

“Charlie and myself, always the best of friends, agreed at 
the time to put up one thousand dollars each for the pur- 
chase of a camera. We thought then that all we had to do 
was to play as in our vaudeville act, in the open air, and it 
would register on the screen. The idea of scenes made in 
short lengths, long shots and close-ups, and inserts being 
taken separately and later assembled was never dreamed of 
by us. The cutting of the film, in which Charlie has no 
equal, was never dreamed of by him then. 

“We entered into this agreement in all seriousness, but 
because our work took us from New York, it was abandoned. 
But Charlie always carried the idea in his mind. Since then 
we have often wondered what the outcome would have been 
had we carried out the original agreement. 

“On returning to England in the summer of 1912 we com- 
| bined business with pleasure by playing the theatres of the 
| Channel Islands. aah 
_ “While playing the theatre on the Island of Jersey, there 
was a street parade and carnival in progress and a news 
weekly cameraman recorded the event. He was here, there 
and everywhere, but wherever he went a very pompous 
gentleman, who was apparently in charge of affairs, would 
always be found in front of the camera lens. He would 
shake hands with the local dignitaries and always turn from 
them and face the camera as he did so. He might be termed 
the first ‘Camera hog.’ Always would he bow and register 
his greetings to the camera while his guests stood in the 
background, or off to one side. Charlie was completely 
fascinated by this bit of business and told me then that 
some day he would put it in a picture. In an early picture 
of his—‘Kids Auto Races’—you will find the fulfillment 
of his resolve. 

“We returned to America shortly afterward for our second 
tour and while playing in Philadelphia, upon response to a 
wire from Kessel and Bauman—theatrical booking agents— 
Charlie went to New York and there signed his first picture 
contract. 

“And so, contrary to the general idea that Charlie was 
‘discovered’ for pictures while playing in Los Angeles, 
Charlie arrived in California with a one-year picture contract 
in his pocket. The rest of Charlie’s history is written by 
the children and himself. 

“Charlie’s greatest problem in his early picture days was 
his struggle with the comedy makers to allow him to portray 
his parts and ideas as he felt them. He wanted from the 
first to instill ideas, humor and characterization into his 
work. When, after much effort, he was allowed to do this 


- he found himself—and then the children found him. That 


? 


Charlie was born to be a great actor is obvious.’ 

The white light that beats about a throne is always piti- 
less. And Chaplin occupies a throne by world-popular 
acclaim. But—his tastes are simple—and his whole life is 
for the most part devoted to his work. His energy is tre- 
mendous. He never tires. Even at that, I sometimes feel 
that he is over-engined—that his mind is too strong and 
vital for his body—that he can run five miles more easily 
than the average man can walk that distance. It is a matter 
of Hollywood history that he neither drinks nor smokes— 
and that he really has a born appreciation for the beautiful. 

I have been with this man during the silent hours through 
long months. He is a shy and sensitive human being with a 
great capacity for wonder. But a character analysis of the 
comedian is not within my score at this time. It has always 
seemed to mé that the children have discovered and know 
the real Charlie Chaplin. A man cannot portray that which 
he does not feel. The children do not need to be told. 

Those of us who have read the history of pantomimic art 
are aware that the greatest pantomimists have always had a 
streak of sadness in them. It is an inborn quality. Chaplin 
is no exception. But like other great artists of gesture, 
Chaplin has the high streak of laughter also. He is a 
panoramist of human emotions. 

Chaplin’s present picture will be followed by another 
comedy, as it is not the comedian’s intention to enter the 
serious drama in a directorial capacity for the next few 
years at least. 

While his picture, “A Woman of Paris,” has been cordially 
acclaimed by the public and critics the world over, Chaplin, 
like all real artists, has certain stories locked up within him 
that he must release. These stories coincide with his vein 
for comedy-drama. Hence his decision not to reenter the 
more serious field for some time. 

Lita Grey, Chaplin’s new leading woman, will appear in 
this picture with him. Several years ago Lita played as a 
child in “The Kid.” She is now a full-fledged young lady, 
and has received her first starring contract with the comedian, 
who told her years ago that some day he would make her 
a star. 

Her work in this picture has borne out Chaplin’s faith in 
her innate ability. 

The epic of the north will be completed this year and will 
be of ten or more reels. Chaplin will journey to New York 
to attend its premiere. It will be an epoch making event 
in the cinema world. 
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Lady of 
Hollywood 


ILEEN PRINGLE, the Beautiful Lady of Three It wasn’t a case of “from rags to riches” with Aileen 
Weeks, has brought to the screen a new type Pringle. Quite the reverse. Compared to her former gay 
of vampire. ‘She is the seductive aristocrat, with existence, her present life is one of hard work and study. 
poise and dignity. Consequently her success has not gone to her head, nor | 

Miss Pringle’s air of being to the manner born is not as- will she ever be counted among the nouveau riche of filmland. 
sumed. It is hers by right of birth and breeding. As the who scarcely know how to spend their new-won wealth. 
beautiful and popular Miss Aileen Bisbee of San Francisco’s She merely prizes her success the more sincerely, knowing 
“four hundred,” she had every advantage that wealth and the price of it in sacrifice of family and luxury. 
culture could give her. London, Paris, Vienna— 
she knew them all. Then in 1917 came her mar- 
riage to one of Jamaica’s greatest land-owners. 

It was while her husband was on a trip to 
Paris that Aileen Pringle felt the desire to act 
too strongly to be denied. She came to New 
York, and after vicissitudes that included going 
hungry—for she would not write either to her 
husband or father for funds—she finally landed 
a part with George Arliss in The Green Goddess, 
in the Broadway stage production. Success came 
but her health failed, so she was exiled to Cali- 
fornia. Little by little she made a place for her- 
self in pictures, and in Three Weeks she estab- 
lished herself among the best of them. True As 
Steel strengthened that position, and now she is 
at the top of the ladder, an aristocrat among 
vampires. 

She has chic, this dark-eyed, white-skinned 
woman of the lissome lines. Also, she 
has cachet, that indefinable but unescap- 
abla stamp of breeding. When she 
smiles, it is a studied thing, but tantaliz- 
ing. Her eyes are pools of mystery. 
And her carriage is a joy. 


Aileen Pringle has the 
class, 
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QQ The beautiful lady of Three Weeks has brought to the screen 
a new type of vampire. She is the seductive aristocrat. The 
vamps of yesterday were long on sex appeal but short on family 
trees. But Aileen Pringle has that poise and dignity that mark 


the caste of Vere de Vere, subily and devastatingly blended 
with the lure of the flesh. 


OlHill 


By Anne 


_DWARD, Prince of Wales, heir to the throne of 
England, wanted to be amused. 
“Send for that Will Rogers chappie, who makes 
them all laugh at the Follies,’ Edward ordered 
his equerry or the lord high chamberlain or the great Pooh 
Bah, or somebody. 

And the deed was done, 

Will grabbed up his two coils of intelligent rope, his 
old sombrero, and three packages of spearmint gum, and 
hastened out to Long Island. 

And then the fun began. 

The Prince—and about a hundred prominent men from 
both sides of the Atiantic—sat and listened to Will Rogers 
for fifty minutes. Will’s speech was to the point—and 
the point was to kid the prince. He kidded him about 
the girls, poio, gold-braided pants, falling off horses, the 
late hours he had been keeping. 

Kidded him, that’s all, in his inimitable, irresistible, in- 
offensive style. 


Q Will Rogers is an 
actor; in fact, the 
most popular star 
Ziegfeld Follies 
ever had. Perhaps 
the reason is that 
he still remains a 
cowboy.° 


QWill Rogers with 
his  stage-going 
lariat entertains 
Louise Fazenda in 
one of the scenes 
of a Hal Roach 
comedy, 


And the Prince liked it. 
“T told him I didn’t know what to call him,” Will drawls 
as he twirls his almost human rope before the Follies’ 


followers. “I said I knowed he wuz the Prince in the 
mornin’, and Dave Windsor playin’ polo in the afternoons, 
and Lord Renfrew at night.” 

I asked Will Rogers in his dressing room at the New 
Amsterdam theater the other night how he does it. That 
apparently inexhaustible monologue which he changes every 
night in the week, matinees included. How he can kid the 
Prince and make him like it. How he can lasso the head- 


line position on a Follies bill with an ordinary coil of rope 


and a loose tongue. 

“Wa-a-ll,” Will drawls. “If I make any p’ticlar success 
in this here humor business I guess you could say it’s due 
to one fact. I know when to stop. I’ve kidded the most 
prominent men in the worid, I guess, and so fur as I 
know, they ain’t airy one of them that holds a grudge agin 
me. I guess I’m about the’enly comedian can lasso a 
feller like McAdoo and make him come up on the stage 
and work with me. I don’t aim to make nobody mad. I 
aim to give the people a good time and make ’em laugh and 


A WILL ROGERS’ WISE CRACK 


‘(I see by the papers there’s a lot of folks going to 
Europe. Well, there was a lot went over in 1917. 


“This ain’t the same crowd.”’ 


Q Will Rogers doesn’t un- 
derstand his success oi 
the screen. He says, “I 
ain't got no romantic 


ap peal.” 


GQWhen a 
cowboy 
imitates a 
cowboy — 
Will as 
Tom Mix. 


GQ Perhaps Will has some ro- 
mantic appeal after all. 


make ’em think, but I don’t aim to hurt their 
feelin’s none. 

“As fur how I git my stuff, that’s easy. I 
read the papers ever’ mornin’ and evenin’ and 1 
G.You thought this was Ford make a sort of runnin’ comment on the day’s 
Sterling. _ It really shows news. And they’s only one principle I work on— 
Will is an actor — I allus tell the truth. I don’t twist and distort 

the facts to make a joke of ’em. I try to hit 
what the public is thinkin’ about things and say 
what they’d say if they knowed how to put it in words. A 
feller once said that he bet all the husbands who come to 
the Follies and don't bring their wives pull my gags at the 


P Co 
Will Rogers is the screen’s ; 2 3 
iy Boa te Here he breakfast table the next mornin’, as they read the paper. 
is as Ernest Torrence. 


and pretend they is original with them. Shucks! I don’t 
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care. They’s welcome to ’em. JI ain’t got no patent on my 
stuff. 

“And as to how I keep it up, day in and day out, why, 
that’s the easy part of it. It’s only when I ain’t, been 
workin’ for quite a spell that I git stale and can’t make the 
gags come easy. When I work ever’ day I git the habit 
of seein’ something funny or ridic’lous in ever’thing I read. 
No, I don’t read other humorists’ stuff. I’m scared I'll git 
confused. I read the editorials and news, and I try to 
figger out what the average man is thinkin’ and talkin’ about, 
and I shoot some of my stuff at him, and if he thinks I’m 
great it’s because I think like he does. Foot! They ain’t 
no trick to it at all!” 

Not all of us have seen him on the stage of the Follies, 
or have read his pungent and shrewd witticisms in the 
daily papers which pay him big money to write them, but 
Will Rogers is known to screen fans more favorably than 
any other comedian, in proportion to the number of times 
he has appeared on the screen. 

For a long time it looked as if Will Rogers weren’t going 
to find his place in the Hollywood sun. There was one 
great picture, Jubilo, about which picture fans have never 
quit talking. Then there 
was a feature picture about 
a Swede longshoreman, I 
believe it was; and then— 


From Will Rogers’ Syndicated 
N ewspaper Writing 


win out; then he makes us grin lovingly at his foolishness 
or his embarrassing predicaments. But above all he makes 
us love him. B : 

I don’t think any one gets a huge laugh out of a Rogers 
comedy. 
never uproariously funny. In pictures as on the stage 
Rogers is a humorist rather than a comedian. 

After Rogers had gotten through his bashful attempt to 
analyze his appeal, I-did a little theorizing on what makes 
Will Rogers America’s most representative comedian. 

“You've got honest-to-God Yankee wit, the kind that 
springs from the soil—typically American i 

“Say, looky here, I ain’t no Yankee. I’m from Oklahoma,” 
Will interrupted indignantly. 

“I mean,” I explained, “Yankee in the sense that it means 
representative of ail America, as against British or French 
humor. _ You don’t make jokes. You make humorous. pithy 
comments on anything that comes into your head. You 
call your gags over the footlights like a farmer driving 
through town on a load of hay exchanges quips with the 
other farmers.” 

“I guess you mean that all right,” Will said ruefully, as 
he unwound his long legs 
from his chair posts. 

I watched his slow, awk- 
ward movements as he 
gathered up his _ ropes, 


The situations are amusing and touching, but . 


But I want to tell you 


a long «silence. But. the ; s p 

movie fans did not forget. I have a custem of introducing prominent people of our 
Finally along came The audience every night to the rest of the audience, and I 
Ropiw’ Fool, which was have had some pretty big men. 

rung in as a trailer to the that a few weeks ago when I heard Walter Johnson was 
regular aes + ne ‘way back in the house I knew he was so bashful that he 
Uneaties ae nest would never stand up if I introduced him. 

the exhibitors were sur- 


prised to find that more 


So I sneaked down off the stage and went out there and — 


clapped on his leather chaps 
and his old sombrero, and 


shambled on off—the high- 


est salaried comedian jin 
New York, and the most 
beloved character comedian 
on the screen; Out front 


people came out to see good 
ole Will Rogers make his 
rope cut didoes than came 
to see the hero get the girl. 

That set the exhibitors 
talking and the screen fans 
demanding more Will Rogers. And what those two want, 
the producers are bound to make. So in the course of 
time there began to trickle into the theater such pictures as 
Jus’? Passin’ Thru, Hustlin’ Hank and Uncensored Movies. 


For at last a producer had been found who saw the Rogers 
greatness in its true light. Pathe signed Rogers for thir- 
teen pictures, the last of which, Gee Whisz, Genevieve, was 
released this October. Tor Pathe this has been a lucky 
thirteen. Gangling, homely, beloved Will Rogers was given 
his head in this baker’s dozen of comedies. He was even 
allowed to write the sub-titles, in his own inimitable style. 

And he cleaned up! The crowds talked Will Rogers 
as they poured out of the theater—and asked for more. 

Why? 

I asked Will Rogers that question as he chewed spear- 
raint in his dressing room. 

“T don’t know why they like me in pictures,” Will an- 
swered candidly. “I ain’t got no romantic appeal. You 
know—like Valentino or Navarro, and it’s the women that 
support the movies. And I ain’t sure that I’m a movie 
comedian at all. JI ain’t no good at all at making up 
funny business to do before the camera. I guess I’m cam- 
era-shy. I know I’m funny to look at—but fer-the life of 
me I can’t think up funny things to do. All I can do is to 
jes’ act like Will Rogers.” 

That’s the secret of it. He’s just Will Rogers in every 
comedy he makes. Will first makes us sorry for him— 
just a little bit, you know; then he makes us want him to 


put my rope around his neck and with the aid of the other and the 
players I literally dragged him up on the stage. 


Well, he got the biggest applause, and the most genuine, 
that I-ever heard in our place. 


there the dress-shirt boys 
fashionably un- 
dressed, marcelled, bedia- 
monded women began to 
‘smile affectionately and to 
clap every slow, awkward 
step which took him and his 
intelligent ropes to the center of the stage. Then the clap- 
ping reached crescendo. New York loves its idol. 


After talking with Rogers at the Follies I went over to 
Pathe’s offices to see The Truthful Liar, one of the three 
comedies he has made around a typical American type of 
comedy character—Congressman Alfalfa Doolittle. When 
Alfalfa returns to the old home town after having been 
ambassador to England he tells his cronies a humorous 
and slightly exaggerated version of his experiences abroad. 
The climax of Yankee comedy comes when Alfalfa teaches 
the king to play poker—winning even his funny little gold 
crown from the august but unfortunate card novice.’ This 
comedy makes us feel what in our hearts we firmly believe 
—that. Americans have it all over royalty, and that if you 
know how to approach ’em, the royalty; guys are human 
underneath. Every one dreams of slapping the Prince 
on the back and calling him Ed. When Will Rogers does 
that in the picture we get a vicarious satisfaction out of it- 

Now that his contract with Pathe is finished what will 
happen to Will Rogers, the screen comedian? Rogers him- 
self.says he doesn’t know. He wants to make more pic- 
tures; he likes the movies. ‘But Rogers still isn’t convinced 
that he is a good screen comedian! 

Will, we screen fans need you. That kindly humor, that 
lovable, gangling figure, that vacant, ugly face lighted by 
the Yankee-shrewd brain. We need what you stand for, 
Will—clean, kindly, inoffensive, pungent, earthy humor. 

Aw, come on back! 
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PRODUCING 
~ COMPANIES 


By Ted Taylor 


<\ASY MONEY” and “‘the 
/ movies” became sy- ae 

Gg 
/nonymous: so long ago L 
that it’s a complicated 


66) 


job to disentangle them now. CO ny Ui L | 


Run a few thousand feet of prac- es Wh 
tically worthless celluloid through a TE EL 
camera, exposing a few cuties or 
near-cuties in the process, dish it up 
with subtitular warnings of “Then 
Came Dawn,” and “A Little Child 
Shall Lead Them,” pick a few spicy 
words for a title, and there you are! 
Cost, a mere $20,000 or so. Profits— 
who can tell? Maybe a million! 

Although the film fans read vociferously every scrap of 
fact and fable available about the personal lives of the 
handsome boys and cutie girls of the movies, they seem to 
care not at all for dry business. 

And the result is the fast-talking promoters of many a 
quickly organized “producing corporation” find the pick- 
ings very profitable. After selling stock in single shares 07 
big blocks—and collecting the money—they quietly remove 
themselves elsewhere to spend the money. When it’s spent 
they organize another movie company. 

Many an ambitious young assistant director “Sells” his 
ability to sympathetic women who put up enough money to 
produce a picture. Then the ambitious young man incor- 
porates “Rudolf Productions, Inc.,” rents space at a “Jeas- 
ing studio,” engages actors and makes a picture. 

The picture costs out of ail proportion to its merit. And 


G This deserted building 
once housed dressing- 
rooms of successful 
players. But in the 
growth of the industry 
the successful compa- 
nies moved to larger 
studios, and fakers have 
seized upon the de- 
» serted lots to hoodwink 
ivestors, 


it takes as long to make as possible, 

because the young “producer and di- 

rector” is drawing so much salary a 

week during production—as per con- 

GWM bt tract with the ‘angel.’ His friends 

are drawing salaries, too, as assist- 

ALALLS| ants and technical experts and man- 

oe agers and every other title. imagin- 

peu able. There is often more imagina- 

ie tion displayed in inventing jobs 

) : about one of these independent units 

a7: than there is on the plot and the 
= direction. 

Another sly trick is to engage free- 
lances for an “all-star cast.” The 
freelance salaries run high in the hundreds, but the producer 
convinces his backer that “names” are necessary to put over 
the picture. The well-known freelance players show up 
one Monday morning, and shooting proceeds with frenzied 
rapidity. All the close-ups and foreground shots for the 
entire picture are photographed by Saturday night. Then 
the freelancers are paid their one week’s salaries and dis- 
missed. And the director proceeds leisurely with the re- 
mainder of his picture, using inexpensive doubles, and split- 
ting with his fellow conspirators the difference in the salary 
list for the balance of production—which may run several 
months. 

The “shoestring” promoters even fool experienced mo- 
tion picture men—sometimes. The most amusing instance 


of this that I know of occurred last year and involved one 
of the biggest production companies in the game. 


QThe Caswell studio, at 1107 North Bronson Ave., Hollyacood, is typical of the. studios used 
by fleeting. “independent producers’ who never produce, and also as the “acting academy’ 


of various make-up schools. 


“O’Conor Productions, Inc.” blazoned on the fence quiets any 


apprehensions on the part of students and investors. 


Without a cent of capital this young man raised $112,500, 
engaged a director and technical artist, got a first-class re- 
lease promised for his unmade picture, travelled across the 
continent to the studios, was interviewed, photographed and 
put up at an exclusive club. With a little more shrewdness 
he might haye gone ahead and produced the picture and 
today be among the best film financiers. But he made a 
slight error. Here’s the story: 

In an Ohio city there was a youth following his father’s 
footsteps in the building of model bungalows. With some 
of his money he dabbled in home-talent movies—crude lit- 
tle short-reel stories that were shown in local houses. 

The experience aroused his movie ambitions and he went 
to New York. A friend casually introduced him to a cer- 
tain director who has been in the game since its early days. 

“Maybe you can give me a tip,” said the dapper youth 
from Ohio to the director. “I’ve got a man who wants to 
put $150,000 into pictures and I’m looking for a good 
director.” 

The director cleared his throat modestly. 

“Well, I’ve directed most of the big stars,” he said. “I’m 
turning down contract offers just now because I want to 
produce a story of my own.” 

“What kind of a story?” 

““‘Gilded Profit.’ It’s a i 

“Say, that sounds good. 
will you?” 

The director was delighted. 


With script in hand the youth called upon the vice-presi- 
dent of a big film company that was releasing some inde- 
pendently made picture. 


“T’'ve the well-known director, Bob Marker, under con- 
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Let me look over the script, 


tract and I’m going to make a $150,000 production of this 
story,” he stated confidently. 


The executive was impressed by the boy’s “front,” and 
offered to pay. 50 percent of the production cost when the 
negative was handed to him. The youth persuaded him 
to make the guarantee 75 percent of the cost, and had the 
agreement in writing. 


Then he went to the New York representative of a 


cinema financing company and got $112,500. 

The Ohioan then went to California with his director 
and his script and a press agent. : 

At the studio the young men were received with open 
arms by the studio manager. The publicity department 
hailed the promoter as “The Youngest Film Producer in 
the World” and scattered interviews and photographs among 
the newspapers. The “producer” engaged an art director, 
who insisted on putting up his new boss at the exclusive 
college club. And he started plans to produce his picture. 

Where was he going to get his additional $37,500? He 
didn’t know, and he tried not to worry about it. 

He might have actually got the picture in production 
had he not made one mistake. 

In moving from his hotel to the club he neglected to 
pay a bill of $150. The hotel recognized a newspaper pic- 
ture of “The Youngest Film Producer” as its non-paying 
guest. The manager showed this circular to the art director 
who had made the producer his guest. Whereupon the art 
director compared notes with the press agent and Bob 
Marker, the director. None of them had received any actual. 
money, and there were discrepancies in the young producer’s 
various stories. 

So they went to the vice-president in charge of produc- 


fith appeared in Dallas, Texas. 


f capital out of this pretentious lay-out, 
fortune here from the movie game. 


tion at the studio. Telegrams flashed to New York and 
the contract with the “producer” was cancelled. The com- 
pany officially announced that it was cancelled because the 
producer ‘“‘had broken down in health.” The young man’s 
wife sent him railroad fare home. 

Impersonators of famous film folk crop up in many 
parts of the country. A few years ago David Work Grif- 
Notice that “Work.” 

Griffith was looking for a beautiful blonde for the lead 
in his next production. He found her in a shop in the 
person of Marguerite McCully, 22. He signed her for $3600 
the first year, to be doubled each year—and the fifth year 
she could name her own figures. : 

He took her to the leading department store and ordered 
that anything she desired be turned over to her. ‘‘Charge 
to Mr. Griffith.” 


Joe Luckett, who was handling Griffith films in Dallas, 
impersonated a plumber and inspected the stranger's room. 
“Not the real Dave,” he declared. Then the cops walked 
in and arrested David “Work” Griffith, who admitted he was 
joes Staley: 

A Mr. “Klein,” claiming to be a casting director, was 
arrested, with two fellow officials on the charge of a 60- 
year-old woman that they obtained $600 from her, prom- 
ising to star her with her son and daughter. 


Another Hollywood woman, Mrs. R. C. Richer, took ad- 
_vantage of a bargain offer—‘“Movie Stars Made, 2 for $150.” 


She paid the $150 to see her two daughters twinkle on the 
screen. When she found the “producer” had disappeared 
she told the police. But she had neglected to learn the 
“producer’s’ name. wae 

ies ; =) 


REP SS ONE Tee a OTe he SA ee Ae eS 


QThe enclosed stage of the Brentwood Studio. of 
honest and ambitious adventurers sought to win a 


Before the stock-selling: companies made 


One motion picture company in Chicago has been in the 
limelight of the courts off and on—mostly on—for months. 
The company produced a picture called “Hope,” just as 
promised. But when the cast was announced some fifty 
young women were grievously disappointed, each having 
expected the stellar role. Many of them had paid from 
$35 to $60 to be “made stars in five weeks,” they said. 
But much of the producers’ time was taken up by having 
students pose in bathing suits. 

Charges against this company were filed by two members 
of the cast. The president and vice-president were ar- 
rested and pleaded guilty to conspiracy when confronted 
with overwhelming evidence that seemed to show their only 
motive in advertising for “movie actors with or without 
experience” was to extort money from them. Both were 
given jail sentences. 

In Indianapolis is the office of another company. This 
concern announced a picture with Betty Blythe in the lead- 
ing role, a statement Miss Blythe promptly denied. 

Another picture concern in that locality sold $200,000 
worth of stock and never made a picture. 

Another San Francisco promoter recruited would-be actors 
to act as his “partners” in his film company. When the 
picture was sold the investors were to get their money back 
and part of the profits as well. 

But the officials paid themselves such enormous salaries 
that no profit was possible even had a picture been made 
and sold. However, the promoter simply broke up the 
company and decamped to Los Angeles. 

In Los Angeles he rented an office in Loew’s State theater 
building, furnished it with upholstered mahogany, soft rugs 


o> 
jon 


and floor lamps, and hung out his sign as an “independent 
producer.” Forewarned of his San Francisco activities a 
young woman friend of mine paid him a visit to learn, if 
possible, what he had up his sleeve for Los Angeles in- 
vestors. Let her tell her experience: 

“Tt was 9 in the morning when I entered, and already 
half a dozen prospective clients were waiting for Mr. Mc- 
Keen, president, secretary and board of directors of the 
‘picture company.’ 

“At 11 o’clock Mr. McKeen entered, walked. quickly 
and obliviously past the waiting roomful and shut the door 
of his office. Then the buzzer began ringing, and one by 
one the sheep filed in. 

“When my turn came to enter the sanctum, the first thing 
which struck me was the personality of McKeen. A hand- 
some man, with dark hair, close clipped moustache, and 
regular features, there was a magnetism about him which 
lent conviction to his words and compe liking of the 
man himself. 

“Vour name?’ he interrogated. 

‘Marjorie Gray,’ I replied promptly. 

“ “How do you do, Marjorie, he smiled, shaking my hand 
warmly and waving me courteously to a chair. 

“ «So you want to get into pictures.’ He looked at me 
closely, yet with a friendly twinkle in his dark eyes, 

“ “Take off your hat, Marjorie.’ 

SIL cobek: 

‘‘Turn sideways. That’s right. 
How tall are you? Five feet four. 
He paused thoughtfully. 

‘You have an almost classical profile. 
would screen well. Are you athletic? 
a lot? That’s fine. Always wear your hair straight?’ 

“He smiled engagingly when I declared that waves were 
too expensive for stenographers. 


Now stand over there. 
Hm. Just about right. 


A face that 


‘*Now, Marjorie, are you in a position to support your- 
self for a few weeks?’ he inquired. 
I told him. 
This very casually. 


“Ves I could manage that all right,’ 
“You don’t have a car, 
~T explained about my Ford, adding that I also was the 
proud possessor of a bank account. 
‘‘T think you'll do, Marjorie,’ 
And he went rapidly 


de you?’ 


he announced decisively. 
into plans for photographs a screen 


SCREEN AND 


Swim, play tennis - 


listed on ’Change. 


tryout and spoke alluringly of an opening in the cast of the 
company’s next production.” 
“Marjorie Grey” did not return to become a film star, 
as per appointment, however. She knew a little more about 
Mr. McKeen’s company than Mr. McKeen suspected. 
To enumerate all the production schemes for exchanging 
hard cash for soft opportunities in film investment would 


be a tedious task. ¥ 


There was an Albany man who cleaned up about $40,000 
in two years. His favorite scheme, according to the New 
York attorney general, was selling managerships in branch 
offices of “King Films.” - 2 

There were three others accused by W. H. Kollman of 
Los Angeles with selling him a two-thirds interest in the 
“Cinema Stars Company,’ ” a movie publicity concern that 
did not exist. 

There was Regal Brady, president of the Desert Feature 
Film Corporation, who had a jail cell as office for a time 
when five cowboys declared they had paid him $100 a share 
for stock he was selling to others for $1 a share. 

There were any number of others who clinched with the 
law. And twice as many again who were careful to keep 
inside the law. There are some 50 studios in Los Angeles. 
And just 19 of them are occupied by legitimate, recognized 
producing companies. The remainder occasionally house 
regular producers, but most of the time are headquarters 
for production companies with stock to sell and little other 
aim in life. 

The moral is: There’s no easy money in the movies. 
That is, except for the “producers” who collect it and give 
nothing in return. 
wind up in jail. 

Real money made in motion pictures is the result of 
sweat and prayers and watchful waiting. And you have 
to have a fortune to play with from the beginning. 

Remember that the only successful small movie stock- 
selling proposition in film history was the New Bedford 
Whaling corporation, which produced “Down to the Sea in 
Ships.” Its third dividend to stockholders equalled the 
amount originally paid for stock. Yet the original invest- 
ments were tied up for two years. And “Down to the Sea 
in Ships” was one of the high spots of last year’s~films. 

The safe rule is: Don’t buy movie stock unless it’s 
And don’t buy it then unless you can 


get along very well without the money. 


GQ, d dilapidated street exterior on the ill-fated Brentqwood lot, awhere King and Florence Vidor 


produced when they first came to Hollywood. 


With the great success of the Vidors to point 


10, tt has Leen easy to convince unwary investors that this was the place where fortunes could 


be made, 


And even they, as you see, frequently . 


G Baby Peggy pays divi- 
dends to her parents, 
but it is the loving care 
that she has in her 
home that has kept her 
the unspoiled, simple, 
adorable child she is. 


HE most thoroughly 
human child on the 
screen is Baby Peggy 
Montgomery. We 
laugh at her antics on the 
screen and spank our own off- 
spring for the very same brand 
of naughtiness. I strongly 
suspect that Mama Montgom- 
ery has a hard time explaining 
to: Peggy why she gets pun- 
ished for running the bathtub 
over at home when the director 
makes her do it on the set. 


Peggy is any normal, healthy ~ 


little girl of five. 

That’s why we like to see 
her round, merry little face 
with its shoe-button eyes 
gleaming unwinkingly at us 
from the screen. In Peggy we 
see ourselves when we were 
kids. We all like to think that 
we wete terribly naughty and 
troublesome but just doted on 
by our fond mamas and too 
indulgent papas. Peggy keeps 


up the tradition of carefree 


childhood. 

Baby Peggy is a great lit- 
tle comedienne. 
laugh joyously, with no tears 
behind the laughter; she makes 
us believe in the normality of 


life; she makes us go home to. 


our own kids in a little more 
tolerant frame of mind, which 
often lasts through two or 
three peccadilloes that would 
ordinarily call down the wrath 
of the hairbrush or send them 
early to bed. © 

I claim that Peggy is not a 
real actress. She is a real kid 
instead. For which we fans 


should be immensely grateful. 
get acting any day in the week. but the 
spirit of childhood rampant is a much 
harder thing to snare and turn into celluloid. 

Baby Peggy is a great little comedienne; true, but her 
greatness lies wholly in her naturalness, her:lack of acting. 
We do not think of her as an actress but as a delightful kid, 


She makes us . 


We can 


1 Sh Has A Family On Her Hands 


GQ Baby Peggy ts the youngest star of the screen, 


but what she really is is a happy littie girl 


who plays in front of a camera. 


GQ When the interviewer 
mentioned the proposed 
European trip Baby 
Peggy showed a marked 
lack of interest. 


by 


Baby Girl.” 


Photographs 


Bachrach. 


QU you want to make 
a baby happy just give 
it a moving picture 
company. 


By W. R. Benson 


having one whale of a good 
time, and hence making us 
have a whale of a good time. 
We do not feel that the Peggy 
who grows up will remain on 
the screen. If she does I sus- 
pect she'll be doing the Col- 
leen Moore type of devilish 
little flappers. Peggy has no 
emotional depths; her tears 
are the ready, quickly dried 
tears of childhood. 

No wonder Peggy wanted to 
go back to Hollywood, where 
she has a big yard to play in 
and a big studio lot to do 
some more playing in. At the 
studio she is encouraged, en- 
treated to “express yo’self, my 
child”; in New York she had 
to express herself as a visiting 
motion picture star. _ She had 
to “be nice” to reporters and 
governors and mayors and 
other uninteresting people, who 
said wearisome things about 
what a great little actress she 
is and who wanted her photo- 
graph. 

She had to endure long ses- 
sions with dressmakers and de- 
signers; take dancing lessons 
from a society matron who had 
decided to earn a living; she 
had to lead the Smith demon- 
stration parade at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at 
Madison Square Garden; and 
she had to talk over the radio. 
No wonder her small head was 
in a whirl and her eyes had 
begun to get a hint of that 
Jackie Coogan wistfulness that 
makes the other “kid” such a 
different sort of comedian 


from the happy-go-lucky Peggy. 
Little Baby Peggy will never be forgotten 
even though she commits the very common 


error of growing up. 
the head lines years from now “Baby Peggy Mother of 
Baby Peggy by her precocious labors has 
secured for herself loving friends for a life-time. 


In fancy we can see 


Haro_p Liroyp Orrers $50 
He Wants to Know Which 


Enjoyed the Most 
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QLimit your letter to two hundred words. 


and Wh y 


Among 


the many prizes offered there is a very good chance 


that you will be well repaid for your study. 


VEN the most popular comedian on the screen 
has his troubles. Principal among them is just 
what to do next in the way of picture making. 
Ideas reach the scenario department of Harold 

Lloyd from all corners of the globe—a dozen a day, some- 
times, giving him suggestions of every sort, and his own 
staff of skilled moving picture authors suggest many and 
various types of stories for him. 

In the midst of all this material Mr. Lloyd frequently 
stands undecided as to just what to give his public next. 
Lloyd invariably has suggested the main idea for every 
story i) which he has appeared. And it has been his pol- 
icy te mix them up—that is, to vary the style of each 
succeeding picture. He is hard pressed sometimes to find 
something different to 
do, but he always man- 
ages to do it. He does 
not want to be identi- 
fied with any certain 
type of production. 
There are too many in- 


G Harold Lloyd in a 
hurry. He says this. 
guy with the glasses 
got him into “Hot 

Water.” 


shall it be used? 


Ql Here is the greatest comedy 
material in the world. 


stances where stars figuratively have killed themselves by 
sticking too closely to one type of picture, and when they 
try to vary their style their public refuses to accept them. 

Not long ago a well known comedian changed the type 
of vehicle in which he had been appearing and selected for 
his most ambitious work a story he thought would make 
a fine picture. It is sad to recount that while the public 
was very fond of him in certain roles, in an elaborate over- 
costumed production his personality was so swamped that 
even his most faithful fan became discouraged. 

It is a matter of no small importance to a star to find 
out from his public exactly how they wish him to work. 


Q What d’ya say? Will you? Har- 
old Lloyd challenges you io a high 
venture. 


} 
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in Prizes for Your LETTERS 
of His Films You Liked Best 


HAROLD LLOYD SUCCESSES a i) 
A Sailor Made Man - 1921 

Grandma’s Boy - - - 1922 eB) 
Daihen c= = 1922 

Say basp = = = 1923 

WayeWatiyeme = a =~ = 1923 

Guy a= = = = 1924 

Eiop Wate ~ 4 = -.;-. 1924 


Q There is a lesson’ 
for ambitious 
young America in 
the fact that Har- 
old Lloyd, one of 
the greatest screen 
players, is also one 
of the least con- 
ceited. 


GAs the years go by, 
things look rosier and 
roster to Harold Lloyd, 
but his glasses stay the 
same. 


service of trying to help him select the type 
of his vehicles will also have a very fine chance 
of winning a prize. Send in your letters, on 
or before the first of December, 1924, and 
Gl Harold may be “Girl Shy” carefully study out all the conditions. 
but he at least is not Typewrite your manuscript if possible and 
camera-shy. : i 
write only on one side of the paper. No 
manuscripts will be returned nor can we 
In what type of play enter into any correspondence concerning the contest. 
they prefer him, and - The conditions are all here and all must be complied with. 
learn from the ulti- The contest closes on December Ist, 1924. 
mate consumer just 


QWhat a quantity of good na- what the market re- AA : ! i fi : 

ture there can be in one smile! quires. The prizes will be awarded Zk ollows : 
Harold Lloyd’s problem is not, however, as desperate as FIRST PRIZE 

that of many others, as his success in the past three years 

I} recounts. His policy has been more than approved by the $100.00 


public. But while he is expected to play a comedy role 


filled with the delicate shadings of humor of which he TWO SECOND PRIZES 

iii stands master, there are- many difficulties presented in se- $50 OO 

i] lecting roles in this classification, many questions as to ° each 

| just which type among all the many plays he has produced 

won him the most friends. FOUR THIRD PRIZES 

i It would be possible, of course, to check up the sales of $25 ere) 

H each one of these films and the records of attendance and : each 

\ find which had been the most popular, were it not that the 
returns are not in, and it is believed that there never will TEN FOURTH PRIZES 
come a time when Harold Lioyd productions, even the old $ 

ones, will not draw among his large army of admirers. 10.00 each 

If you have seen Harold Lloyd’s films prior to the TWENTY FIFTH PRIZES 

| frst announcement of this offer, and his appealing quality 

| seemed better fitted at one time than another, write a $5 OO h 

~ letter to the Harold Lloyd Contest Editor of Screenland a €ac 
Magazine, explaining which picture you liked him best in, A contestant may send in as many answers as he chooses 
and briefly stating your reasons why. but no one answer should be longer than 200 words. 
There are so many prizes offered in this contest it would Address Harold Lloyd Contest Editor, Screenland, 145 


seem that any one who is anxious to do Mr. Lloyd the West 57th Street, New York City. 
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Styles for the Business Girl 
on a Wintry Day 


~npd]_bee- 


ByVohdah Dexter 


J 


Photographs especially posed 
for 
SCREENLAND 


by 
Jacqueline Logan 


GQ Miss Logan’s sug- 
gestion for a 
dainty evening 
hat is this large 
black hat of 
chantilly lace, 
threaded with 
gold, 


| ET’S call her Suzanne. I think probably she would choose that name! 
She was slight, auburn-haired and, oh, so beautifully dressed. I had 
Jjcurneyed out from bright New York to cold and dreary Long 
‘Island City where Paramount’s castern studio takes on  sur- 
rounding color and by no external grandeurs betrays the presence of Thomas 
Meighan, Gloria Swanson, Bebe Daniels, Jacqueline Logan and, latterly, 
Rudolph Valentino. Stepping into the business office, which for all the 
proximity of fame is much like your office and mine, I inquired for the 
star I was to interview. Around me was the unemotional paraphernalia of 
commerce, humdrum, workaday. A door opened and I beheld Suzanne. Who 
came to see a star, talked first with somebody’s stenographer. 

Suzanne, after a little persuasion, expounded her sartorial doctrine: To 
be well-dressed on a small salary—copy! Originality thrives not upon the 
short purse and the long office-hours. So pick out the well-dressed woman 
you resemble and, in professional argot, steal her stuff. 

“Tm awfully lucky,” gloated Suzanne. Yes, she gloated. So would any 


| 
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G This chic tittle hat goes 


; : aie : 5 ; : well with a suit, tailored 
girl with her opportunities. “You see in weight, height and coloring, but dress or winter coat. 
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- equally 


unfortunately not in looks, I’m Jacqueline Logan. she 
weighs one hundred and twenty and is five-feet-four. You'll 
see her working on the set now. Whenever I have a moment 
I watch what she is wearing and while I can’t afford her 
materials or cuts still I always feel way out ahead of the 
other girls in anything I’ve copied from her wardrobe. Then 
too, I’m learning all the time how and where to wear my 
clothes.” 

Winter-styles for twenty-five-dollars-a-week business girls 
established by an oh-how-many-thousand dollars star? It 
seemed unreasonable until Jacqueline Logan herself de- 
manded, 

“Why not? I’m a business girl. I have to come to work in 
all weathers just as any one else. That my particular work 
happens to array me in 
thrilling fabrics makes no 
difference. It’s the getting 
to work through that,” she 
nodded towards the window 
where sleet beat past from 
a harsh sky. 

Said Jacqueline: 

“First and foremost, the 
business girl must have a 
warm, serviceable, dark, yet 
chic suit: something to wear 
rain, hail or sunshine. This 
season is a particularly hap- 
py one for the girl who has 
to make one costume do for 
varied occasions. I pin my 
faith to an ensemble cos- 
tume of brown wool suede 
fabric, skirt short, but not 
too short. The dress is 
straight of course, with a top 
of beige bengaline, buttoned 
from shoulder to hem with 
flat brown buttons. When 
Im in a hurry, I simply 
undo two buttons. Then 
steps are strides.” 

The coat was a love. It 
was straight, too, and closed 
at one side with a big button 
-and lined with the same 
material as the top of the 
dress. A snug collar of 
beaver had cuffs to match. 
Open or closed, it looked 
smart especially 
with the vivid boutonnierre 
Jacqueline pinned inside the 
collar. A little brown felt 
hat, with slightly rolled 
brim, banded with tan gros- 
grain ribbon, brown pumps 
and beige stockings complet- 


GQ Miss Logan displayed a simple 
black satin dinner gown only 
slightly decollete and along 
slender lines, with a deep 
fringe of satin braid. “TI like to 


ed the outfit. black a } 
Serietince : wear black satin low-cut shoes 
S Miss Logan and rhinestone buckles with 


Wears with this suit a cun- Taso gancard. 


GQ Jacqueline strongly advocates the chic en- 


semble costume. This one is of brown wool 
suede fabric. The dress is straight with a 
top of beige bengaline. The coat 1s finished 
with a snug beaver collar and cuffs to match. 
A knobby brown felt hat and brown pumps 


and beige stockings complete the outfit. 


ning little polo hat of fawn-brown suede cloth—anything 
suede is all the rage this season, you know—pulled deter- 
minedly over her hair as though to challenge the world to a 
“chukker.” 

“What would you suggest for dinner and say a dance or 
theatre afterwards?” I asked. 

“Black,” replied Miss Logan promptly. “It can be made 
to look infinitely more striking than any color. Havent 
you noticed how a black gown will dominate a roomful of 
multi-colored frocks? Look!’* She displayed a black satin 
dinner gown of simplicity that is the season’s mode. 

The rounded. neck was only slightly decollete in a 
model of slender lines and an unusual deep fringe of satin 
braid. “I like to wear black satin low-cut shoes and 
rhinestone buckles with this,” she mentioned. “You know, 
buckles with pins so that it’s quite easy to change them 
from one pair of shoes to another.” 


at | 


< OME smarty said once, “I don’t know much 
about art, but I know what I like.” 
Tl change that “much” to “anything”, 
and apply it to this month’s celluloid ban- 
quet. Because I have been having the time of 
my life at the movies. But when I stop to think 
about it, I have no excuse for myself at all. So 
I hope you won’t want any. There hasn’t been 
any new “art form” evolved, or a revolutionary 
invention exhibited—to my meager knowledge. 
But there has been some great entertainment. So 
much of it that I don’t know where to begin. And 
don’t demand a critical analysis, because you won’t 
get it. I forgot that I was seeing pic- 
tures for a living and pretended I had 
paid admission to almost every thea- 
ter I went into. And that’s a distinct 
departure, as they say in art circles; 
because sometimes I feel more like 
stopping at the box-office on my way 
out and demanding my pass back. 

The best time was had by me and, 
if the gasps and chortles meant any- 
thing, by all, at “The Iron Horse.” 
This was the surprise of my season. 
I had watched that darned airplane 
with “The Iron Horse” blazoned upon 
it in letters of fire flash through the 
skies so many times that I was all 
tired out. You know how it is when you hear an airplane, 
no matter how many you have been up in yourself. You 
know what they look like and how they work, but you can’t 
resist rushing to the window to watch them fly by. Feel- 
ing as I do about airplanes, I lost a lot of sleep because that 
costly method of exploitation had occurred to William Fox 
to let the world in on the secret ‘that in “The Iron Horse” 
he had a picture—a picture, my boys. Well, I agree with 
Mr. Fox, not because of the expensive publicity, but be- 
cause, strangely enough, of his photoplay. 

“The Iron Horse” has black-and-white scenes which are 
as stirring as the pageants in the old books. It’s the reddest- 
blooded entertainment I ever saw. There are Indians—and 
everything. Added to the thrills there is a drama, and ro- 
mance—not the puny romance of the hero and the heroine, 
though that is sweet and pretty; but the great romance of 
the building of the first transcontinental railroad. 

Add to your list of inspiring screen sequences that of 
“The Iron Horse” which pictures the gallant men who stop 
in their work of making a railroad to take a casual shot at 
passing savages and then go back to their song, “Drill, ye 
terriers, drill.” By the way, there’s a tune for you to 
whistle! The musical score keeps pace with the action all 
the time, and that’s saying a lot. Then there’s the best 
Indian fight ever filmed. The work train is surrounded at 
“end of track.” The hero and Corporal Casey—more of 
him later—jump on their iron horse and puff back for 
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Q THE’ IRON HORSE is a COnanCING, 
record in celluloid of American his- 
tory and more colorful than any- 
thing to be found in books. 


GQ Winston Miller in “The Iron 
Horse’, an outstanding excel- 
lent bit. 


help. The Indians draw in. There, under 

a freight car, are two of the three mus- 

keteers—the injured Private Schultz has 

a box seat at the battle which he isn’t too 
injured to enjoy. The relief train with its fighting men— 
and women—joins the fight. And the hero has a little pri- 

vate battle of his own, and—oh, you'll love it. You'll eat 

it up. 

There’s much more. John Ford has done such good 
work in direction that you feel yourself one of the builders 
of the railroad, and find it hard to ride home in the railroad’s 
little step-brother, the subway. ‘The Iron Horse,” to my 
mind, makes better time than “The Covered Wagon”; but, 
while the stories are actually almost identical in outline, 
there is no question of comparison. Each picture has its 
place. Each is great. And if the people who rode in “The 
Iron Horse” seem more real to me than the pioneers in 
“The Covered Wagon,” it is only because I found George 
O’Brien a more believable lad than J. Warren Kerrigan, and 
could get all worked up over his affairs—even that with 
the beautiful, but completely colorless Madge Bellamy. And 
there is Corporal Casey, the Ernest Torrence of this Fox 
drama. Played by J. Farrell MacDonald, he’s a delight. His 
name is Winston Miller, and his scene at the grave of his 
massacred father is the most touching in the picture. Mas- 
ter Miller is a fine actor. It is easier for a very little boy 
to be a fine actor than it is for a bigger boy of Winston’s 
age, generally known as awkward. But Winston manages. 

Incidentally, ‘‘The Iron Horse” is another contribution to 
the screen anthology. Gradually we are getting a complete 
record, in celluloid, of American history, more convincing, 


stories of a Frenchman who 
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GO| BEST SCREENPLAYS OF THE MONTH: 
QO.’ The Iron Horse 

G. The Man Who Came Back 

Q Open All Night 


GThe Navigator 


more colorful than anything 
to be found in books. Chil- 
dren, don’t fail to add this 
to your home work; but you 
might be generous and take 
your old folks along. 

And now for the comedy 
relief. There is enough of 
it on this month’s program 
to give you a chuckle a 
week—or do you guffaw? 
They are mostly chuckles 
this month. Let’s begin 
with “Open ~All Night,” 
which is our dear old movie 
all done up in long pants, or, 
if you prefer something more 


modern, plus-fours. In other 
words, we have graduated. 
From “Pollyanna” to Paul 
Morand is a real leap, but the 
motion picture has made it. 
And today we have a farce far 
more genuinely amusing, and 
far more delicately done than 
two-thirds of the stuff on 
Broadway. In New York right 
now there is a comedy which 
skates on very brittle ice, and 
often skids. In another 
Broadway theater, “Open All 
Night,” suggested by the 


excels at accounts of light 
amours and pastel emotions, 
is presented on the shadow- 
stage, and it is a credit to the screen. 
like and this may not be it. 


You know what you 
But Paul Bern has been so 


- charmingly inconsequential about its direction, and the 


> 


players enter so fully into the spirit of the thing, that the 
result is our first really naughty and sophisticated picture. 

Viola Dana, more entrancing as a featurette than she ever 
was as a star, plays the petted wife of a man about Paris, 
Adolphe Menjou. She yearns for a caveman who'll brow- 
beat instead of baby her. She finds. him in Maurice B. 
(“Lefty”) Flynn, as a six-day bicycle rider with mustachios 
and a passion for onions. But she also encounters the 
athlete’s love, Jetta Goudal, and while the six-day race is 


being run on the track outside, Viola and Jetta run an 


emotional race of their own. If Jetta wins, it’s because she 
has a part which fits her as snugly as the daring dress she 
wears. Mlle. Goudal is seen in only one gown during the 
entire proceedings, but in it she provides more excitement 
than most actresses with several changes of costume. Jetta 
is great. She’s unique in her catlike grace and strange 
beauty. There is nothing at all squeamish or lady-like about 
the way she tears this role to pieces, but you can’t help 


Q George ‘O’Brien and Dorothy Mackaill in “The 
Man Who Came Back.” 


Q| Best PERFORMANCES OF THE MONTH: 


GQ Dorothy Mackall and George O’Brien in 
The Man Who Came Back 


G| Jetta Goudal in Open All Night 
GO, Pauline Frederick in Three Women 
Q Charlie Ray in Dynamite Smith 


applauding. Adolphe is—Adolphe; I’ve stopped quibbling 
over his lack of variety and gladly accept him for himself. 
His eyebrows express more than most leading men’s whole 
set of features. Raymond Griffith thumbs his nose at 
prohibition and portrays a very tipsy party who is always 
amusing and never in the least unsympathetic. 

Mr. Bern is a young man and this is his first directorial 
effort. He is a pupil of Papa Lubitsch, but he can step 
out of the class now and teach his teacher a thing or two. 
That is, if Paramount doesn’t, spank him and send him. 
supperless, to bed after “Open All Night.” Paul was a 
naughty boy, but a clever one. However, considering the 
fate which probably awaits this comedy at the box office, 
it Sway Dien mites 

“Merton of the Movies” is an old man now. He’s been 
trouping a good long time, and it seems to me he’s a little 
tired. Or it may be that I am tired of Merton. I’ve known 
him so long. JI met him 
when Harry Leon Wilson in- 
troduced us in book form; I 
saw him on the stage. And 
somehow in his latest incar- 
nation he fails to interest me 


much. 
It is my theory that “Mer- 
ton of the Movies” never 


meant Merton zz the movies. 
The movies can’t kid them- 
selves and get away with it. 
A satire on the screen doesn’t 
belong there. And _ that’s 
why Merton, in the films, fell 
flat for me. It was all there: 
Merton’s mimicry with the 
dummies; Merton’s tryout in 


Pa 1A / ? 
WAGE ah ten ane uahel the studio; Merton’s romance 


George O’Brien and 
Miss Mackaill are 
marvellous. 


Q“The Navigator” 
with Buster 
Keatoz. This ts 
the best Buster 
Keaton picture 
ever made. 


| Tt is the best 
low comedy 
of months. 


with “Flips” Montague. But not even James Cruze could put 
it over. And I think, from the mental tone of the picture, that 
Cruze realized he couldn’t. The story has been changed to per- 
mit Harold Parmalee to leer after ‘Flips’; but it isn’t this change 
which prejudiced me. And not Glenn Hunter’s screen Merton, 
either. Because Glenn is just as lovable and just as poignant as 
he was on the stage. It is a perennial performance and it be- 
longs to the little list which we call great. Viola Dana is present 
as “the Montague Girl,” and what a cunning kid she is. I’m 
awfully glad she’s ceased starring and gone back to work. 

But for a real, old-fashioned, stomach-laugh, don’t miss “The 
Navigator.” Buster Keaton in a deep sea diver’s bathing suit may 
not sound funny. Buster Keaton in anything may not be funny 
to you. But Buster, or his “gag” men—give them credit; they 
have a lot to do with the laughs in any comedy—have actually 
managed to think up—‘dope out” is, I believe, the more tech- 
nical phrase—some perfectly original versions of the old jokes. 
There’s no such thing, I suppose, as a new comedy idea, except, 
once in a while, when Charlie Chaplin gets busy; but there are 
all sorts of ways of making you believe, for a minute, that you 
never saw a comedian slip and fall before. For fast and furious 
fun, “The Navigator” is the best low-comedy of months. And 
I just love low-comedy, don’t you? The idea is that Buster 
and his girl manage to embark on an empty ship which is set 
adrift. Both are spoiled children and are obliged to learn, bit 
by bit, the rudiments of housekeeping. Somehow, although his 
expression never changes, Buster contrives to give a very good 
impersonation of a very vacant young rich man—as good as 
some I’ve seen which required eyebrows, lots of acting, and an 
opera hat. Before they’re rescued—I’m not giving away the 
plot, for there isn’t any—Buster dons 
the diver’s suit, mixes up with canni- 
bals, and attempts solitaire with a deck 
of very wet cards—the real roar of the 
picture. 

As far as acting 
is concerned, the 
histrionics are left 
to a still photograph 
of Donald Crisp as ee s 
Battling Burrows of i — 

Broken Blossoms, Foctcealuiny : 


Q Glenn Hunter as “Merton of the Movies,’ ; 
and just as poignant as he was on the stage. 


which scares the oe 
navigators almost to i Me . ua 
death, and I didn’t ae : 
blame them. 


Q Glenn Hunter, shorving Viola Dana 
how Merton resembles Harold Par- 
malee. 


Q Viola Dana as 
the Montague 
Girl and what a 
cer Rie Before you die laughing at 

“The Navigator”—gosh, I hope 

Buster is as funny when you 

see him as he was at the pre-view—rush right out and see 

“In Hollywood with Potash and Perlmutter.” For some 

reason or other, you must not. say ‘Potash and Perlmutter in Hollywood.” But that’s 

the only restriction the picture puts on you. Otherwise, it’s all yours to howl at. 

Now, I don’t put these two cloak-and-suit gentlemen among my favorite film acquaint- 
ances.. But I couldn’t help being captivated by their desperate efforts to make good in 
the movies. They begin by producing a film called “The Fatal Murder,” featuring Irma 
and Rosie Potash, daughter and wife of Abe Potash, the president of the firm. Also em- 
a A SH ployed are numerous aunts, uncles and cousins of the producers. But somehow that 

Dipealee eee Haviy picture flopped. And so they decide to make a vampire drama, and they do, they do. 

bea ME Neste. ONE The surprise of the evening is the appearance of Constance and Norma Talmadge in 

of the Movies.” small parts—yes, really. The girls have at least one good-sized sense of humor between 
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the old “Thomas H. Ince Presents.” You remember Ince pre- 
sented Ray in “The Coward,” “The Clodhopper,”’ and those 
other hits which established Charlie as the First Boy of the 
screen. Then ambitions led him away from the old home- 
stead; he went out into the world to make his way. But the 
world wanted Charlie, not Charles. And that’s why Thomas 
Ince welcomed him back the other day and set him at his old 
chores, which he does so much better than any one else, it’s 
shame he ever stopped. 

C. Gardner Sullivan, who wrote the most popular of the old 
Ince-Ray rural dramas, was called in to do the churning. He 
produced a story which gives Charlie all his old chances to make 
good, and some new ones, too. “Dynamite Smith” is daring, in 
a way. I can’t tell you why, for it would spoil the suspense; 
but it follows life somewhat more closely than is usual. Charlie 
isn’t a hero; he’s a human, somewhat scared, but always lovable 
boy. And—I’m not just being kind; I really think so—he has 
more power and depth than he used to have. Bessie Love helps 
him stage a scene which for pathos I have not seen bettered. 
It’s the scene on the stairs. Watch for it. Wallace Beery is 
the conventional villain and Jacqueline Logan the conventional 
heroine, but they don’t seem to matter so much. It’s Charlie’s 
birthday party. We won’t count the candles; we'll just wish 
him many happy returns of the day. 

And now for “The Man Who Came Back,” by Jules Eckart 
Goodman. If you saw the play you will want to see the picture 
and if you didn’t you mustn’t miss it either. It’s frankly a 
melodrama, but it is of that stuff which holds and thrills you— 
I’m almost willing to bet that even 
if you turn up your nose at the fantastic story, the romance will 
get you. Especially as it is acted by George O’Brien and 
Dorothy Mackaill. What a team they make! This, or 

“The Iron Horse,” is O’Brien’s first picture. _ He’s the son 
of Dan O’Brien, Frisco’s chief of police; and he broke 
into the movies by hanging around when film companies 
came to his home town to shoot scenes. He became an 
assistant director and then Fox gave him his chance. And 
if he doesn’t make you throw away your cherished pic- 
_tures of Rudolph and Adolphe and Ramon and other Latin 
lads, it will be because their secretaries never sent you 

; any. Anyway, that’s the way 
I feel about George. If TI said 
he looks like a young Greek 
god in his bathing suit in this 
picture, it would kill all 
my. chances of ever in- 
terviewing Mr. O’Brien, 
and I am looking for- 


Q Charles Ray in the title role of “Dynamite if it doesn’t, you miss a lot. 
Smith,” his first big Ince-Pathe feature. 


Q Wallace Beery, Bessie Love and Charles Ray. 
Beery is the proprietor of a dive, “The Dia- 
mond: Cafe,’ Bessie is his wife, aid Charles 
Ray 1s the young reporter. 


G Wallace Beery 
puts over the vil- 
lain, 


them, and they did this for a lark. They, with 
George Sidney as Abe Potash, are the stars of the 
occasion. Sidney is a rare actor, a Warfieldian 
character who is just as effective before the camera 
it as the foot-lights. Alexander Carr can’t seem to 
| forget the camera and as a result isn’t so good. 
1 The titles are by Montague Glass, father of Potash 
and Perlmutter; and if these are your samples, GQ In this picture Charles 
Montague, I'll order a whole case. Ray has more power and 
“The Man Who Came Back.” What? No, not depth than he used to have. 
Charlie Ray; I'll get around to him later. — Still, 
when I stop to think it over, Charlie is really the man who ward to it. Besides, he’s such a young rough-neck that 
came back, and he deserves three cheers and a hand-clasp; men will like him, too, and I don’t want to say anything to 
and here’s mine, Charlie. make them change their minds. Besides, again, he can act 
“Dynamite Smith” is Charles Ray’s return picture under some. He and Miss Mackaill are marvellous. This girl 
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was in the Follies once, but she has lived 
it down. ‘ She has more promise than any 
other leading woman I can think of; and 
I only hope Fox doesn’t decide to star 
her. Her wistful charm and fragile beauty 
barely hint at the tremendous emotional 
wallop she can pack when she chooses. 
Strong words, but it’s that kind of a pic- 
ture! 

Now to pull myself and remingwood to- 
gether and assume a slightly cynical ex- 
pression in place of one of pure joy. We 
have with us today “Three Women.” As 
a matter of fact, it should be only one 
woman, and that one, Pauline Frederick. 
She and Charlie Ray are both returning 
to greatness. . Pauline was missed almost 
as much. She is the saving grace of the 
latest Ernst Lubitsch drama—and what 
grace! As the middle-aged mother of May 
McAvoy, Miss Frederick has all her old - 
fire and much of her old beauty; but she 
has added the subtlety which perhaps she 
always had, but which was always success- 
fully hidden in the hodge-podge of wretched 
vehicles which was her former film lot. 
The story started out to be daring and 
then somehow was side-tracked to permit 
a highly moral ending—the kind of moral 
which was the old-fashioned film stand- 
ard, but which the films have outgrown. 
Surely Lubitsch was not in accord with the development of 
his theme. His skill and humor are less in evidence than 
formerly; in fact, his name is the only thing to mark it as a 
Lubitsch picture. JI suspect ‘““Three Women”’ has been ruth- 
lessly cut. There is only a glimpse of the third woman, 
played by Marie Prevost. And most of us want more than a 
glimpse of the plump little Prevost. The story, briefly, 
concerns a mother enamoured of a rogue—Lew Cody— 
pardon me, Lew—to such an extent that she fails to display 


the proper maternal affection for daughter May. The mother | 


GQ Freeman Wood and Betty Compson in “The Female.” 
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© Adolphe Menjou and 
Viola Dana—you can’t 
help applauding. 


Q “Open All Night,” a farce, 
more genuinely amusing and 
far more delicately done than 
two-thirds of the stuff on 
Broadway. - 


instinct is only awakened when Lew appropriates May, mar- 
ries her, neglects her. Lew pays—poor Lew;he is always the 
screen villain who pays and pays. But he is as sincere as his 
role permits. The only believable thing about it is the mother, 
thanks not to the scenario writer, but to the splendid Miss 
Frederick. There are the usual “Ernst Lubitsch touches’; 
but a touch isn’t what this picture needs. It needs a wallop. 

“Tarnish” is a good picture. But your enjoyment depends 
entirely upon what you demand of your screen entertainment. 
If I were making a list of pictures not to be missed, I am 
afraid this new George Fitzmaurice photoplay would not be 
among them. It left me in a state best described as chilly. 
It is well written by Frances Marion from Gilbert Emery’s 
play; it is well directed by Fitzmaurice; and it is exceedingly 
well acted. But it has little appeal. 

The theme is: “All men are tarnished, but pick one that 
cleans easily.” It’s a great shock to the heroine to find that 
her lover used to know a manicurist, but she recovers in 
time to remember that real love is everything. All of which 
occasions the comment, ‘‘Well, what of it?” The nicest 
part of the picture is the presence of Ronald Colman, whom 
you would never take for an actor if you saw him on the 


street. He isn’t handsome, and although ,he boasts a mus- ’ 


tache, it is a very nice mustache and he never twirls it. 
May McAvoy is her usual sweet self as the heroine, and I 
can’t say anything worse. The feminine honors go to Marie 
Prevost, who has become such a corking actress we are in 
danger of forgetting her Sennett past. There's no girl on the 
screen who can play a demi-mondaine like Marie. And she’s 
always somehow so appealing in her rough roles that she 
steals sympathy from the good little girls. Albert Gran, as 
the philandering old father, eats up a fat role. That he 
doesn’t over-eat is proof that he’s a seasoned actor. 

“Lily of the Dust” seemed to be almost unanimously ac- 
claimed one of Pola Negri’s worst pictures. I am going 
to be strong-minded and insist it is one of her best. It 
retains the flavor of Sudermann’s “Song of Songs” from 
which it was adapted, if not the outlines; and in it, Negri 


“a ae Te 


what is generally known as abandon. 


plete indifference to clothes and coiffure 
when her role calls for it. 


I 
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ey 
shows more of her old eagerness and 
One thing I like about her is her com- 


As a shop- 
girl she dresses the part, and gives her 
maida day off. The Negri retinue must 
have had a real vacation during the first 
reels of “Lily of the Dust,” before Lily 
marries the colonel and goes to live well 
in Berlin. But her young lieutenant 
enters her life again, still poor but ar- 
dent. And hé breaks Lily’s heart for the 
rest of the picture. We should thank 
the producers for the unhappy ending. 
Ben Lyon should always appear in a 
uniform. I never liked him before. 
Noah Beery as the colonel is always in 


character. And Pola is picturesque. The 


worst thing about “Lily of the Dust” is its title. 

Here’s “The Alaskan,” by James Oliver Curwood, starring 
Thomas Meighan, and made ’way up thar where men pose 
themselves against the sky, especially motion picture actors. 

“The Alaskan” is Tommy Meighan and lots of scenery. 


Q Pauline Frederick in 
“Three Women” is tle 
saving grace—and what 
grace! Also Lew Cody 
and May McAvoy. 


¢ 


Q May McAvoy 
and Marie Pre- 
vost in this latest 
Lubitsch picture. 


You can’t be hard on a picture or a player when they have’ 


gone to all the trouble to hunt up accurate locations and 
leave their California comforts, all for us. It must be cold 
up there, too. In spite of all this, or it might have been 
because of the Arctic atmosphere, my impression of “The 
Alaskan” just about matches the scenery. But most Meighan 
admirers will gladly bundle up and go to see him, and there 
is a demand for the book, I hear. Besides, the dusky Estelle 
Taylor is in it; and Estelle makes herself useful around the 
set and ornamental, too. 

To warm up a little after “The Alaskan” I saw “Sinners 
in Heaven.” Bebe Daniels, Richard Dix and company 
went down to the Bahamas where the tropic sun beats down 
on the white sand and there are plenty of palms for the 


GQ Monte Blue and Marie 
Prevost in “The Lover 
of Camille.” 


heroine to be chased from tree to tree if 
it’s that kind of a picture. Bebe and 
Richard arrive in an airplane, but not 
intentionally. After that, it’s not much 
different from the other stories of hero 
and heroine cast up by the sea, except 
that an airplane, not a ship, rescues 
them. But I confess I am slightly par- 
tial to shipwreck stories, also to Bebe 
and Richard; so I discovered a little 
glamor in “Sinners in Heaven,” though 
I had to overwork my imagination to do 
it. And the scenery is just grand. 

Watching the first reels unfold, I 
thought surely I had seen “Circe, the 
Enchantress” somewhere before. The 
lady with the head of fuzzy blond hair 
looked vaguely familiar to me. And 
when she was seen twinkling her toes in 
a jazz dance before a group of admiring males, I was sure 
she was an old friend. Yes—‘“Circe” is Mae Murray—again. 

Mae is clever. Mae is pretty. Mae is a divine dancer. 
But in “Circe” there is too much of Mae. It is all Mae— 
and not even Mae Murray is clever enough, exotic enough, 
or varied enough to have six whole reels almost entirely 
to herself. Particularly when such a story as “Circe” is 
employed to exploit her talents. Ibanez wrote it; but I 
would like to be present when he first sees the completed 
picture and to understand enough Spanish to translate his 
comments. There is just one thing in “‘Circe” that is real: 
Mae as a school-girl. But she grows up very soon, and there 
the reality ends. 

Another case of a one-star picture is “One Night in Rome.” 
Laurette Taylor is too good a showwoman to indulge in an 
over-abundance of close-ups; but she should have known 
that this J. Hartley Manners play would not make a good 
picture. I saw the play; and Miss Taylor, as always, 
charmed me. But in the picture, with its ineffectual story, 
the Taylor charm, which is so elusive and gossamer it 
takes a clever cameraman to 
catch it, is scarcely evident 
at all. The star becomes 
merely a competent actress 
whose close-ups remind you 
that her youth is past. 

Paradoxically, Laurette 
Taylor should always play 
children. Asan Irish gamin, 
she is delicious—incompar- 
able. Her close-ups as “Peg 
o’ My Heart” were of a very 
young, very lovely girl. She 
sparkled with humor; her 
great eyes were the fresh 
dewy eyes of a child. But 
Laurette in long dresses 
loses her screen identity. Not even the Irish Tom Moore can 
enliven the dull affair. How 
I wish Laurette and Tom 
would play together in an 
emerald tale of young love! 
The  title-writer wouldn't 
have to sprinkle his cap- 
tions with ‘“Wurra wurra”’ 
with them around. 

Oh, Betty, how could you! 
After your Dodo in “The 
Enemy Sex” you do a thing 
like this. Perhaps ‘The 
“Female” wasn’t your fault. 


Q Tommy Meighan and 
Estelle Taylor in “The 
Alaskan,” 
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GQPercy 
M armont 
in a touch- 
ing scene 
beautifully 
blaved, 


GQPercy 


Marmont 


and Mar- 
guerite De 
La Motte. 


- Dickstein’s Reviews 


HIS. HOUR-—-Metro-Goldwyn—In this one, the love. of 
Gritzko for Tamara might have lasted Three Weeks or 
Six Days or perhaps it was culminated in that One Exciting 
Night when Gritz locked Tam in a snow bound shack 
*way out ona lonely Russian steppe. At any rate one can- 
not sit up with this newest brain child of Elinor Glyn and 
maintain any semblance of time elapsed. It’s like walking 
the floor with it, you know, at midnight when an hour 
seems more like a year. His Hour is not so very much 
different from other Glyn screenings we have seen in the 
past. ~It has one (1) prince of the royal family of 
Suchalove; one (1) painfully beautiful princess who 
spends most of her time resisting the amorous advances 
of the dashing prince; five (5) ermine bedecked courtesans 
with names ending in off; and various other supernumer- 
aries who jump when the director calls Sonia, Olga, 
Tatiana, Sasha or Caviar. : 

But, then, that is as it should be in all good Elinor 
Glyn productions.. The movies will be no worse off for 
an extra prince or two and, besides, Prince Gritzko in 


His Hour is charmingly played by John Gilbert. Aileen — 


Pringle is the Princess Tamara and who wouldn’t devote 
at least one little hour to her? 


VANITY’S PRICE—F. B. O.—And now even the beautiful 
and bland Anna Q. Nilsson has undergone the Steinach 
treatment of rejuvenation. Not really, you know, but in 


the role of Vanna Du Maurier in Vamity’s Price, it is - 


exactly what every one wanted her to do. Lines. and 
wrinkles have no place on the face of one so fair as Nilsson. 
Since Corinne Griffith set the style in Black Oxen and 
with even the mundane Menjou affording himself a new 
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ever be- 
fore. = 
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B lackton’s 
master- 
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Hearts , ” 
the Vita- 
graph suc- 
cessful film 
of A. S. M. 
H ut chin- 
son’s novel, 
is a film. 
we recom- 
mend, 


t 


gland or two in Sinners in Silk, you're probably going to 
see more miracles of rejuvenation on the screen this year 
than there were dusky faced Arabs born of French 
noblemen during the period immediately following 
The Shetk. 

However, if Vanna Du Maurier hadn’t been rejuvenated 
in Vanity’s Price there wouldn’t have been a plot, and 
without a plot not even Miss Nilsson or Stuart Holmes or 
Wyndham Standing or Arthur Rankin could have made a 
picture. As it stands, it is a drama chock full of arresting 
situations and amazingly frank disclosures in the life of a 
woman who was afraid to grow old. Miss Nilsson is es- 
pecially convincing as the pre-rejuvenated Vanna and 
Stuart Holmes once more his wondrous villainy performs. 

Naturally, no entertainment for the youngsters. They’d 
see no reason why in the world folks would want to be 
young again anyhow. Y 


MEASURE OF A MAN—Universal—And while we're on 


the subject of rejuvenation, we are reminded of the limit- 
less prowess and indeterminable energy of this fellow, 
William Desmond, whose latest Universal thriller is 
Measure of a Man. Bill will never grow old. He is the 
same virile, thick-chested he-man of the great outdoors 
today as he was when he was making hair-raising serials 
in the good, old Triangle days. As Jack Fairmeadow 
(swell name, that) Bill rocks em and socks ’em as of yore 
and he does it in a way that leads us to believe he never 
heard of Prof. Steinach and wouldn’t give a hoot about 
his famous treatment if he did. Fairmeadow is introduced 
as a reformed drunkard wha goes up into the lumber 
country bent on persuading the lumberjacks to vote the 
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with Reg- Man,” with 
inal d, William 
Denny and — De smond. 
Laura La It moves 
Plante. along with 
You ie a See, 
enjoy 2 wg stride. 
immensely. d 


Whenever a 


Prohibition ticket. 
hunkie trys to bolt the party, 
Fairmeadow stands ready to beat 
him up and preach the grapejuice 
gospel to him afterwards. 


_ Measure of a Man should be the year’s most perfect picture from the stand- 
point of the censors, It’s thoroughly wholesome and in spots we weren’t sure that 
we didn’t see 4 halo over Jack Fairmeadow’s well-shaped head. There isn’t even 
the usual love interest. For that Arthur Rosson ought to lead the Grand March 
at the next annual Directors’ Ball. We rather liked this picture. It moves along 
in swinging stride unhampered by the swish of petticoats. 


THE CYCLONE RIDER—Fox—Jimmy Armstrong was doing construction work 


on a skyscraper thousands of feet up from the pavements—when he fell! He 
didn’t hurtle through the air to certain death as you're probably seeing it in your 
mind’s eye. It wasn’t that kind of a fall. Rather he fell for the feminine wiles 
of one Doris Steele (they do pick out’such appropriate names for steel magnates’ 
daughters) and thereafter the film resolves itself into a mad chase for the lady’s 
favor. There are more thrills to the foot of film in The Cyclone Rider than titles 
in a Cecil De Mille swimming tank. Menvstruggle on structural framework eigh- 
teen stories above the noonday traffic; the hero races his car off a dock and lands 


it squarely on the deck of a ferry boat already ten or fifteen feet out in the @ 


stream; an automobile turns turtle to avoid hitting a child playing in the street, 
and there is a corking hand-to-hand fight in the water mains way down in the 
bowels of the city. Reed Howes, in the role of Armstrong, proves himself a 
splendid stunt man as well as an emotional actor of sorts. Alma Bennett is 
pretty enough as Doris Steele but it will take more than soft focus close-ups to 
convince us that this player wouldn’t benefit by 
some seasoning in less important roles. 

However, if it’s thrilled you’d like to be, don’t 
miss The Cyclone Rider. 


THE CLEAN HEART—Vitagraph—This is one 
picture J. Stuart Blackton can point to in his old 
age and say: “That is my gift to a once sex- 
crazed picture world. It is as clean as its very 
own title. It is my best work and I’m proud of 
it.’ And whatever the director of The Clean 
Heart will have to say about it in years to come, 
we'll back his every word if we have to get a leave 
from the Old Folks’ Home to do it. 


Blackton has taken A. S. M. Hutchinson’s Q John Gilbert, Aileen 
powerful novel and dramatized it in a way that Reino Leme pa nUign ELIOT 
Glyn collaborate to 


would be a credit to a Marshall Neilan or an Ernst - 
Lubitsch. Percy Marmont again scores in the typical 
Hutchinson character of Philip Wriford as he did by his 
memorable portrayal of Mark Sabre in /f Winter Comes. 
Marguerite de la Motte plays Essie Bickers so much bet- 
ter than other roles she has had that it was hard to 


make “His Hour” en- 
tertaining. 


G.“The Meas- : 
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Q“The Measure of a Man” 
—we rather like this 
picture. 


Q There are more thrills in a 
foot of film in “The Cyclone 


Rider” than there are in a 


load of dynamite. 


let this one go in spite of the fact 
that its release was originally set 
for the Spring of next year. But, 
as we see it, The Fast Worker is 
much too tantalizing a morsel to 
dangle before the eyes of a waiting 
public without permitting the w.p. 
just one tiny, little nibble at it. 
The picture is probably Denny’s 
best since Sporting Youth and, with 
Laura La Plante on the receiving 
end, the famous battery from the 
sand lots of Universal City will 


probably hold the critics down toa few scattered hits. 


believe it was the same player. And Otis Harlan—we ll 
never forget his splendid characterization of Puddlebox, 
the lovable old tramp who gave his life to save Wriford 
from dying a wretched death at the bottom of the sea. 

This is a film we have no hesitancy in recoramending. 
It is remarkably well acted, superbly directed, and it is a 
sensible picture faithfully adapted from a sensible book. 


THE FAST WORKER—Universal—The exhibitors asked_ 
for more Reginald Denny pictures, and Universal had to 


The story is a rather uproarious adaptation of George 
Barr McCutcheon’s The Husbands of Edith in which 
Denny is called upon to play the husband of another 
man’s wife. The plot is too good to give away here but 
be assured that you will enjoy it immensely. * As we did. 
Lee Moran plays a “straight” role in this production but 
the more serious Lee takes himself, the more you'll laugh 
your head off. And the more you laugh your—well, 
keep the date open when The Fast Worker comes to your 
town. 
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Q Norma Talmadge and 
Wallace MacDonald get 
married. 


GQ Norma has some 
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Q Norma has a lot 
of luck, all baad. 


Q But the baby 
grows up to love 
a mother sho 


was always “The 
Lady.” 


Victor -Seastrom’s 


equalled the 
of the play. 


Lon Chaney has madé a 


lovable character 
the clown “HE.” 


pro- 
duction has more than 
charm 


out 


This scene from 
“He Who Gets 
Slapped” is sheer 
beauty and 
Shearer beauty 
as well. 


of 


The romance of a lovely girl 
told in picturesque settings. A 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  pro- 
duction. 


With Norma Shearer 
and John Gilbert 
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“Forbidden Paradise” 
directed by Ernst 
Lubitsch is Pola Negri’s 
latest starring picture. 


Pola has a profile as 
well as eyes. 


Rod La 
Olexet in 
Paradise.” 


Rocque as 
“Forbidden 


— 


“Rudie” takes up. the 
Latin conquest again. 


Nita Naldi. is able and will- 
ing to fascinate the masculine 
part of the audience. 


The action of the 
film. does nol 
suffer because the 
kero is a ladies’ 
man. 


Rudolph  Valen- 
tino a virile type 
who has raised 
the world’s re- 
spect for film 
heroes. 
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_ With LOIS WILSON, JACK HOLT 
N Ort / 0 e 3 6 and ERNEST TORRENCE 


Ernest Torrence. has 
found another part that 
fits him as well as Lois’ 
becoming costume fits 5 . 
her. Se 8 2 : 


Lois Wilson hav- 
ing conquered all 
on her side of the 
fence comes 
North of 436 to 
win all the male 
honors. 


Jack Holt as Dan 
McMasters Int 
“North of 36.” 


“North of 36° is a thrilling film.” It 
1s more than that—it makes you 
glad you also have a fight on your 
hands, 


Q|Baby Peggy and 


undrest banana 


G The family secret comes out with Baby Peggy bigger 
and better than ever, but not so large but what you' 
will say ‘Isn't She Cute!’ 


on 
“an 


Dra 


for Mary Philbin. I can’t imagine a 
role which would suit her better than 
that of Elsie Chandos. 

John Willard, who perpetrated The 
Cat and the Canary, is the author of 
The Green Beetle, and he was deter- 
mined to make it the very spookiest, 
shiveriest Chinese melodrama _pos- 
sible’ As a stage melodrama it is a 
good comedy. It is excruciatingly 
funny to hear the American-made 
Chinks hiss their lines in long 
speeches which are repeated over 


ograph by Wide World Studio. 

Q She is imported from France to ap- 
pear in the new “Artists and Mod- 
els” revue—Mlle. Lucyenne Herval. 


<Q Another 

“Artists 
and Mod- 
els” princi- 
pal—Flora. 
Lea. 


and over to keep the audience from forgetting that it is 
all a plot to avenge the death of Little Lotus Blossom, 
Suey Yen (she doesn’t appear on the program; she’s killed 
off before the show starts). 

And that’s where the movie will have it all over ‘the stage 
play. Little Suey Yen can be shown—oh, can’t she just? 
And the pathos can be spread on, until strong men weep 
and women faint at her death in China. 

Lon Chaney would be superb as Chang Hong, the role 
played by Ian MacLaren on the stage. Chang, you see, 
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maland 


OThe New Plays in New York, 
Are They Movie Material? 


HE funny thing about The Green Beetle at the Klaw Thea- 
ter is that it is a terrible stage play and yet would make 
a gorgeous movie. If I were the busy little bee who has 
such things in charge, I’d see that Universal got the plum, 
for I believe Carl Laemmle would know just what to do with it. 
First, he’d sign up Lon Chaney, and then he’d also have a grand use 


Photograph by De Mirjian Studios. 


| Muriel De Forrest, one of 
the loveliest. In “Artists 

~ and Models of 1924” at the 
Astor Theatre. 


had loved the little lotus blos- 
som, and he had never for- 
gotten his vow to kill the 
man who had caused her 
death. So when Robert 
Chandos and his wife, Helen, 
came all unsuspectingly to 
the curio shop of Chang 
Hong, in New York’s China- 
town, we know that Chang 
is going to wreak and wreak 
and wreak vengeance. Chang 
scares Mr. Chandos to death 
and drugs his wife, Helen. 
But wait—Chandos had first 
been presented with a green 
beetle ring for his five-year-old daughter, Elsie. And it’s the 
green beetle ring that leads Elsie—fifteen years later in 
Act Two—into all sorts of trouble, culminating in a young 
man’s bedroom in a Chinatown hotel. 

For the part of the unheroic young man who becomes 
a hero for love’s sake, I’d choose Louis Kimball, who plays 
the part on the stage. And if I’m any prognosticator he 
will be out of a job pretty soon, for the play simply can’t 
last long on Broadway. Kimball would play the part bet- 
ter than any movie actor I can think of, unless it be Harold 
Lloyd. 

It is easy to visualize Leatrice Joy in the role of Helen 
Chandos, but she’s under a starring contract. to Famous 
Players-Lasky. The movies could make a great role out 
of Helen’s part, while the stage play can only sketch her 
briefly. The unscrupulous Chang marries the wife of the 
man he has frightened to death, but she loses her memory 
and reverts to childhood. A fat screen part! There are 
two or three other good Chinese parts, a splendid irate 
father role, which is ably handled on the stage by Edmund 
Elton, and which, if I had my way, would go to Theodore 


Roberts on the screen; and so 
| much corking good comedy 
|| that the screen could utilize to 
| the best advantage. Naturally 
| the movie director would in- 
clude a furious tong war, much 
|| gorgeous Chinese atmosphere, 
1) and a dozen spooky thrills. 


THOROUGHBREDS 


HOROUGHBREDS at the Van- 
1 Jt derbilt Theater is little 
| more than a marvelous char- 
| acter study of a noble horse- 
thief, as portrayed by that 
genius, George Marion, of 
| Anna Christie fame. As a 
stage play it may lack stamina, 
though the sterling worth of 
its.cast and the simplicity and 
|| force of its pathos may keep 
it in the realm of “Plays that 
Continue” for quite a while. 
But as a movie, it seems to me 
that it would be sure-fire stuff. 
As with most stage plays there 
is an enormous lot of good 
human interest and picturesque 
by-paths that must be hinted 
| at rather than exploited. 
| 

| 

| 


T can see the movie so clear- 
ly. In the first place the scene 
is in Kentucky, the land of 
\\ blue grass, thoroughbred wo- 
| men and thoroughbred horses. 
| The first order that would go 
/| - out of the scenario department 

lucky enough to land the script 
| would be for the continuity 

writer to put in a corking good 
horse race. That alone ought 
| to insure the success of the 
fillum. 

The play concerns itself 
with a charming young girl 
| lawyer, who leaves her home 

city of Lexington to practise 

in Tuckytown —charming 
name!—and the audience is 
‘quickly let into the secret by 

the nefarious prosecuting at- 
| torney that the lovely little 
blond lawyer has something in 
her past which will all come 
out before the third curtain. 
And when a horse-thief, ar- 
rested by the young lawyer’s 

sweetheart for having stolen a 

thoroughbred from him, be- 

comes the lawyer’s first client 
and she tells him that “some- 
how there is a queer bond be- 
tween us,’ we all know that 
the lovable old horse-thief is PiSiseeanl he 
- the girl’s father. White Studio, 
The prosecuting attorney 
tries to use his knowledge of 
the true state of affairs to 
blackmail the girl into marry- 
ing him and the noble horse- 


Ne 


Photograph by Nickolas Muray. 
Q Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, his wife, appearing in 
“The Guardsman” by Franz Molnar, at the Garrick Theatre. 


Q Keene Twins 
in “School 
Belles.” 
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thief father into letting him do it. Of course it doesn’t 
work, and the girl ends the play in her father’s arms, proud 
to claim him. For has he not stolen horses to support her? 

George Marion makes the character of “Doc” Pusey one 
of the year’s real gems of character acting. The company 
fortunate enough to have the filming of Thoroughbreds could 
do no better than to place Marion under contract. The only 
substitute that comes to mind is George Fawcett. Probably 
Famous Players-Lasky would do best by this gentle study in 
thoroughbreds, for it will require a lavish 
expenditure, coupled with a deft apprecia- 
tion for the subtleties of the characteriza- 
tions. Perhaps John S. Robertson, 
who has so successfully directed 
Richard Barthelmess and May 
McAvoy in The Haunted House, 
would be the happiest choice 
for director. For the role of 
Sue Wynne, the girl lawyer, I’d like 
to see May McAvoy or Jacqueline 
Logan, if Ann Harding herself 
couldn’t spare the time from the 
stage. Miss Harding’s silver blond 
hair and dainty, perfectly formed 
features should film remarkably 
well. And she has that unmistak- 
able stamp of the thoroughbred which is 
required. If I were casting for the movie 
I'd want Charles Ogle for the village judge, 
Katherine Emmet, who creates the role 
on the stage, for Miss Winchester, 
and J. K. Hutchinson, also in the stage 
cast, for the sheriff. And Richard Dix 
would do nicely for the insistent young 
man whose main duties are to propose to 
the heroine and to clench his fists at the 
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ter (Mildred Keats), really puts Barbara in the background, 
with her quickly cooked-up romance with Phillip Graham, 
the movie actor’s publicity man. The fifty thousand is a 
cash bonus paid over to the wrong person by a musical 
comedy Englishman to secure the movie actor’s signature 
to a British film company’s contract. Graham is pulling 
wires to get a larger bonus from the company with which 
Stanley has been working. That’s all there is. There isn’t 
any more, Except Lillian F itzgerald, who is the hit of the 
show as Paulette, and John E. Hazzard, the 
comedy support, in the role of “the great 
Karloff,” parachute jumper, who is one 
jump ahead of the village constable, 
bent on arresting him for unpaid 
alimony. 

Hardly movie material here. ex- 
cept for Mr. Sennett’s slapstick 
shop. 


PIGS 


N& that John Golden, owner of 
the Golden successes, has 
joined hands with William Fox to 
make these golden successes into 
pictures, we can expect to see Pigs 
on the lot soon. And if intelligently done, 
what a grand little hokum movie it would 
be! It is almost a Tarkington. The chief 
difference between this opus-as written by 
Anne Morrison and Patterson McNutt 
and the same thing if it had been written 
by Tarkington is that the youngsters ac- 
tually marry. crite 

If William Fox does get Pigs I earn- 
estly hope he’ll keep the kids as young 


villainous prosecuting attorney. OL Resemnoniy unehas and immature as they are on the stage. 
The movie could do wonders with that Fis) GosBe a cdue. And I hope he takes Wallace Ford and 
hinted-at love story of “Doc” Pusey and Lion? Ob a hie Nydia Westman for the leading roles; 


the little Kentucky thoroughbred, Sue’s Miracle.” 
mother. And the comedy relief is already 

so thickly peppered through the pathos 

that adapting the thing would be simply pie for the scenario 
department. Undoubtedly we'll see Thoroughbreds under 
a different name, of course, as a feature picture on Broad- 
way within six months. 


BYE, BYE, BARBARA 


I STRONGLY suspect that Sidney Toler and Alonzo Price 

took a dare off Billy DeBeck to write a musical comedy 
on his line, “So I took the fifty thousand——.” Tf so, the 
hunch was an unfortunate one. It isn’t pleasant, even in 
musical comedy, to see a male parent so intent on selling 
his daughter to best advantage that he holds up said daugh- 
ter’s fiance for fifty thousand before he’ll let the engage- 
ment be announced. No one on the stage at the National 
Theater, however, seems to resent papa’s mercenary man- 
ners. There is simply a mad scramble to get the fifty 
thousand, which becomes highly ubiquitous. The funniest 
scene in the alleged comedy is where the parachute jumper 
cuts the coat-tails from every guest’s evening suit before 
he finally locates the disappearing dough. The chief reac- 
tion of the audience is to wonder how the coat-tails are 
neatly mended after each performance. 

Barbara Palmer (Janet Velie) is trying her darndest to 
get herself formally engaged to Stanley Howard (Arthur 
Burckly), a movie actor whose shameful profession has 
been concealed from the male parent. Marjorie, her sis- 


but if Miss Westman declines the honor, 

I humbly suggest Dorothy Gish, the great- 

est little comedienne of them all. The 
part cries out for Dorothy’s zest and childish youthfulness, 
for her unerring comedy instinct. ( 

It’s another of those middle-class home life plays with 
which New York has been happily favored this year. Action 
centers around the home of Thomas Atkins, Jr., who craves 
$250 with which to buy pigs. The pigs are sus- 
pected of having the cholera and are; going for a dollar 
apiece. But Mr. Atkins, Sr., can’t see the proposition at 
all. Neither can Mildred Cushing’s parents. This cold- 
heartedness is just breaking Tommy’s and Mildred’s hearts, 
for they have just become engaged—at Mildred’s proposal— 
and they must make a start toward financial independence. 

There’s a lazy Uncle Hector who won’t work: a nagging, 
pompous Grandma who pets Hector and hectors Junior; 
and there’s an older brother just home from college who 
writes sonnets to ‘“‘Celestia”; and finally there’s a mother— 
a real, not a stage, mother, who understands Junior and 
loves him and defends him against Grandma and Uncle 
Hector, and even against “Papa.” 

The plot concerns itself with Mildred’s and Junior’s 
schemes to get the two hundred and fifty dollars, their 
unexpected success, and the happy ousting of Uncle Hec- 
tor from the Atkins home into one of his own with a 
girl he had “ruined” in the past. ~The comedy is extraor- 
dinarily young and vigorous and amusing. 
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Rex IncRAM and party are now in Europe (the place 
where the late war was fought, remember?) shooting scenes 
for Mare Nostrum, Metro-Goldwyn’s forthcoming spec- 
tacular production. While we have received no information 
concerning what the story is about, judging from the. title 
we imagine it is some kind of a racing yarn. Those things 
are always popular. 

Antonio Moreno, who will have the male lead in the pro- 
duction (that of a jockey probably), has been practicing up 
on his horsemanship of late, his instructor for a time, so 
they tell us, being none other than the Prince of Wales 
himself. 

Alice Terry is going to be in the picture too. Oh, don't 
you remember sweet Alice in Scaramouche? 

Willis Goldbeck, scenarist, will be responsible for the story, 
an adaptation of the novel by V. Blasco Ibanez, the author 
of Blood and Sand, Enemies of Women (as if there ever 
were any!), and The Four Horsemen of the Wecantspellit. 

* * * 

IF ALL the imitators of Charlie Chaplin were laid end to 

end—why, we would be more than satisfied. 
* * * 

Harotp Lioyp, of whom some of you have probably heard, 

is in Hot Water. Harold will have to discard those spectacles 


- if he ever wants folks to believe he’s hard-boiled! 


We read recently that the bespectacled funster did not 
always enjoy the prosperity that is his today. In fact only 
a few years ago his modest ambition was to be the proud 
possessor of a silk shirt! On his present income he can 
wear dozens if he wants to—although it’s hardly ever cold 
enough in California for that! 

+ SN * * * 

THE SECRET is out at last! No longer can Milton Sills 
hide his past! Milt is a Doctor of Philosophy! It happened 
before he ever thought that the-day would come when he 
would be a screen idol. And not long ago we saw him in 
The Sea Hawk and never even knew it. He was a galley 
slave in that picture. A Ph.D. galley slave! It all seems 
so terrible we shudder to think of it! 

Unless somebody is lying, which isn’t at all unlikely, Baby 
Peggy receives on an average of eighty proposals. of mar- 
riage per week, She rejects them all, insisting that her 
career comes first. 

“T realize that I may be thought idiosyncratic for saying 
so,” she remarked, through an interpreter, to several inter- 
viewers the other day, “but in my opinion all men are alike, 
and I am interested in one no more than in another. Of 
course, it might be different if some gentleman who owned 
a candy store—”’ 

Here the lady’s mouth commenced to water and she be- 


came so excited that she almost fell out of her high chair. 
kK * * 


There was a time when an actress, in order to be suc- 
cessful, had to know how to wear clothes. 


By 


Robert Cyrit O'Brien 


Our OwN ANSWER DEPARTMENT. 
Inquisitive—The screen star you mention says it’s none of 
your business whether he’s married or not. 
Dumbelle—Will Hays is not an actor. 
what he uses on his hair? 

Worried—If, as you say, the hat holders under the seats 
are all busted, keep your hat on. 

Ambitious—You want to know how many actors and 


actresses work in Hollywood? Very few of them. 
*k = *K 


How do I know 


Tury say Buster Keaton hasn’t laughed since Bryan 
stopped running for president. 

* x * 

When the movie critics finally get to reviewing the news 
reels (as they should), we may expect something like this: 

Pictorial News (23), a drama in many scenes. Cast: 
Secretary of the Navy Curtis Wilbur, Premier Herriot of 
France, Football Heroes, Daredevils, Policemen, Firemen, 
Beauty Contest Winners, Prohibition Enforcement Agents, 
Benito Mussolini and others. 

The plot of this picture is absurd. Just to give you an 
idea we append a synopsis. 

Several thousand school children call on Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur, present him with a miniature battleship made 
from clam shells and invite him to attend a carnival at Nice, 
France. The scene quickly changes and we find ourselves 
watching the merrymakers parading through the gaily-be- 
decked streets of the famous resort. (Clear enough so far.) 

But, instead of seeing the Navy Chief at the glorified block 
party, who do we notice but Premier Herriot. It is obvious 
from the ensuing scenes that the reason Wilbur could not be 
present was because he had to attend the Army-Navy foot- 
ball game which occurred a few moments later. Next we 
see a man, undoubtediy despondent because of the outcome 
of the contest, all ready to jump off Brooklyn Bridge. Then 
several prohibition enforcement agents empty ever so many 
barrels of perfectly good hooch into the Hackensack river. 
(Oh maybe it was the East River they emptied it into. We 
are a little befuddled here. Now, if it was the East River, 
that would supply a better motive for the man getting ready 
to jump off the Brooklyn Bridge. Yes, that seems more 
plausible.) Then comes the cyclone in Kansas (which is 
very realistic), and thousands are left homeless. Mussolini 
hears of this and immediately lays the cornerstone of a hos- 
pital in Milan. Then, for no reason at all, some fashions 
are exhibited. All this time the poor unfortunate in Kansas 
remain homeless. A train speeding to their relief collides 
with an automobile and the sad news is conveyed to the 
Marines who are—you’d never guess—who are re-enacting 
the Battle of Gettysburg on the very same ground that the 
battle was originally fought on. They start on the run and 
arrive just in time for the Bathing Girl Parade which is 
being held in Pasadena (if that town is on the ocean, al- 
though that isn’t entirely necessary). 

That’s the best we could make out of it. 


UPID is so active these days that 
it is hard to keep up with him. 

Marie Prevost and Kenneth 
Harlan are going to be married 
in two or three-months, Marie says. 

“But we are both working now,” said 
Marie the other day, “and we want to 
wait until we shall have time for a trip. 
We do so want to go abroad, but I don’t 
know whether we shall be able to go so 
far away or not. But at any rate, we want 
a trip of some sort. And we want to build 
a home, too. I think married people 
should have their own homes and a home 
life even if they do happen to be actors.” 

So Agnes Ayres and Manuel Reachi were 
married all the while—at least all the 
while for two months—without anybody 
finding it out! They were married down 
in Mexico. Just as soon as Miss Ayres 
finishes her picture they will go abroad for 
a honeymoon. They expect to go to Spain, 
as Reachi has some relatives there, and of 
course Miss Ayres will want to shop in 
Paris. 

“IT look forward to the castles of Spain 
and the shops of Paris,” explained Miss 
Ayres. “Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we 
met King Alphonso! I’m not presuming, 
of course, to say that we shall have that 
honor, but with Mr, Reachi’s political con- 
nections in Mexico it seems quite possible, 
doesn’t it?” 


Gag-men are not used in photo-dramas 
because producers are afraid they might 
sneak in a laugh and wake up the audi- 
ence. 


As for Bert Lytell and Claire Windsor, 
they are parted, as Bert has gone to Tahiti 
to make a picture. Claire had wanted to 
go with him on the trip but the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer people wouldn’t release 
her, so she is staying behind. She went to 
San Francisco to see him off on the boat 
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By Grace Kingsley 
G. W. Marion 


Epigrams by H. B. K. WILLIS 


When Bert Lytell and Claire Windsor parted and 
Bert sailed away to Tahiti to make a picture, 
they put a note of sincerity into the pantomine of 
farewell that surpasses the very high grade screen 
product which they are able to deliver. ; 


§ ithat carried hi 
the South Seas, 


they 


~ 


ever. 

“Tt surely bre 
both all up 
parted,” said 
“but perhaps t 
be the test.” 

Bert and 
have been s 
each other radio 
sages, but as thei. 
only: one boat whic. 
plies between Tahiti 
and San Francisco, 
and as Lytell and the 
rest of the company 
will return on it the 
next trip it makes to 
this country, of course 
cannot even 
correspond during 
the separation. 

“T’m going about 
very little,” said Claire. 

They cannot be married for more than a year, as Bert 
has not yet secured his interlocutory decree of divorce. 
This, though, is expected about Christmas time. 

Then there are Larry Semon and Dorothy Dwan, who 
are to be wed within a couple of months. Larry is deeply 
‘devoted to Miss Dwan, who is a sweet little girl just out 
of the convent, according to report and appearances. 

Of course they are going to Europe too. 


Dorothy Dwan 
Larry Semon. 


on Larry’s back. 


Betty Compton’s past “pitchers” have always shown plenty 
of curves—her own and lightly clad—but in “Female,” her 
latest, she doesn’t even shed a tear. i 


And by the time this is printed, doubtless Eddie Lowe and 
Lilyan Tashman will be married. Here is a case of deep 
devotion through three years. Despite the fact that they 
have been parted a great deal, owing to different pictures 
in which they were working, one in New York, the other 


~ in Hollywood, they haven’t even had a quarrel or a mis- 


understanding, they say. 

“Well, we have a sort of understand- 
ing that each is to close the ears to 
gossip about the other,” said Lowe. 
“Vet we don’t try to curtail each oth- 
er’s liberty. It has worked out fine 
for us so far.” 

The pair are figuring on buying a 
beautiful home in Pasadena—a place 
which Lilyan discovered one day when 
working over there on location. 

Charlie Murray is a grand-dad. His 
daughter, who was married a couple of 
years ago, has given birth to an heir. 
Charlie is as tickled as a kid with a 
new. toy. He has given the baby a 
gold ring, a Teddy bear and a slice 
of Hollywood real estate. The baby 
likes the Teddy bear. 

Winifred Hart has moved to a 
house within stone’s throw of the 
home of William S. Hart. Little Bill 
Hart, big Bill’s son, had a birthday the 
other day, and big Bill sent the young- 


ster a whole cartload of presents. O'Malley. 


who is to 
She is 
up so that she can put her cold feet 


Agnes Ayres is now making 


“World Goods” 


rid 
wed at 
xn Camp in 
wie high Sierras to 
appear in location 
i scenes for ‘The Bor- 
der Legion,” they dis- 
covered the youngest 
mountain guide in the 
country. 

He is Lee Summers; eleven-year-old native of Mono 
County, California, and he has never seen a Street car or 
a-motion picture, but he can read trails like a veteran. 

The boy became a valuable aid to the movie players dur- 
ing their month’s sojourn in the uninhabitated altitudes of 
the mountains which are seldom reached by tender-feet. 

Aside from his talents as a guide little Lee Summers can 
shoot, ride and throw a lariat with the best of them. 

The movie camera proved a source of wonderment for 
Lee, and changed his life’s ambition from that of becoming 
the leading guide of the country to a movie photographer. 

These are yachting days for John Bowers. Bowers has 
chartered a yacht and is cruising southward around the 
Coronado Islands, Catalina, and off the lower California 
coast, sailing as far equator-ward as Ensenada harbor. 

Bowers is crazy about life on the ocean wave, and about 
the only complaint he has to find with pictures is that they 
deprive him so long of nautical pleasures that he loses his 
sea legs. 

Jack Gilbert, who is being divorced from Leatrice Joy, 
sees his baby, little Leatrice Joy, Jr., quite often, and of 
course is crazy over her. Friends say 
that it is through the baby the two 
may be reconciled. Which will be just 
like a picture plot, won't it? 

Miss Joy is shortly moving back 
from the hospital to the home which 
she and Jack formerly occupied. Jack 
had a sweet little nursery fixed up ad- 
joining his wife’s bedroom before the 
two separated. 


marry 
practising 


Sir James, himself, picked Betty 
Bronson for the Maud Adams “Peter” 
role and the 2,567 disappointed aspi- 
rants for the part have him on the 
“Pan” for it in a perpetual “rasz-Bar- 


rie.” 
@ 


Speaking of babies, Katherine Mc- 
Donald, who retired from the screen 
a couple of years ago to marry a Mr. 
Thompson, wealthy financier, and who 
is now living in Los Angeles. is shortly 


with Pat 
to become a mother. 
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‘ewspapers, but 
1 if not a little 
new two-reelers | 
the perfectness 
that Dempsey 
Others say the 
‘mply makeup. - 


F.B.O. comes 


_ed picture he has 
-t—to the cast of his 
wal. Including Hiers, 
er far-around players, the __ 
Jack Dempsey, - how comes to about three 
mother visits the _S pretty good. 
champion at Uni- i ' _ieft Famous Players—a friendly 
piesa vee ie -. ois contract—to become Constance 
He Ree ~aunauge’s leading man and to take advantage of 
friend, numerous very flattering offers. Tony says there 
is nothing like free-lancing to choose the parts you 
want to play—that he doesn’t believe in letting the 
servants enjoy his palatial home in the Hollywood 


| 
: 
.0 his production — 
| 
! 
| 
| 
: 


Robert Frazer, 
appearing in 
“Women Who 
Wait, ?t hee 
Gia pe God 


picture. 


Mary MacLaren, 
Katherine’s sister, is 
in Los Angeles, and 
expects to go to work in pictures again. 

Now that they’ve put the world at rest about who will play 
“Peter Pan,’ along comes the question of who will play the 
lead in “The Merry Widow,’ Von Stroheim’s next. Like 
“Peter Pan,” it’s going to be very hard to suit everybody. 
First the part was to be Norman Kerry’s, then it was for Robert 
Frazer, then John Gilbert, and back again to Kerry. But 
some sage says that Kerry is signed to star for Universal. 
If that’s the case he’s eliminated in any Stroheim picture. 
Robert Frazer doesn’t seem to be just the one for the part, 
and Gilbert is reported as signed to play the lead in still an- 
other picture. The only one who isn’t talking is Von Stroheim 
himself. Like all good politicians he usually has a dark horse, 
and this looks like the time for him to spring something. 
Everybody always 
talks. about him, (@:@33ee ee 
anyway, and he | 
might as well give 
them something to 
talk about. 

Estelle Taylor, it 
seems, is about the 
most important 


Walter Hiers with his special 
Thanksgiving Day expression. 


hills while he makes “westerns” on our well-known American 
desert locations. 

Whether or not you like Zasu Pitts or her newest pro- 
duction, “The Fast Set,” there’s one thing in the picture 
that. will touch the heart of every woman who sees it. 
Were you ever the possessor of a nice “fox” neck-piece? I 
i. Leo don’t know what there is about a fox fur, but you simply 
have to catch it by the head, hold it at arm’s length and 
give it a good shaking! How it helps the fur along is 


Antonio Moreno. Leading 
man for Constance Tal- ‘ fj 
madge’s next picture. quite a mystery, but every woman does do it, and Zasu 


> : 
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Director Oito and some 


| Pitts, with her old worn out white-fox, sends through you 
“an intimate little feeling that that’s just your stuff she’s 
doing. But the male part of the audience can't understand 
“it at all! 

| For the second time Pola Negri is having her portrait 
painted—by Styka, world famous artist and madly, jealously 
| but uselessly in love with La Belle Negri. The first por- 
trait Styka gave to Pola, who promptly 7 ane ee 
| presented it to that tragedian, Charlie 

| Chaplin. The second work the artist 

|| is going to hang on to. Pola remarks 
that mentally Styka is most brilliant ° 
and interesting, but physically is not at 
all beautiful to look upon. If he would 

| win favor, poor Styka should read old 
Mr. Bunkem’s advertisements and dis- 
cover the glowing beauty secrets therein 
revealed. 


Kansas City Board of Education has 
_ adopted motion picture courses. Pretty 
soft for the truant officer. 


The latest Bull-evard extra is that 
) Bull Montana will play “Dr. Jekyll and 
| Mr. Hyde’”—to show up John Barry- 


i) 
Np 


dozen 


of the mermaids for the Fox picture ‘“Neptune’s 
Island. After one look at this picture, we guarantee that you 


S : 


big pictures. } 
“Locked Doors,” 4 William DeMille film. 


t Romance” which is being made at Santa Cruz 
will see the film at the first possible opportunity. 


more. The only trouble is that Bull is too good natured 
to play the part of the dastardly “Mr. Hyde.” 

The most astonishing part of the recent Agnes Ayres- 
Reachi marriage is the proof that a woman can keep a 
secret! For two whole months Agnes stuck to her colors 
and fooled the public by keeping her marriage strictly 
private. Three months ago her name was invariably coupled 
with that of Ricardo Cortez. The 
“movie” folks sure keep us guessing! 
To remember ’em all you have to have 
’em in writing. Here are some of them, 
announced and rumored: 

Agnes Ayres married 

Manuel Reachi. 

Betty Compson engaged to 

Jim Cruze. 
Patsy Ruth Miller engaged to 
Matt Moore 
June Mathis engaged to 
George Walsh. 
Larry Semon engaged to 
Dorothy Dwan. 
Claire Windsor engaged te 
Bert Lytell. 
Lew Cody engaged to Nora Bayes. 
Marie Prevost engaged to 
Kenneth Harlan. 


to 


7. 


Elmo Billings has played in more than @ 


This is from 


ee Ree a NR 


coarry erent | KNO 
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By Lynde Denig 


HE American sense 
of humor is chang-- 
ing. 

College professors 
have accused us of being low 
in our estimate of what is and 
is not humorous, but Larry 
Semon, motion picture com- 
edian, who has been making 
America laugh over a period 
of nine years, and who 
speaks with the practical 
knowledge of one who has 
studied the whys and where- 
fores of comedy during all 
that time, states that we are 
improving. Semon points to 
his latest production, ‘The 
Girl in the Limousine.” 


~ “T can see as plainly as if it 
were -written on the wall,” 
states the comedian, ‘that 
there is under way an evolu- 
tion in the American sense of 
humor. Perhaps it is because 
we are becoming more ele- 
vated and refined; perhaps it 
is because we have grown 
weary of the old methods 
used by’ stage and_ screen 
comedians for winning laughs. 
It takes brains to make a 
comedy these days. 

“The difference between the 
motion picture comedy of : 
seven years ago and that of today is simply this: then we 
used to depend on mechanical tricks. Some one fell into a 
tub of mortar or was pushed into a lake. A dozen absurd 
policemen drove madly about in an automobile that sud- 
denly fell to pieces or was blown up in a cloud of smoke. 
Today it is different. We are forced to depend upon comic 
situations. It is the expression on a man’s face when he 
finds his wife glaring at him in a compromising situation 
that wins the laugh. : 

“In “The Girl in the Limousine’ there is a situation where 
a bashful young man, played by himself, is captured by 
robbers and locked in the room of the girl he loved in 
silence. It is a situation that makes people laugh. There 
is no horseplay or rough house. An expression on a man’s 
face—the mere raising of an eyebrow—and not a trap 
door that suddenly opens and swallows him, is deemed 
funny. 

“All this means that the art of pantomine must be de- 
veloped and improved. And this is what has happened 
with the screen comedians. The successful comedian of 
today must not simply grimace and gesticulate wildly. He 
must have restraint; he must get the utmost out Ofvee) 
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QO Few people know that Larry Semon 
who writes his own comedies was 
a few years ago the sport cartoonist 
of the New York Sun, 


humorous situation by some 
simple expression or gesture. 

“Not only the movies, but 
the vaudeville stage, prove 
this point. The rough and 
tumble act .is passing, and the 
act. with a more delicate and 
subtle humor is in vogue. 

“I do not mean, of course, 
to condemn all that is gener- 
ally known as ‘slapstick.’ But 
if slapstick is to be indulged 
in, then there must be some 
logical reason for it in the 
story. That is why a knowl- 
edge of how to construct a 
story is essential for a com- 
edian or a comedy director to- 
day. He must be a dramatist. 
Seven years ago he might 
have been a mechanic and 
nothing more. 

“Another quality that is 
essential to a good motion pic- 
ture comedy today is thrills. 
A humorous situation is twice 
as valuable when it follows 
some thrilling episode that 
leaves an audience tense and 
excited. Their emotions are 
wrought up; they are eager 
and willing to laugh at some 
funny scene. In ‘The Girl in 
the Limousine’ there is what I 
believe the strongest series of 
thrills ever incorporated in any one picture. Certainly 
never in my long experience, and I have appeared in al- 
most three hundred comedies, have I ever worked so hard 
or suffered such narrow escapes from injury and death for 
the sake of an exciting sequence. There is a race along- 
side of an express train. .A motorcyclist is trying to escape. 
He is followed by a limousine, which in turn is chased by 
another motorcycle, and this again followed by another 
machine. The motorcycle passes in front of the train at 
the rate of forty miles an hour. The limousine is skidded 
so that it makes two complete circles. It must be remem- 
bered also that every time a heavy limousine skids there is 
danger that it will overturn. And I was forced to skid 
this car twenty-seven times in order to film the scene 
correctly! 

“I mention this simply to show that the thrills in this 
pictures are about as vivid as any one could wish to see. 
But immediately after the thrills comes more comedy— and 
I have never heard any audiences appreciate humorous 
situations more than at this part of the picture.” 
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Corinne Griffith 


£12 


WILDERNESS” 


ee 


Corinne as “Linda Lou” 
being persuaded by lan 
Keith as Paul LEs- 
trange to elope with him 
to Canada. 


Linda Lou re- 
ceives word that 
her husband is 
dead. 


Beautiful Corinne Grif- 
fith adding daily to her 
glorious reputation a 
yet more glorified record 
as an actress. 


Corinne Griffith 
and Ian Keith 
discussing ways 
and means of 
making both ends 
meet. : 


Corinne Griffith 
as “Linda. Lou 
Heath? in “IVil- 
derness.” 


lleen Moore in «SO BIG” 


Colleen Moore and Wallace Beery q 
in the First National Picture of 
Edna Ferber’s book. 


Jean Hersholt, Charlotte Merriam 
and Colleen Moore. “So Big” gives 
Colleen Moore being very Colleen her best opportunity. 2 
pensive. She puts over “So 


Big” and adds to her grow- 
ing reputation. 


| 


‘Nothing Today” 


G On “location” with the primitive elements as primitive 
as love itself to test the strength of a woman’s heart 


By Hamilton Thompson 


Peggy Dixon, extra girl for the Crimerian Films 
Incorporated, admits two things—first, she wants to 
be featured; and second, she thinks Ned Blystone, 
the leading man, is perfection plus. She is. selected to 
go “on location.” 


Her crowd celebrates with a restaurant dinner, and 
here Peggy steps right into Ned and the leading lady, 
Gloria Thomas. The look which Ned bestows upon 
Peggy arouses something in the eyes of Gloria which 
bids fair to make life interesting. 


Perhaps you would like to read the first installment 
for yourself. If so, send 25¢ and we will mail you a 


copy. 


(Concluded) 


OIS and the others seated, four.dinners were ordered 
by the time that Peggy reached the table. Lois 
now was smiling sweetly across at her room-mate. 

“Why didn’t you drop dead and call it a week?” 
she inquired. 

“Phat’s Ned Blystone, isn’t it?” inquired Sid who had 
taken in the incident with inward qualms. 

Peggy nodded, now fully in command of herself, con- 
scious of the little ripple of excitement that her meeting 
with the Crimerian star had aroused. 

“We're going to work together in the next Picture,” 
on location.” She was trying her best to speak as if it were 
a matter of no great moment but Sid read between the 
lines. “We expect to leave next week.” 

“Qh, do we,” said Lois with aggravating interest. Then, 

with a twinkle in her eye, for the benefit of Sid who had 
suddenly become rather gloomy, “Look to your spurs, Sir 
Galahad. This is apt to prove an error of the old saw that 
a lean horse wins a long race.” 
_ When Peggy said good night, hours later, after an extra 
orgy at a movie house where a Crimerian picture was being 
shown .. . she had selected the spot... she told Sid 
that she had enjoyed a perfectly spiffy evening and that he 
was an old darling. Sid, as he trudged homeward with 
Bert, heavy-hearted, was certain of the genuineness of his 
late companion’s statement, but had the sickening convic- 
tion that he had not been wholly responsible for her en- 
joyment, a condition. that he would have given his soul to 
have accomplished. 

“He knows I’m alive, anyway,” Peggy whispered to her- 
self as she settled down in her cot and drew the comforter 
up about her chin. Then Browiung’s words came back 
to her. But, at the moment, she was too supremely happy 
to hearken to the advice of a man, even a man as sage and 
wise as the kind-hearted scenario editor. It had been a 


day of glorious adventure. She closed her eyes, sighed, 
and, being a normal, healthy creature, fell directly to sleep. 

Peggy sensed a new and highly gratifying sensation when 
she entered the Crimerian studio che next morning. The 
underground had been at work while the bright lights of 
Broadway blazed their welcome. Three out of every four 
among the horde of patiently waiting extras had heard the 
news that she was to have a bit. They crowded about her, 
showering their congratulations, genuine most of them. 
She left them, exchanged a cheerful good morning with 
Lucius, urbane and pleasant as ever, and started for the 
dressing rooms. This, at last, was a real step upward. 
She carefully penciled her left eye. No detail, from now 
on, was too slight to receive the most painstaking consid- 
eration. 

Out on the studio floor, she sensed an unmistakable air 
of suppressed excitement. Jordan, Gloria and Ned were 
in conference by the edge of the big set that was to be 
used for the first time. The carpenters were still putting 
on the final hurried touches. The property men, always 
important individuals in their own eyes, fluttered here and 
there as if the weight of a dozen features were on their 
shoulders. Browning and Dion entered and joined the little 
group at the set. Assistants who had been sprawled all over 
the big studio the day before, and the day before that, 
were displaying commendable energy. 

Peggy crossed to the second cameraman, Ed Seeley, 
good-natured and red-headed, who had seen more of the 
world than a Marine Poster guarantees those who answer 
its call. He alone seemed unruffled, unimpressed, abso- 
lutely devoid of any suppressed emotion. When a man has 
helped film everything from the welcome of the Prince of 
Wales in India to a charging lion in Africa, he gets that 
way. Peggy looked up at him and nodded towards the 
little group of earnest consulters. 

“Why the cataclysm, Ed?” she inquired. 

The cameraman turned from his machine to Peggy. 

“Santa Claus is coming to see us.” His tone still fur- 
ther indicated how little he was impressed by the momen- 
tous occurrence that trembled on the edge of the near 
future. “The big boss is expected to blow in and see 
how things are shaping up. Look your prettiest.” 

“Me?” Peggy answered the cameraman’s smile with 
one of her own. “I hope ke likes my make-up.” 


ae was a quick, simultaneous move on the part of 
i every member of the group who, but a second before, 
had seemed oblivious to everything but their own business. 
They faced smiling the word welcome written in blazing 
letters all over them. The great man had arrived on the 
floor. 

Peggy glanced in the direction their eyes had taken. She 
saw a keen-eyed man, who looked as if he might be almost 
any successful business man. But she knew, as every man 
and woman in the big studio knew, that he was Max Storer, 
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the man whose imagination, organizing ability and shrewd: 


understanding of what the public at large wants in the form 
of entertainment,’ had -lifted the Crimerian Films Incor- 
porated to the point where it was one of the biggest factors 
in the film “world. 3*-. ey - es ; 

Director Jay Jordan, with Ned Blystone but a step or 
two behind him, and’ even~Gloria~Thomas momentarily 
forgetting herself so far as to join the select coterie, crossed 
quickly to Storer. The big man acknowledged the greet- 
ings of his people but there was no arrogance, no ego vis- 
ible in his manner; nothing but a keen interest in every- 
thing on the floor. Max Storer had not forgotten the days 
when he was a poor man in Chicago; the long, lean years 
before he sensed the money to be wrung from films. He 
had learned that fortunes are capricious things and that 
results, not volubility, were the things that counted in the 
gamble of hundreds of thousands on a single throw. 

Peggy saw Jordan, as he crossed the studio beside his 
chief, point to the set with pride. In the silence that 
hung about the room, she could hear the patter of rain on 
the roof. 

“I saw “The Last Leap’ today, Jordan. It’s a money 
picture and well directed.” It was Max Storer speaking. 
All eyes shifted to the director. Jordan’s face expressed 
satisfaction. It was one thing to be complimented in the 
big chief’s office. It was far more satisfying to be lauded, 
thus, before one’s minions. 

“T did my best,” replied the director with Jordan mod- 
esty. 

“Good stuff,’ continued Storer, his eyes the while taking 
in all the details of the studio. “Enough art without mak- 
ing it so strong that the ‘average theatre-goer forgets all 
about the picture.” 

“That’s. my “aim.” 
“T give ’em action an’ realism, Mr. Storer. 
brows pass out the super-photography. My eye is on the 
box office.” The big man nodded his approval. 

Storer covered the studio with remarkable speed, Jordan, 
Blystone and Miss Thomas, flanked by assistants, trailing 
along with him. A little group of extra girls, Peggy among 
them, caught his eye. He crossed quickly to them. 

“Like to work here?” he inquired. 

“They don’t make them any better,” 
promptly that she surprised herself. 

Storer smiled. The great man was pleased. He had 
always fostered a sneaking desire to become known for 
his altruism and intended to put this into effect as soon 
as he had placed the Crimerian Films Incorporated in its 
predestined place. As he crossed to one of the windows, 
Peggy whispered to a girl at her elbow. 

“Darned if the old boy isn’t actually human.” 

Storer, his mind on a dozen little things that he had 
observed and was determined to take up with his gen- 
eral manager later, stood looking out at the storm. Jor- 
dan pointed to the torrents of water that fell. 

“Some storm,’ he said. Then, without the slightest 
realization of how the remark sounded, “Almost as good 
as my storm scene in ‘The Last Leap’.” 

“Almost,” agreed Storer. Jordan missed the twinkle in 
the chief’s eyes when he said this. He was actually, at 
the moment, rather sorry that the elements could not pro- 
duce the realism that his skill, as a director, did bring 
forth. 

_ Fifteen minutes later Storer had seen enough. He jerked 
a thumb towards the set. 

“When do you finish this picture?” 

“Tomorrow. ° This is the last set.” 

“When do you start on ‘The Shoals of Illusion’?” 

“I figured to leave for Cape Cod the first of the week.” 
Peggy’s heart jumped as she heard this. 


Let the high- 


replied Peggy so 


Jordan’ fairly bubbled satisfaction. - 


“Good.” A short pause and then, ‘That picture should : 
be a hummer; we'll spend a lot of money in exploiting it, 


Jordan. Hold the expense down as low as you can.” 


And the big boss was gone. Jordan stood for a moment 
looking towards the door that had just closed behind Max 


Storer; Max Storer, the man who held him in the palm 7 


of his hand. Then he turned abruptly about. 


“That’s that,” he said curtly. 
wind up tomorrow without night work we’ve got to move.” 

Sunday night was the “big event” in the girls’ rooms in 
East Fiftieth Street. Even Aggie, who really should have 
been outside taking advantage of the fresh air, agreed to 
be there. After all, it was something of an occasion. Peggy 
and Lois had worked like beavers all day. There had 
been mysterious trips to the delicatessen, the joyous whoops 
over certain bundles that Peggy refused to explain, and, 
greatest of all miracles, the donation of a chocolate cake 
by Miss Cousins. The rent had been paid the morning 
before. : 


Every one who counted in their little circle was there, — 


including five nondescript kittens that Mrs. Dubois watched 
over in a soap box. The arrival of the Dubois litter early 
Sunday morning . . . a most “indiscriminate hour” accord- 
ing to Peggy .. . had momentarily threatened to turn the 


event into a wholesale christening but Aggie had nipped 


it in the bud by announcing that, if this mad plan were 
carried through, Peggy and Lois could dig up some one 
to take her place. So the purring Mrs. Dubois and her 
family became the side show rather than the main tent 


The ironing board, deftly covered with a bed sheet— 
recently cleaned—served as the groaning board on which 
Peggy and Lois deposited chicken from a nearby rotisserie; 
long, iced shoots of celery packed with rochefort cheese; 


the inevitable cans of sardines—the openers had broken | 


on every box so that the ends looked a bit ragged—and 
everything that a fair sum of money and two active and 
hungry girls could buy. In the center of the table stood 
a bottle of Chianti. This Sid had mysteriously, and not 
without pride, produced at the last moment. i 


IE was late before the orgy was over. Peggy, in order 
to shape up for the following morning, had suggested a 


Fifth Avenue bus as far as the Drive and a few moments _ | 


in the river park. A chorus of protests and pillows failed 
to dissuade her, so Sid, the patient, went with her, leaving 
the others to do their best with the difficult task of trans- 
forming the room back from.a scene of gastronomic wreck- 
age to the semblance of a sleeping compartment. 


Sid and Peggy left the bus at Ninety-Eighth Street and 
strolled across the grass to an empty bench. The river, 
placid, lay just below them. A late river boat, its lights 
like strings of illuminated beads, made its way between 
Uncle Sam’s grey fighting monsters anchored midstream. 


Peggy immediately thought of O. Henry’s expressive lines, 


“a stream of port-holes passing in the night.” 


Sid turned to Peggy. His big hand rested on one of 
Peggy’s, and she didn’t seem conscious of the fact. She 
was miles away on location with ‘‘The Shoals of Illusion” 

. and fame. Sid’s voice brought her back to the pres- 
ent. 


“I suppose you’ve got me classed as ai first-class dub, 
Peg.” She looked quickly towards him. He was more 
earnest than usual. “I don’t range up with Ned Blystone.” 

“Sid!” Peggy made no attempt to disguise her petulance. 
“Are you preparing to bawl me out or merely working up 
to a proposal?” 

Sid gave vent to a deep sigh. 

“I know better than to try the latter.” 


“And if we’re going to - 


Peggy was — 
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, 


genuinely relieved. In the beginning of their friendship 
every Saturday evening had been marked by a proposal and 
a rejection. “It’s something else.” 

“Sid! You haven’t gone and fallen in love or something 
equally damnable? You're not ‘going to desert the Three 
Musketeers?” 
_ “Not a-chance, Peg.” A short pause. 
fashion, “I heard something last night. 


” 


Then, in a labored 
It may only be 


gossip but—but I know the man; and I figured I ought to. 
‘tip you off.” 


>} 


Tins was no screen-acting, but a rea! battle with waves and wind. 
in a last attempt to reach the bit of rock to which 
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Peggy bent to the oars 
Ned Blystone clung desperately. 


Peg waited as patiently asa woman who wants to know 
ever waits. She knew, from experience, that it didn’t pay 
to crowd Sid. After a moment or so, he continued: 

“Spencer Morgan—he’s a sort of bank promotor—has an 
interest in pictures, I think. He’s from the other side and 
—that’s how I know 7 

“You're tipping liitie Peggy off to the fact that. he likes 
‘em young and figuies that the chortling bankroll justifies 
anything that he happens to get into his head. Yes? No? 

Sid nodded soberly. 


/ 


wo 
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Ass 


“You've guessed it.” 

Peggy chuckled. 

“Don’t worry about this particular Miss Dixon, old 
thing. She wasn’t born yesterday and, when she was. 
she grabbed off a fifth sense that warns her when a dog 
gets ready to bite. Ill come back just as I leave, which 
is nothing to cable the Hall of Fame about.” Then seri- 
ously, looking up into Sid’s sombre eyes, ‘““But you are a 
dear to think of warning me and I'll keep both eyes wide 
open.” 

“Come back just as you are, that’s all I want, Peg,” said 
Sid earnestly. 


“It’s a bet,” promptly. Then, with a little laugh, “Un- 
less I get the chance to become Mrs. Ned Blystone,” 
laughingly. Sid’s fingers closed quickly about Peggy’s hand. 
She looked down, then up at his face, turned, now, towards 
the river. She began to understand what had been on 
his mind. “You’re hurting me, Sidney,” she said quietly. 
“And I refuse to entertain that policeman looking at us.” 


ap trip to the Cape Cod coast was like a fairy dream 
come true for Peggy. Miss Thomas had motored 
ahead. For some mysterious reason, she had seen fit 
to sidetrack Jordan’s suggestion that he and Blystone make 
a three-some with her and stop over at Eastern Point 
for a swim and.some golf. Therefore, Ned was among 
the members of the company who went by train and 
Peggy had a chance to present him to Lois and Sid who 
had gone to the Grand Central to see her off in style. 
By dint of every artifice she could employ Peggy was in 
the same car with the star. The one thing needed to 
make her day unbelievably perfect was . . . well, whatever 
it was, it happened, just as things happen mostly in fairy 
stories. 

They were rushing along the Shore Line, just east of 
New Haven, when Berry, the continuity clerk, came up to 
Peggy’s chair and somewhat grudgingly informed her that 
Director Jordan wanted to see her in his compartment. 

Peggy smiled up at the self-important youngster by her 
side. 

“You tell me when I laugh,” she said. “I never was 
quick with the high comedy-stuff. I run to Sennett’s.” 

The messenger from Mars frowned. 

“Jordan wants you in his compartment, ‘at the end of 
the car.” He jerked a thumb in the proper direction. “They 
are going over the script. I’m not going to drag you there,” 
he added with acrid courtesy, “but aa 

Peggy entirely missed the finish of the sentence. During 
her wabbly dash down the swaying parlor car she nar- 
rowly avoided wrecking a waiter with a tray, and let a 
quick smile of apology suffice for a keen-eyed somewhat 
foreign looking man over whose outstretched legs she failed 
to step. He looked at her curiously, observed that she 
entered Jordan’s compartment and then turned back to his 
Wall Street Journal with a satisfied smile. 

Jordan, clearly upset by the unusual procedure that his 
male star had insisted on, looked up from the script on his 
lap as Peggy entered. 

“Sit down,” he barked. ‘“Blystone has an idea that the 
author ought to have consulted you before he wrote this 
fool picture.” As Peggy, amazed and a bit confused even 
for Peggy, sank down on a seat, he added: ‘The more 
I see of this damned continuity the more convinced I am 
that you couldn’t hurt it any. As usual I’ve got to do over 
most of it myself.” 

With a concluding growl he turned back to the script 
and remained buried in it for the rest of the interview. 

“Mr. Jordan exaggerates, Miss Dixon”—Peggy’s heart 
smothered one of those silly jazz movements—‘You’re 
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going to double for Miss Thomas in some of the scenes, 
I believe.” ; 

‘Unless some one kills me before they’re shot,” admitted 
Peggy, and Ned Blystone mentally noted the fact that her 
eyes were as attractive as they were unusual and that 
the lines of her throat were excellent. 


“I thought I might go over some of the stuff that we 


are going to do,” continued Blystone. “If Mr. Jordan will 


permit Tl give you a quick outline of the story. It will 
help, I think. Mind if I smoke?” 

“I love it.” Blystone cast another approving glance 
towards the girl by his side. She wasn’t a mere ordinary 
human being, that was evident. ; 


And so Peggy, for the first time in her experience with 
the movies, got a brief resume of the story she was to 
appear in. It dealt with Grace Ferguson, daughter of an 
old lighthouse keeper. She had fallen in love with Harold 
Livingstone, a young millionaire, whose society exploits 
and doings in Wall Street she had followed assiduously. It 
must not be understood that the two had met. Quite to 
the contrary, Grace’s passion had been inspired, nurtured 
and fanned to a flame mostly by the Sunday supplements 
that visitors left when they visited the lighthouse. Visitors 
in stories have a way of doing such things so that com- 
plications and motivations and complex and a lot of other 
vital things can leap into existence. E 

Just at the moment when Grace in her day-dream is 
about to marry her hero, then comes the startling news. 
It is in a week-old society column. Harold is to marry no 
less than Gwendolyn Morganbilt, heiress, beauty, polo ex- 
pert, etc. Peggy afterwards admitted to Lois that the au- 
thor made a composition out of Gwen rather than a sub- 
stantial human being. At all events Grace sat, by day, on 
the shore, and, by night, in the white house near the light, 
wishing that she might make some great sacrifice for her 
supplement hero and thus win his regard. 


Days of longing pass. Then, from The Herald, but a day 
old, comes the fearful news that Harold, on his yacht, the 
“Fleetwing,”’ 
lot of other metropolites who furnish good copy. That 
night the old keeper burnishes his lights as never before. 
The sea is a raging thing, licking its chops, so to speak, 
for the dainty morsel that is to come ere long. A ship in 
distress is sighted. The old lighthouse keeper is too old 
to do anything. The members of the Coast Guard are not 
on their jobs. It is up to Grace. 

“This is where you come in,” interrupted Blystone. “You 
push off a small boat, make for the rock and save Harold. 
That’s the part of the story I want to talk over with you, 
if you don’t mind.” 

Blystone failed to give the finish of the film. Perhaps 
it was some finer instinct that warned him not to dispel 
the illusion that showed so clearly in the eyes of the girl 
by his side. What actually happened was that the crew, 
Gwen and the rest of the guests, saved themselves, as Har- 
old would have done if left to his own resources. The 
finish came when Harold, drenched from his trip in_ the 
small boat, turned to the half-exhausted Grace and said, 
“Thank you, my good woman. If you, or your representa- 
tive, will call at my New York office, you will be suitably 
rewarded. And if you don’t mind, I'll go now and get a 
drink. I’m hanged near frozen.” Whereat, Grace, hiding 
her sorrow, countered with, “It is nothing, good sir; I would 
do as much for a dog.” ‘And so her young romance was 


is sailing from New York with Gwen and a 4}. 


brutally busted on “The Shoals of Illusion,” and she mar- Wy 
ried Joe Sistare, the coast guard man, eventually becoming 
the mother of twins, which certainly seemed like shifting 
her revenge to a perfectly innocent person. 


ment in Peggy’s young life. 


- unanimous,” Peggy @ 
managed to 


“watching the company start the picture. 
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But Peggy didn’t mind the fact that the finish of the 
story was not told. She, an extra girl headed for her first 
real bit in a picture, was seated in close proximity to Ned 
Blystone, her hero, and he was painstakingly telling her 
this and that which would prove important to the realism 
of the life-saving scene. So far as she was concerned, the 
picture didn’t need to end. It was a burning shame that 
Max Storer had cautioned Jordan against retake expense. 
That particular “rescue” was going to be the greatest mo- 
If the cameramen dropped 
dead with amazement at her histrionic skill with the oars 
and the entire episode had to be done all over, Peggy Dixon 
was going to be the last one in the world to enter a word 
of complaint. 

Such are the dreams of youth and how bitter is the 
awakening! The next morning as Peggy was starting forth 
from the cottage 
where “room an’ 
board mighty rea- 
son’ble” had been 
secured for the 
extras, Ed, the 
second cameraman, 
sauntered by. 

“Tough luck, 
kid,” he said as she § 


stopped to pass | 
the time of day. 
“T. always knew 


that Thomas was a 
thirty-second de- 
gree quince.” 
‘“What’s wrong 
now?” asked Peggy 
apprehensively. 
“She’s decided 
that next to the 
Yale Olympic crew | 
she’s the niftiest 
little oarsman that 
ever slipped a row- 
lock.” Peggy’s 


heart stcod_ still. 
“She’s decided to 
‘work the rescue f 


scene herself.” 
“That makes it § 


say. 
But it wasn’t what 
she was thinking at 
the moment. 


Alas afternoon Browning, the scenario editor, who was 
taking his vacation at New London and had come up 
to the Cape in his forty-footer, to give the unit the once 
over, found Peggy sprawled disconsolately under a tree 
Jordan, through 
a third or fourth assistant, had instructed her to stand by 
until he was able to use her. Browning, with uncanny 
rapidity, had picked up the story of Gloria’s sudden change 
in front and strolled over to the disconsolate extra girl. 

“How are things going?” he inquired genially. 

“Nothing today,” replied Peggy grimly. “The Fates have 
decided that I am not to out-Pickford the gentle Mary. 
At least not this season.” 

Browning looked towards the busy little company on the 
hore. Jordan, in his shirt sleeves, a megaphone in his left 
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Q Barbara La Marr has a soul-in-struggle appeal to the heart 
but she is ever a feast to the eyes. “Sandra” is her next picture. 


hand, was bawling orders. Assistants ran here and there 
excitedly. Things weren’t going the way the director ex- 
pected. Off to one side, protected from the weather by a 
big red and white striped umbrella that her maid had stuck 
in the ground, Miss Gloria Thomas sulked. Blystone was 
still trying to convince her that she was foolish to chance 
messing up the rescue scene. 

“T’m going to do it,” said Gloria sharply. Then, with an 
angry flirt of the head, “I’ve never let any snip of an extra 
handle my stuff yet and I don’t intend to begin it on this 
picture . . . even though you do seem anxious to have me, 
Ned Blystone.” 

“You may spoil the whole sequence,” said Ned warmly. 

“Then I'll spoil it, the part’s mine and I’m going to do 
it,’ retorted the leading lady curtly. “If I fall out of the 
boat it will put an extra thrill into an absolutely inane 
picture!” 

Browning turned 
to Peggy as Bly- 
stone walked away 
from the bright- 
hued _ umbrella. 
There were laugh- 
ter lines at the cor- 
ner of his mouth. 

iabvesie monce 
was a highly born 
woman,” he began, 
half as if talking to 
himself. “She had 
many _ servitors 
who did come and 
go and execute her 
slightest bidding. 
The time came 
when a new slave 
was brought in 
and e 

“T know what 
you're going to 
say,” interrupted 
Peggy wearily. 
“And I know 
you're right, Mr. 
' Browning.” Then, 
wistfully, “but 
knowing it doesn’t 
i make the disap- 
= pointment any eas- 
ier to bear. I’ve 
dreamed that 
double I was to do 
for the last ten 
days. Now I'll go 
home alone and take it out in a good cry.” 

The lids of Browning’s eyes dropped until there were 
only two narrow slits of eye-ball visible. 

“Cape Cod’s a great spot for a vacation, with your ex- 
penses paid,’ he said with seeming irrelevance. “And 
Rome wasn’t built in a day, my dear.” 

“Perhaps not,” agreed Peggy, mustering up the ghost of 
a smile. “But it sure was wrecked elegantly in a mighty 
few minutes.” 


? 


HERE was a hop at the local hotel that evening and 
Peggy went over to look on. She went up onto the 
veranda, past the rocking chair fleet, who nudged one an- 
other and pointed out “another of those picture actresses,” 
and peered into the window of the ballroom. She saw 
Blystone. He was dancing with Gloria, and the lady, for 
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the benefit of her audience, was acting her prettiest. Peggy 
heard a man’s voice behind her. 

“You’re with the ‘Shoals of Illusion’ Company, aren’t 
your” 

“Tm not sure,” she replied without turning to see who 
the speaker was. 

The man laughed good-naturedly. 

“T thought I remembered you. My name is Morgan.” 

Peggy whirled about her. She looked up into the face 
of the man over whose feet she had stumbled in the parlor 
car, 

“You look lonely,” continued Morgan affably. ‘I feel the 
same way and as we all belong, so to speak, we may as well 
be friends.” 

Peggy’s steady gaze took Morgan in from head to foot. 
At close range she studied him. It wasn’t the first time 
she had seen his type. Now and again they attach them- 
selves to the show business for selfish reasons. 


“T suggested that we might be friends,” said Morgan 


with a smile. 

“So you did,” replied Peggy coolly. “But you forgot 
to add that you have an over-active imagination.” 

“I won’t bite you,” said Morgan quickly as Peggy started 
to leave. A quick step had placed him between the girl 
and the stairs towards which she had started. 
had stopped and the dancers were streaming towards the 
veranda for a breath of cool air. ‘I’m not a bad sort, really. 
And we both belong to the Crimerian Films. It may be 
possible to help you!” 

Peggy hesitated. She remembered Sid’s warning but, at 
the same time, she knew what this man could do. It might 
be just as well if she held his friendship. He might make 
some things impossible for her if he wanted to and, by the 
same token, he might make other things possible. She 
smiled. Morgan brightened. 

“That’s better.” Morgan came closer. ‘What do you 
say to a little drive and a bite to eat somewhere? I know 
a great place not far from here. Found it this afternoon.” 

“I didn’t know that you were Columbus,” sparred Peggy 
gaily. “And I’m afraid of capes by moonlight. If you 
want to dance little Peggy flings a mean foot. But that’s 
where she begins and ends.” 

Blystone had the second dance with Gloria. 
young lady intended that he should have all the dances that 
she saw fit to indulge in during that particular evening. She 
had overheard certain comments made about them and her 
selfish little soul was not above capitalizing what she recog- 
nized as good publicity. They had made a single turn of 
the floor when Blystone’s' eyes rested on Peggy as’ she swept 
by with Morgan. Blystone knew the man and cordially 
disliked him. Without stopping to analyze the sensation 
he resented the fact that his companion of the afternoon 
before was dancing with him. 

“What’s wrong, Ned?” whispered Gloria. She knew per- 
fectly well why her partner had missed a step, stumbled 
back into the rhythm of the dance and remained silent. 
“Am I in such bad form tonight?” 

“I guess it’s me,” replied Blystone. He was rather an- 
noyed that an extra girl dancing with Morgan meant so 
much to him. “I’m a little frayed from the day’s work.” 

A few moments later Gloria and Ned swept by Peggy 
and her partner on the floor. Ned did a perfectly inane 
thing. Even the best of us can do such things under 
stress and hate ourselves for it a few moments later. He 
stared past Peggy, in answer to her joyous little smile, as 
if utterly unconscious of the fact that she moved in the 
same world. Gloria managed to contain her satisfaction. 
The incident had not escaped her attention. Peggy drooped 
for a moment, then entered into the spirit of the dance 
with a new abandon, 


The music ° 


Inviactaunat 


“Do I get the next?” inquired Morgan. This girl in his 
arms was beginning to appeal, savagely, to all the instincts 
in the man. 


Peggy smiled up at him. If he had been a man given | 


to the real study of women he would have read a warning 
in Peggy’s eyes. 

“I never take them two in a row,” she replied. ‘The 
one after this is yours if you think you can stand the strain.” 
Then she was off like a flash, out of the room and into the 
night. 

-Blystone, out of the tail of his eye, saw Jordan strolling 

towards them as he and Gloria made their way through 
the chattering throng to the veranda, He muttered some- 
thing about cigarettes, and the girl at his side, satisfied with 
the trend of events, made no protest when he stepped aside 
for the director to whom dances were ‘damned nonsense 
except in a big set.” 


Ned strode out into the darkness. For no good reason 
at all he had done a small thing. He did not attempt to 
make himself believe that Gloria Thomas had misinter- 
preted the incident in the ballroom. Gloria was a woman. 
Therefore, she understood perfectly. She was probably 
repeating the thing to Jordan who had a distorted sense of 
humor and would see that Ned was reminded of it at the 
first public opportunity. Not that that was the important 
thing, for it wasn’t. Blystone asked himself over and 
over again, as he stalked through the night, what difference 
it made to him because Peggy Dixon saw fit to dance with 
a rotter like Morgan. And, because he was a man. he 
refused to accept the answer his common sense offered. 

“You are in your second, third or possibly fourth child- 
hood, if there is such a thing,” he assured himself mentally, 
“You need a nurse. You never knew that girl existed until 
a little over a week ago and she probably has forgotten the 
fact that you are on earth, if it ever really meant anything 
to her. Darn this business of being popular because you 
happen to screen well. Why weren’t you born to play 
heavies?” Se: 

HE moonlight painted a dancing lane of silver across the 
eee and rested gently on a little point of land near 
where the company had been working all day. Ned’s eyes 
made out a figure, huddled in misery, right in the ribbon of 
light. As he drew nearer he saw that it was a woman. 
Quickening his pace he came alongside. Peggy looked up 
at him and then, because there were rebellious, tell-tale tears 
in her eyes, she dropped her head again. Blystone felt 
awkward for no good reason at all. 

“Mind if I sit down for a few moments? It’s restful and 
quiet here and that dance hall is an oven.” 

Peggy offered no protest as Blystone dropped to the sand 
by her side. Twenty-four hours earlier this would have 
thrilled Peggy. But, during the moments spent on that 
point before the arrival of Ned, knowledge had been born 
of a hurt; knowledge that could not be wiped out as marks 
are removed from a slate. She was a little extra girl and 
Ned Blystone was the star of “The Shoals of Illusion” 
Company. The gulf between them was as wide as the 
dreams she had conjured up the night before! His actions 
in the ballroom had proved that. Gloria Thomas had won 
again, if indeed there had ever been a time when she was 
in danger of losing. 

“I’m terribly sorry that you’re not going to double in 


that scene.” Ned was in earnest, but Peggy didn’t move. : 


“It’s the big punch of the picture, and Miss Thomas doesn’t 
know any more about a boat than a six-months-old child.” 
Peggy knew her conclusions had been right. It was the 
picture; only the picture so far as she went with Ned 
Biystone. : j 
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“Tt doesn’t 


“She'll put. it over,” she replied listlessly. 
take a genius to handle a pair of oars.” 

“Vou’ve got to know something about it,’ protested Ned. 
“Jt may sound egotistical but I’m not wild about chancing 


a mix-up out there on that water. 
poor swimmer.” : 

Peggy looked quickly up at the man, beside her. His 
eyes were fixed on the water as if mentally going over the 
possibilities. of a slip somewhere in the proposed rescue 
scene. 

“There’s no real danger,” she said, after a moment's 
hesitation, in a dull, colorless tone. “Jordan isn’t going to 
expose one of his best bets to anything like that! You don't 
need to worry.” 

It was catty but Peggy couldn’t help it. And the shot 
found its mark. Peggy knew that from the hurt look that 
Ned gave her. . She wanted to tell him that she was a 
miserable little fool and that she didn’t mean a word she 

‘had said. But she merely sat there, looking ahead, splen- 
didly unhappy. 

Ned lighted a cigarette and puffed thoughtfully on it for 
a few moments. The quiet of the evening was broken only 
by the gentle swish of the waves along the rocks. Perhaps 
the man in the moon chuckled at the stupidity of the two 
humans sitting below him. If he did, they failed to observe 

his mirth. 

“T’m going to see Jordan when I get back to the hotel,” 
said Ned at last. “He may be able to persuade Gloria to 
change her mind.” 

“J wouldn’t, if I were you,” injected Peggy quickly. 
“Tt would get out, and there are a lot of people who might 
think that you were afraid to go through with the scene.” 
She rose quickly to her feet. “I’m sorry, but you'll have 
to excuse me. I’ve got this dance with Mr. Morgan.” 

After which second catty remark, Peggy turned abruptly 
and ran away from Ned Blystone as fast as her legs would 
carry her. : 

Morgan, growing angrier with each moment of waiting, 
had retired to the seclusion of his room. He decided that 
Peggy was a bad bet and not worth wasting his time. Mor- 
gan was not in the habit of being turned down by women, 
particularly young women whose destinies, to a certain ex- 
tent, rested in the palm of his hand. 

In her room, her face buried in the pillows, Peggy lay, 
dry-eyed, her soul in torment. Her ears were dead to the 
strains of the orchestra that wafted from the hotel. At 
Jast she got up, washed her hot face with cool water, and 
turned off the light. As she pulled the coverings up about 
her shoulders she gave herself a bit of good-night informa- 
tion. 

“Peggy Dixon, God made you a first-class fool but you 
will insist on improving the job. You belong in the mob 
scenes and in the mob scenes is where you'll stay, if you 
have an atom of sense in your silly brain. Browning was 
right when he told you to keep your eye on the steering 
gear or wheel, or whatever it was. You will get your ticket 
home tomorrow. You will take it, like a nice, sensible little 
girl, and go back to the burning streets of the hungry city. 
Oh damn!” And Peggy prepared for the sleep that failed 
to come until hours after Blystone had said good-night to 
Gloria. Peggy hadn’t the solace of knowing that he had 
repaired to his own room to curse himself because he 
could not efface from his mind the blue eyes of a little 
extra girl, sitting on a point in the moonlight. 

Director Jordan, despite the warning of the weather 
prophets, decided the next morning to shoot the rescue 

Peggy, who had not, as she 


As it happens, I am a 


three cameramen at work and was unusually nervous. If 
the truth be known, Blystone had gone to him in his room 
before the director was up, and begged him to try and dis- 
suade Gloria Thomas from going on with the scene as she 
had announced. 

Jordan had dropped over to the stars’ table at breakfast. 
Gloria was in one of her moods. Some one had heard of 
the meeting of Blystone and Peggy, which neat bit of gossip 
had been started by an assistant director. Of course, the 
director had no means of knowing this. 

“You're foolish to go into that rescue stunt,” he had begun 
with characteristic directness. 

“Possibly,” Miss Gloria had replied coldly. “But I’m 
going if it’s the last thing I do in this world. You're putting 
salt in your coffee, Mr. Jordan. I presume you intended 
it for your melon.” 

Jordan carried that rebuff with him during the entire 
morning. He took it out on every one who came in touch 
with him. Over and over again, while the trio of camera- 
men waited and smoked indifferent to the hub-bub about 
them, he went through the scene. When even Blystone 
cracked a little under the strain and ventured to comment 
on the repeated rehearsals, Jordan snapped. 

“This is all there is to this damned, blasted, blinkety blank 
so-called picture and I’m not taking any chances with it 
going wrong!” Then he turned to his corps of assistants 
and, for the next half hour, ‘“The Shoals of Illusion” Com- 
pany had a well-defined illustration of what a director can 
do when his brain is on a rampage. 

Morgan strolled down just before ]unch hour. Never at 
his best before the night lights went on he was feeling a 
bit worse than usual this morning. He had not slept well. 
Spotting Peggy, off by herself, he made his way to her and 
sat down. 

“That second dance of ours was an enjoyable one,” he 
said grimly. 

“Tt might have been worse if I had turned up,” retorted 
the girl by his side. “I’m sorry to have kept you waiting 
but—oh, you-wouldn’t understand, only it was impossible 
for me to get there.” 

“YT think that I understand perfectly.” There was an 
angry purr in the man’s voice. He, too, had heard of the 
meeting between Ned and Peggy the night before and 
placed his own interpretation on it.. “You run more to 
troupers than to the man behind the guns.” Peggy didn’t 
answer. ‘Just as you see fit, my dear; but you’re not 
showing good sense.” : 

“J didn’t know any one credited me with much of that,” 
ventured Peggy wearily. “And, if any one has done so, 
he’s off his stride.” 

“You can’t make me believe that.” Despite the repul- 
sion of the evening before Morgan was feeling the return 
of desire. “I am in a position to get everything for you 

. if you'll be good to me.” 


EGGY turned and looked the man beside her squarely 
Pin the eyes. There was an angry glitter in’ her own. 
When she spoke her voice was low, well under control, but 
every word carried with it the cut of a whiplash. 

“You're right, but you’re all wrong! You've got money, 
the thing that every soul here is gambling Klieg burns to 
bring home with them. You ooze into the picture with a 
full wallet and expect the world to fall at your feet and 
play dead dog. You talk about leads and exclusive apart- 
ments and, comfortable limousines and figure that you're 
paying rather well for what you’re after. And perhaps you 
are, sometimes. But this time you're playing in the wrong 
backyard. When I want a man, I know where there are 
veal ones. When I want to smell gasoline I can climb onto 
a Fifth Avenue bus and deposit my own dime in the con- 
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ductor’s jingler. You’re a beast, a filthy, unbearable beast; 
and if I’ve got to climb to success with the help of a man 
like you, I’m going to be an extra when my hair is so 
white thac they'll cast me for a snowdrift.” 

What Morgan said to Jordan during the lunch hour is 
not a matter of record. But he made the mistake of men- 
tioning Peggy's name in a profane fashion and Ned, to the 
absolute disgust of Gloria, saw fit to object. When the 
money man left the unit and strode angrily back to the 
hotel the entire outfit was in a fit of nerves that promised 
good for no one and ill for the unfortunate who happened 
in the way of a spark. And through it all the cause of 
the whole upflare sat under her tree and nibbled at a box 
luncheon that a property man had brought to her. 

“Got to eat, kid,’ he said with a kindly grin. ‘The old 
stomach keeps on operatin’ no matter how the heart kicks 
up.” 

“Atta boy, Joe,” replied Peggy with a weary ghost of a 
smile. 

By three o’clock Jordan expressed himself as satisfied 
with the way that the scene was running. The members of 
the company who were to work in it and the assistants 
and property men were ready to leap at one another’s 
throats. - Perhaps the director realized this and decided that 
he must start the shooting unless he wanted to lose an 
entire day’s work. What he did not realize was the specks 


on the horizon that had fanned out into low-hung clouds, . 


threateningly black, and that the sea was slowly being 
whipped into action by the advance agents of the coming 
storm. Peggy, who knew something about the rapidity with 
which August storms arrived and struck, did notice it and 
moved, without really knowing why, closer to the shore. 

The rescue scene required that Ned go out to a high- 
pointed rock that had been previously selected for location. 
Cameras, in advantageous positions, ground away as, un- 
der,the lash of Jordan’s megaphone, Blystone clung to the 
safety point to which he had presumably been swept after 
the wreck of his yacht. It went off without a hitch, the 
balance of the company watching anxiously from the shore. 

“Cut,” bawled Jordan. The cameras ceased grinding, 
and the men in the rowboats started back for the shore to 
get in place for the rest of the scene. In spite of every- 
thing the director was pleased. The waves were growing 
bigger, and he could: see the effect that he was after. On 
a screen, with skillful cameramen to help him trick it, the 
picture would produce the thrill that he knew was all essen- 
tial. But Jordan was not a sailorman, or he would have 
paid heed to the danger signals. 

He called through his megaphone at Blystone. The 
wind had risen by now so that he had to howl to make 
himself heard. 

“Rest up until I give the word. When I wave my mega- 
phone you begin to signal for help. Your strength is al- 
most gone. You can’t hold on much longer: You know 
the stuff. We'll make a few close-ups nearer the shore 
later. But for the love of God give it everything you’ve 
got.” 

There were some delays on the shore while the cameramen 
again adjusted their machines and found the exact angles 
that Jordan was after. Peggy shifted uneasily. No one. 
not even Blystone, squatted on the little ragged tooth of 
rock, far out from shore, placidly smoking a cigarette, 
seemed to sense genuine danger. She did. The wind was 
rapidly increasing in strength, and the waves were growing 
bigger with every moment that passed. The skies were 
darkening. In the distance a small fishing vessel tossed 
like a splinter of wood while its crew hurriedly reefed her 
sails. 


Jordan strode to where Gloria, her maid hovering about 


o 


thick sheets all over her. 


her, was waiting, a screaming scarlet cloak hiding the gar- 
ments of Grace, the lighthouse keeper’s daughter. 

“We're ready, Miss Thomas,” he said tersely. 

The red and white striped umbrella swayed in the wind. 
There was a boom from the shore as a huge wave pounded 
against the rocks and swept back again with an angry laugh. 
Peggy had seen that wave long before it reached the narrow 
strip of ledge on which Blystone was seated. Her heart 
had stood still as she watched. But Ned had seen it also 
and, with an uneasy backward glance at the waters growing 
momentarily heavier, had braced himself to the shock. When 
it passed he settled himself more securely, shivering from 
the cold which his wet, clinging garments accentuated now 


_ that the sun was gone. 


Gloria Thomas failed to move. 

“Tm sorry, Miss Thomas,” said Jordan sharply, “but 
we've got to have action.” : : 

There was a stifled scream from one of-the girls on the 
beach. She had seen a wave all but sweep Ned from his 
resting place. He was signalling for help long before Jor- 
dan’s signal. The first cameraman, the Picture instinct 
awakened, was grinding away, foot after foot, shooting 
through his reel. 

“If you think I’m going out there in that egg-shell of a 
boat you're crazy,” snapped Gloria. She was white under 
her make-up. : 

“You wanted to do the scene,” snarled Jordan. 
by God, you're going to.” 

“You have my resignation.” 

Jordan, frantic, white with anger, stormed, pleaded, threat- 
ened but Miss Gloria Thomas ignored him, spoke a few 
quick words to her maid and started away. 


“And, 


Dee had failed to catch the incident. Her eyes were 

glued on the bit of ledge, hardly more than the tooth of 
a saw now, and the man desperately clinging to it. Behind 
him the black, threatening clouds hung low, the waves were 
coming on in a seemingly endless procession of great combers, 
higher and higher. Then Blystone’s words of the night before 
flashed across her mind. 

“As it happens, I’m a poor swimmer.” 

She leaped to her feet, threw aside her hat and started 
for the shore and the little boat that two actors were hold- 
ing. They were dressed as summer visitors and were be- 
ginning to wonder what was keeping Gloria Thomas. Jor- 
dan caught sight of Peggy as she flashed towards the beach. 

“Grind,” he yelled at the cameramen and the two who 
had not turned a crank as yet jumped into action. 

There was no use to give the signal for action to Ned. 
He had been calling for help for what seemed an eternity 
to him. He wasn’t acting. He was asking for help that 
he needed _ sorely. Standing, ~open-mouthed, Jordan 
watched. His heart was beating rapidly, he felt just a bit 
sick, but the instincts of the director told him that here 
was the real thing. ; 

Peggy reached the boat, flung herself into it, seized the 
oars and snapped a command back at the astounded men. 
They obeyed mechanically and the nose of the little vessel 
was shoved out onto the water. Raindrops, the first warn- 
ing of the torrent that was to follow, stung Peggy’s face 
but she didn’t realize it. This wasn’t acting. Ned Blystone 
was out there clinging to a bit of reef that, inside of a few 
minutes, would be smothered by the waves and he was a 
poor swimmer, | : 

She bent her back to the oars. She had swung the light 
little boat on into the waves. 
Her arms were beginning to ache 
and she hadn’t covered half the distance to the bit of rock 
that she could no longer see because her back was to it. 
She didn’t dare turn and look for fear of lost motion; a 


The spray flung itself in- 
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moment's let-up on the oars meant that the waves would 


sweep her back again; that she would have to duplicate the 
effort already given. , 

“You told °em you could row,” she lashed herself men- 
tally. “Now let ’em see what you've got.” 

The company was huddled in a little knot on the edge of. 
the beach out of reach of the waves that rushed in, growling 


ominously. Jordan, up to his knees in water, yelled to one 


of the cameramen. 

“Get that bunch on the shore!” The camera swung in 
action. Then, as he looked out again towards the reef, 
“God almighty, how that kid can fight!” 

Clinging desperately to the rock, his strength going more 
rapidly than he cared to admit, Blystone saw the boat com- 
ing slowly towards him. He recognized the little figure at 
the oars. ‘Then the actor, even in that moment of danger, 
came to the top. 

“Look at him work,” screamed Jordan, as he waved his 
megaphone madly. He was no longer the director. All his 
poise was gone. His was the admiration of a man who 
had once done stunts that had thrilled hundreds of thou- 
sands. “What a picture . if she only can make it.” 

One of the women members of the company, whose 
nerves had snapped under the strain, was sobbing hysteri- 
cally. No one tried to comfort her’ There was a big drama 
out there on the water. And the cameras followed the boat, 
held Ned Blystone, covered the group on the beach, grind- 
ing evenly, surely, perfectly. 

Morgan, a cigar clenched between his teeth, met Gloria 
as she climbed the steps of the stairway leading to the 
higher ground. 

“Finished so soon?” he inquired. 

“J’m finished, if that’s what you mean,” replied Gloria 
crisply. “This isn’t any fake storm.” She pressed down 
the cloak that the wind threatened to strip from her shoul- 
“Tf you or Jay Jordan or any one else thinks Tm 
going out there and throw my life away, you're crazy.” 

Morgan’s hand was on her shoulder. 

“Didn’t you wait for the scene?” ; 

“Tm not a fool.” Gloria brushed his hand from her 
shoulder and started for the door. 

“Where are you going, Miss Thomas?” Morgan’s voice 
snapped angrily. : 

“Back to New York. To tell Storer a few things.” 

“You don’t need to bother.” Gloria halted. Something 
in his tone made her stop. “I see your finish now.” 

Morgan’s teeth went tighter about the big cigar and he 


raced down the stairway to the drama that was being en- 


acted at the water’s edge. 

Peggy’s face was wet with spray, rain and tears that 
would come despite herself.. It seemed an eternity since 
she sprang into the boat and started for Ned. Every muscle 
in her body ached. The distant shore was a filmy haze. 
Perhaps she was going in the wrong direction. A sickening 
fear gripped her. Perhaps. She flung a quick, frightened 
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glance over her shoulder. 
Blystone a few feet distant. 

“Let go and grab the boat,” she gasped. 

Ned never knew how it was accomplished. One 
moment the little boat was bobbing towards him. A giant 
wave swept completely over the ledge; he let go. The next 
he knew he was hanging on to the side of the boat panting 
from exertion. Behind him were the mountain-high waves 
that tossed them up and let them down again as if they 
were on a straw. Ahead of him, growing clearer and 
clearer, as the waves swept them onward, was the shore 
with people dancing and screaming with joy, and Jordan, 
insane with relief and delight, waving his hands and caper- 
ing about like a madman. Finally, his strength partly re- 
gained, Ned climbed over the side of the boat and fell 
heavily. And all the time the cameras ground, ground, 
ground, foot after foot. 

Peggy heard the crunch of wood against gravel as the 
nose of the boat dropped from the crest of a wave and 
ground into the beach. Whereupon she did a very feminine 
thing. She fainted. 


She caught the white face of 


HERE were wild buzzing sounds. Little red pin-wheels 

revolved with astonishing speed and then stopped, gath- 
ered renewed vigor and started off in the oppesite direction. 
Some one was pounding on Peggy’s skull with hammers. 
She opened’ her eyes and looked up into Ned Blystone’s 
worried face. 

“Take it easy, dear, you’re all right.” It was his voice. 
He had called her dear. It was the end of the world. 
Peggy knew that. But what did it matter? Her head was 
in his lap, and he had called her dear. She closed her eyes 
with a little sigh of satisfaction. 

“Is she coming out of it?” Peggy knew that the voice, 
with a strange anxious note in it, belonged to Morgan but 
she didn’t trouble to look up. She was too comfortable- 
right where she was. Ned nodded, and Morgan went on, 
“That’s the pluckiest exhibition I’ve ever seen and if I’ve 
any influence she gets the picture—the lead—if she wants it.” 

This time Peggy didn’t dare to open her eyes. She was 
hearing things. It couldn’t be true. Jordan’s voice came 
out of the jumble of comment. 

“She’s a damned good little trouper, I'll say.”. 

Then Ned Blystone’s voice, low, even, genuine. 

“She’s the sweetest thing who ever lived.” 

This time Peggy opened her eyes and when she smiled 
Blystone saw something that he had never before seen in 
a woman’s eyes, though he had played enough love scenes to 
have observed almost everything. 

“Feeling better, Miss Dixon?” he inquired anxiously. 
“Anything I can do, Peggy?” 

And Peggy closed her eyes again because there were tears, 
big, stupid tears of happiness filling them and she didn’t 
want every one to understand how weak she was. 

“Nothing today, Ned.” 

(THE END) 
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come through 


scenario writers do not know the right thing to do. 


Practically 


ing that you cannot reach the theatrical producers, then the 


your idea, for it is copyrighted, and the screen rights belong to you. 
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All the magazines are studied by 


the goods the story will sell. 
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They are the Future. Some one of them will 


be. 
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In that case, here is an Outline of the History of some screenplays. 
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The story will be accepted and paid for by some magazine and printed if it ts good enough. There ts 


will receive an offer. Finally it will appear 
and your scenario career will be begun. 


If it is good, you 


Scarier in the 


By Rose Gleason 


OFFMAN stared, wondering at 
the ebb of that rich flow. 
“And what’s more,” he said, 
“though I hadn’t noticed it, 
you've got a great pair of grey eyes, kid!” 

For a moment Sadie’s frizzed hair 
seemed to require her undivided atten- 
tion. 

“Is that so?” she said, ‘ratting’ a strand, 
“well, Cutey, I'll say you got judg- 
ment.” 

Hoffman’s injured knee permitted him 
to lean forward. He laid ine fingers of 
one hand on hers. 


“Girl, how long are you going to stay . 


with me?” he questioned with just a note 
of gentleness. 

“I dunno,” she said, “guess I c’n hang 
‘round as long’s necessary.” 

Hoffman surveyed her steadfastly. 

“Youre a good kid,” he assured her 
gratefully. 

The afternoon sped quickly. Hoffman 
read and took a nap, and woke up to 
find his knee rid of much of its soreness. 
The girl went for a walk. Not until 
after an early dinner did they again sO- 
journ to the porch. Hoffman managed 
the trip easily, while Sadie drew forth 
another chair and soon was curled up 
in it. 

“This zs pleasant, isn’t it!” he said, 
watching the shadows lengthen. : 

“Tl say it is,” answered Sadie. 

A wind touched her with a cool hand; 
a touch that soothed, yet at the same 
time stirred her, so that after awhile 
she said in a voice that seemed to have 
escaped from some hidden chamber of 
thought : 

“T was thinkin’ that, since that knee of 
yours ain’t begun to give you any trou- 
ble, I guess that, maybe, tonight, I’ll be 
beatin’ it. Stickin’ around here ain’t goin’ 
to pay my overhead.” 

Against the doily on the back of Hoff- 
man’s chair, she saw the turn of his head 
break the white line. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “I forgot! 
There’s the question of payment!” 

“Say!” she said, ‘just because I grab- 


bed at a chance to get away for a day or 
two in the country don’t mean I’m troop- 
in’ it for the ‘long-green’! 
pectin’ you to come across!” 
Hoffman’s gaze left the lengthening 
shadows that were yielding to the end of 
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(Concluded) 


day reluctantly. He stared at her coolly, 
impersonally. 

“Of course I intend to pay you,” he 
said, “don’t you always get—er—paid?” 

Sadie looked very small to him as she 
sat curled up in the big chair, the soft 
light banking her young face against a 
background that was fading eerily. 

“T do,’ she -said, “but there’re cases 
where I don’t collect. You happen to be 
one of them.” 

A slow smile swept Hoffman’s fea- 
tures. A slightly bitter smile, but mostly 
skeptical. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s very’ nice of 
you, but you don’t think I’ve lived this 
long not to understand that women of 
your type never do the things they do 
do out of sympathy? You don’t sup- 
pose I’m laboring under the delusion that 
your kind are not out for anything but 
the coin you can, rake in!” 

His remark was invested with a brutal 
note, but they had entered upon a sub- 
ject that could not be handled delicately. 
The effect on Sadie was noticeable. She 
drew herself suddenly erect, and what- 
ever friendliness had come into her eyes 
began to creep out of them,—but began 
to creep out of them tiredly: A hard 
line drew her mouth. One of her hands 
reached out, and finding the other clung 
to it. 

“Thanks,” she said, “for the applause. 
It reads, too, like a press notice that, as 
it happens, shouldn’t have been written 
about me. It’s true, Cutey, I’m playing 
a punk act,—but if I am, it’s eAot for my- 
self I’m playing it!” 

Their gaze locked and he asked cyni- 
cally, 

“No? For whom? 

Sadie looked away uncertainly. "Then 
her head bent and she sat still. And as 
she sat still, into her face came sorrow. 
And when she spoke at last, she spoke as 
though her thoughts were live things, 
stirring her and hurting her. Worrying 
her. Pulling at ragged nerves. 

“Tm playin’ it for—my husband,” she 
answered. ‘‘He’s—he’s in a sanatorium.” 

Hoffman’s voice cut through with. a 
keen edge: 

“For your husband? 
mele . 

“Once, not long ago,” she said quietly, 
trying, it seemed, not to lose her temper, 


Mind telling me?” 


You don’t tell 
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and seeming earnestly to wish him to be- 
lieve, “I saw a poor guy murdered. It 
seemed as though he stayed alive so long’s 
they didn’t touch the knife,—but once 
the interne took it out—,” Sadie twisted 
in her chair, her hands wringing the chair- 
arms, “see? That’s the way it is with 
Joe. So long’s I keep him in the sana- 
torium, he—well, he keeps on living. But 
take him out an’-—! You see?’ she 
said with an expressive shrug, ‘“‘he’d be 
like the stiff they took away in the am- 
bulance. I take care of him because I 
love him. The rest of you guys don’t 
count. To me, you're all just pieces of 
coin I hand over to the sanatorium!” 

Hoffman eyed her mercilessly. 

“Of course you couldn’t keep him there 
and still live decently! You couldn’t, for 
instance,—work !” 

Sadie’s smile was a badly crippled one. 

“That’s—-that’s what he thinks. Thinks 
I work! I pretend to him I gotta soft 
snap, but where could J get a swell job 
that’d cover the thirty-five bucks he 
needs every week?” 


Ge cupped her chin in one small 
palm. Hoffman viewed her derisively. 

“Sadie,” he said tersely, and not plea- 
santly, “you know, don’t you, that that’s 
pretty old stuff! To spring it on a bird 
as wise as I am—!” P 

“Oh! so you don’t believe me! You 
don’t believe me! You don’t believe me! 
WellI’ll show you! TI’ll show you 
something that'll wise you up! You'll 
believe me before ’m through with you! 
I’ve thought of a way! Tl show you— 
damn you!” Her voice, high-pitched, 
ended in a choke. She sprang up, her 
fingers going to her ears; began plucking 
at them,—stripping them of the black 
rings. ‘You guys kid yourselves a lot! 
You're wise, you are!” she said. ~She 
turned from the chair with the swift- 
ness of a wild creature. ‘“Well—!” Like 
an echo came back ‘her words as she 
darted into the house. “I'll show you! 
You wait a minnit!” 

Came just then the sound of a water 
faucet turned on. Came a ripping at 
something that might have been a towel 
caught hard. Following this, sounded the 
rub of energetic scrubbing. 

Hoffman reached for and lit a cigar. 

Some minutes later, a sound drew his 
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Richard Dix in “Manhattan” his first ‘starring venture for Famous Players. He 


has a fighting face and this picture of 


attention to the open door. Kept it there 
during a long minute in which he opened 
his lips to speak but did not. His look 
changed to surprise, then his skepticism 
receded into a vague background, and 
coming to the fore was an air of strong 


- incredulousness. 


For what he saw standing in the door- 
way was not a bit of little painted low- 
life, but a girl very fresh and fine and 
charming. A really, really nice girl whose 
fair-colored hair was pulled straight back, 
as though it had been wetted thoroughly 


and brushed with a stiff brush, a process 


that had taken out all of its former frizz. 
Her eyes were grey and finely set,—clear 
crystals beneath her forehead. Her lashes 
were long and curling—not stiff and 
heavy and black. And her mouth was a 


lovely curved, but rather pale, line; not 
-rouged and thin nor hardened, but soft- 
lipped,—a sweet mouth. 


Attached to her was not a single orna- 
ment. What’s more, she wore no dress, 
but just a cheaply trimmed white under- 


slip that hung in a straight line from 


her shoulders. Her cheeks were pale and 
a trifle thin, but her skin, from where he 
sat, looked exquisite. Against the soft- 
‘ened and dimming background, she re- 
minded Hoffman of a lovely shot a cam- 
era-man might have taken slightly out of 


focus. Delicate, spirituelle she looked, 

—a subject faded in with slight action on 

the lens. 
“Why,—Sadie!” he said, his lips re- 


“maining apart. 


“Now!” she said, “do you believe me? 
Now! can’t you guess I might have been 
nice once,—before—before Joe got sick 
and needed me! Can’t you guess now 
that under the muck—!” Suddenly her 
face went into her arms, and a moment 
later came sobs that tore at her while, 
at the same time, they rendered him 
thunder-struck. Sobs like those of a lit- 
tle child crying out in the dark when Jit 
feels lonely and unhappy. “Oh, I wanta 
be good! I’m not doing what I do for 
my own self. Oh, my God! I should 
say I’m not!” Ce a te 

Hoffman listened to the sobs and won- 
dered what on earth he could do to stop 
them. Manlike, his reply came inade- 
quate: 

“Think of it!” he found himself say- 
ing as he looked at the pain that, when 
she lifted her head, he saw cringing far 
back in her grey eyes, “a woman doing 
all that for some cuss!” 


4a was shading into darkness 
when, to his surprise, Sadie, with dress 
and makeup assumed, came to say good- 


his daily training shows how he got it. 


bye. Her farewell was characteristic: 
“Once your act’s finished,” she said, 

her gaze on a level with his as he sat 

on the porch in the big chair, “you can’t 


‘ring down the curtain too quick. Here’s 


my address in case you ever wanta look 
me up.” She handed him a paper. 
Hoffman fingered the crumpled slip. He 
decided the best thing to do under the 
circumstances was to let her go. 
“Goodbye, Sadie,” he said, “and when 
you get a check signed by a fellow named 
Kregg, get busy, child, and cash it. Sor- 
ry I’m not able to walk to the car.” 
At the bend of the road she turned. 
A rakish little figure in the gay-colored 
dress. Hoffman waved a hand, and for 
a long time after she had disappeared 
from sight sat thinking of her; recalling 
her odd ways and mentally comparing 
them with the personality of the girl who 
had looked at him from the doorway. 
Utterly different, the two,—yet, in a way, 
alike. One, a little hurt child—the other, 
a small injured animal. No longer did 
he have to surmise how Sadie’s face 
would look under the thick layers of pow- 
der and rouge, but he wondered as he 
sat there into the night how she appeared 
when frightened. It would be difficult, he 
thought, to scare Sadie, yet there must 
be times in the other girl’s life —the lit- 
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tle hurt child’s, when she had occasion to 
become terrified; panic-stricken; sicken- 
ingly desperate. 

“Likable little mut,” he said, “blamed 
if she didn’t hesitate to take trainfare. 
Suppose she thought I might need it. Well 
—” he added, rising stiffly from the chair, 
“you’ve certainly got to hand it to old 
Bill. 
ing up these women. I'll wire him in the 
morning that he wins,” Re 

Things were quiet in the offices of 
Jacobson’s Theatrical Agency. That is, 
quiet for Jacobson’s. True, a stenog- 
rapher pounded continuously on a type- 
writer, and the telephone rang incessantly, 
and the honk and rattle of cars out on 


Broadway jazzed into the room crazily, 


but, nevertheless, one might describe it as 
being quiet in Jacobson’s. It took a 
casting day at one of the studios for 
things to liven up there! 

Casting day at one of the studios! 


News of that day gets out through inex- 


plainable channels and runs up and down 
Broadway! Peers in at stage-doors! 
Scurries in and out of the agencies! 

A mob scene to be done up at Bio- 
graph! Character types wanted at Su- 
perior! Luxor’s putting on some ball- 
room stuff. Filmright wants a coupla 
hundred extras! 

Tortured, jaded nerves tune up. The 
Street becomes electrified! Hope rises! 
Clothes are brushed! Taxis are sum- 
moned where taxis are. not afforded! 
Stenographers -phone!  MHurried calls! 
Wanted,—such and such a gown! Calls! 
Calls! Round up the clan! Hurry! 

That is the sort of day that succeeds 
in putting pep into the agencies. But 
this particular day at Jacobson’s was not 
like that. 

At this hour only two applicants were 
in the office. One was a short, dark girl 
who looked hot and uncomfortable’ and 
fat. The other was slight and fair and 
in spite of the broiling heat looked actu- 
ally cool and sweet. 

“Hulloa, Virginia!” exclaimed the fat 
girl, “how you been since I seen you last? 
You ain’t been around here for over two 
weeks! By the way,” she added, “I 
gotta bone to pick with you!” 

“Tve been away,” answered the girl 
called Virginia. 

“So I heard,” went on the other, ““Mar- 
cia Thompson said you was. Las’ time 
I saw you was one night at Sixth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street: You was 
checkin’ a grip up in the ‘L’ station. 
Same night you phoned Marcia to take 
care of your trunk when the expressman 
delivered it to her place. You had on a 
funny costume that I suppose you’d been 
wearin’ in some act, though you weren’t 
made up. Wondered hhow it happened 
you hadn’t changed it.” 


“Sorry, Nellie,” said the slight girl 


evasively, “but really, I didn’t see you.” 


He scores when it comes to check- 
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A Semetic-looking gentleman appeared 
in the open door. 

‘“Will you come in here, Virginia?” he 
requested. 

A few minutes later she was facing him. 

“See there, kid,” he said, “you should 
beat it right over to Filmright. I know 
you got only vaudeville experience, but 
try to get in pictures. You should screen 
well. Castin’ day ain’t till next week, 
but if you go now you might happen to 
strike somethin’. Had lunch today with 
John Kregg, and.I know he’s to be in all 
afternoon. At any rate, kid, no harm 
tryin’ it. This is a tip, so you needn’t 
mention it.” 

“Kregg!” said the girl, her tongue 
slightly cleaving to the roof of her 
mouth, “then it’s at Filmright he directs. 
What street is that on, Mr. Jacobson?” 

“East Fifty-second. You take a Forty- 
second street crosstown an’ transfer at 
Third Avena.” 2 

“Thanks,” said the girl with a grateful 
nod, “I hadn’t thought to do it,—but, 
after all,—there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t.” 

Jacobson looked after her—puzzled. 

“Funny,” he thought, “how them fhat 
stick to the legitimate still think they’re 
better’n them in pictures!” 

But, for once, Jacobson was wrong. 
Virginia was not entertaining a prejudice. 
What she was thinking of was a director 
named Kregg, and wondering just why 
she should have hesitated to apply to 
him for work. 

Cleverly gained interviews with vaude- 
ville booking agents had taught Virginia 
that it is not wise to register extreme 
timidity when addressing office boys, but 
that, often, by asserting a strong air of 
assurance, one can bluff one’s way to the 
desired interview. » 

Consequently, when, on entering through 
the outer door of the Filmright studio, 
she found the lobby unoccupied by any 
but an elderly guardian of one of the 
above alluded-to gates, she addressed him 
with an assumed air of confidence. 

“Tm here to see Mr. Kregg,”’ she said. 

“Card, Miss. I'll see if he’s in.” 

With a sense of failure, Virginia hand- 
ed over her bit of pasteboard, doubtful 
of its ever getting any nearer to Kregg 
than his private secretary, and refused 
the questionable comfort of a wooden 
bench upon which the doorman indicated 
she might sit. 

With the latter’s exit into a narrow 
hall, matters might have turned out very 
differently, had there not come to Vir- 
ginia the stirring of an aroused curiosity. 
The place seemed so somehow alive and 
appeared so interesting! 

Stepping close to the high bars, she 
peered through them to an open door- 
way directly opposite. A portion of the 


main floor, which seemed to be chiefly 
occupied by men in working clothes,— 


men subject to the orders of a coatless 
man in shirt sleeyes—came within her 
view. From other parts of the room 
drifted voices whose owners she had no 
means of locating. Also, what her pres- 
ent prospectus permitted her to take in 
was a quantity of lumber of various 
lengths and thicknesses leaning end-wise 
against a high wall as though waiting a 


cue from the carpenters before coming © 


forward and being used for various pur- 
poses. 

She saw, too, that suspended from a 
lofty ceiling, row upon row of enameled- 
like electric. bars attached to a frame- 


work in a way that reminded her of a - 


broken continuity of inverted footlights 
illuminated the huge space. 

A sickly pallor lay upon all counten- 
ances. Odors, pungent and tinged with 
the exotic and hinting queerly of some- 
where a smoking arc, weighted the air 
that floated out to her. 

What a whiff of the race track does to 
the nervous thoroughbred and the smell 
of grease-paint and sawdust does to the 
circus performer, the heat of burning 
lights and mingling of theatre scents 
never fails to do to a true professional. 

And Virginia was a true professional. 

Stirred and vitalized by the tang of 
things, she pressed closer to the high 
gate and began visualizing what the 
studio must: be when ablaze and in pro- 
duction. 

Through bare, dim halls leading from 
dressing-rooms to the main stage, no 
doubt beautiful women swept along in 
gorgeous costumes. Good-looking youths, 
she judged, stood about in dress clothes. 
In imagination, she peopled the floor 
with hundreds oi extras gazing eagerly 
toward the big stage, and, added to 
these, she decided there must be the ra- 
diance and the brilliancy that comes 
from powerful lights! 

Too, there must be the gleam and th 
sheen and the rustle of rich silks! 
furs! Russian sables! Also, a medley 
of gay quibs! And laughter! And shin- 
ing eyes vying with the flash of jewels! 

But aside and above all this, there must 
be, too, the fierce heat and the keen 
struggle! The despair and the wild 
hopes, added to the disillusion and the 
disappointments, the expectations and 
heart-breaking drawbacks, that go always 
with histrionic attainment. 

Well, but wasn’t all this another part 
of her own life? Weren’t these people 
her people! Wasn’t the pulsating Thing 
in their blood the same as that in her 
blood! Professionally, hadn’t her family 
been well rated! 

Just as some live thing—say, for in- 
stance, a sensitive animal—finds itself 
suddenly barred out of its home and 
stands longingly outside the entrance, 
getting the earth smell; the dear scent of 
things,—just so did the atmosphere of 
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marcel your hair 


| beautifully 
—~in 5 minutes—at home 


An alluring wave euaranteed, bobbed or unbobbed 
And the cost is but half-a-penny! 
Coupon offers free 5-day trial 


\HE loveliness of softly waved hair — 

chic, alluring!—may always be yours, 
now. No more times, between waves, when 
the curl has gone—when hair is not as 
-pretty as it might be—when it is hard to 
arrange. 

For now you can doas thousands of other 
attractive girls and women do—whether 
your hair is bobbed or rong. Every day, if 
you wish, have a fresh marcel. Right at 
home—in five minutes! And the cost is 
actually about half a cent. It is a new 
method, approved by hair specialists. 


The coupon below offers you an oppor- 


tunity to try it, without cost, for 5 days. 
Send no money—simply clip the coupon. 


An exquisite wave 

This new way to keep your hair beauti- 
fully dressed was perfected to do two things: 
First, to give you a really professional wave 
in a very few minutes at home; and second, 
to reduce the cost. 

You use the YVETTE Marcel Waver to 
do it. Specially designed to impart an ex- 
quisitely soft, but very distinct wave. 

Simply attach” it to an ordinary electric 
light socket, as you would an old-style 

“curling iron.” But the YVETTE 
1 does what no “‘curling.iron” could 


ever do. 


First of all, it uses less heat. So cannot pos- 
sibly burn or injure the life and lustre of your 
hair in any way. And this heat is applied by * 
a new principle, to all parts of all hair. 


So it does not matter whether your hair is 
dry and brittle, or whether it is very oily. 
The YVETTE Marcel Waver gives a per- 
fectly charming wave to any hair. Nota 
round curl, but a real, professional- 
looking, Marcel wave! 


In five minutes your hairis beau- 
tifully waved. Howniceto have 
this help, for instance, when 
going to the theater some 
evening—with little time 
to getready. Whata 
comfort not having 
to bother with hair- 
dressers’ appoint- 
ments and 
waiting! 
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YVETTE et Cie., Dept. 14 


Please send YVETTE Marcel Waver. 
$4.97 with postman when he brings it. 
this $4.97 to meif, after 5-day trial, I do not care to keep 
the waver. 
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Buy several $20 hats 


with what it saves! 
In twelve months The YVETTE Marcel 


Waver will actually save you from $40 to $50 


over and above its slight cost! And it will last 
for a lifetime. We guarantee it against de- 
fective workmanship or material, you know. 
Remember, too, that you take no risk at all in 
testing it for five days. 


Then, too, it saves youa great deal of money! More 
than ten times enough to pay for itself, in twelve 
months. The cost for electric current, each time you 
use it, is less than half of a penny. 


A remarkable offer 


This unusual, new waver will delight you as it has 
thousands of others. It was originally made to sell at 
$10—which is really a low price, when you consider 
the time and money to be saved. But we have deter- 
mined to reduce the price—and, by selling still 
greater numbers, have just as large a business as ever. 
So we make this amazingly generous offer. 


Simply clip, fill in and mail the coupon below. 
Don’t send any money, unless you particularly wish 
to. We will immediately send you a YVVETTE 
Waver. When the postman delivers it to your door, 
give him $4.97, plus a few pennies postage, the new, 
reduced price. But—note this: 

Keep and use the Waver for five days. Test it in 
any way yousee fit. Then, if you are not entirely and 
completely delighted with what it does for your hair, 
with the saving in time and money, just send it back 
to us. Immediately, and without the slight- 
est questioning, we will mail back your $4.97. 
Isn't that fair? 

Just think what a pleasure it’s going to be, 
having your hair freshly and beautifully - 
waved all the time! And with enough money 
saved to pay for several very lovely hats, 2 
new suit, or frock! Clip your coupon now. 
Mail it today, sure. 


Send No Money— 5 Days’ Trial 
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Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally 
devoid of lustre to lovk brilliant or excey- 
tionally bright after an ordinary shampov. 
You must use a shampoo that is different— 
a shampoo that will add real beauty to your 
hair—GOLDEN GLINT Shampoo. This 
shampoo will make your hair look so much 
prettier, so much more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. In addition to 
the clean freshness any good shampoo gives, 
it offers something unusual, something new, 
something more than a promise. This ‘‘some- 
thing’’ is a secret you'll discover with your 
first Golden Glint Shampoo, % a package 
at toilet counters or direct. Rey naan 

J. W. KOBI CO., 
662 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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the studio call to Virginia. It even had 
the effect of arousing a mental resistance 
that, presently, took complete possession 
of her. 

For a full sixty seconds she stood 
weighing facts. Her chances, she knew, 
were slim of getting to Kregg. Yet, once 
she got to him she might persuade him 
to give her even if only a very small part. 
The doorman’s procedure, she knew, 
would be to return with her card and 
the usual suggestion that a written com- 
munication would, after all, be the best 
means of reaching the director. 

Old stuff. Treatment due an amateur! 
~ Yet, unquestionably, that is what would 
happen unless, unless—! 3 

Virginia’s gaze turned to the latch. 

Settled there keenly figurative. 

She noted that even though the bars 
of the gate were set close that one’s 
hands,—if they happened to be quite 
sma]]—-—! 

Without further hesitancy she reached 
through. 

Lifted the latch after a sharp struggle. 

A minute later she was entering the big 
room. 

Here she encountered a compelling 
force of concentrated energy. Men, 
standing about in groups, were heatedly 
discussing the building of sets. Electri- 
cians and props were memorizing orders. 
In one corner of the immense space a 
coatless man was examining old tapes- 
tries.. Another, whom she judged might 
be head carpenter, was intently studying 
an assortment of complicated-looking 
blue-prints. 

There were chalk marks running across 
cleared spaces. Lettered signs stood at 
the corners of these, warning trespassers 
to “Keep Off!” 

Picking her steps over electric cables, 


-and carefully avoiding a man busily en- 


gaged in photographing a telegram at- 
tached to a blackboard, she proceeded 
with a sense of intrusion toward a huge 
cage through whose locked doors she 
could glimpse numerous electric. switches. 

Beside this cage, with his back toward 
her, as though in an effort to obtain just 
the right light on a photograph he was 
examining, stood a man in a well-tailored 
suit. ; 

Because this man seemed less occupied 
than the others, Virginia decided ‘the 
would be the best of whom to inquire. 
where she might find the director. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, making 
an approach, “but would you be kind 
enough to tell me where Mr. Kregg is?” 

The man turned and was about to re- 
ply, when suddenly he laid aside the por- 
trait. Nor was the information Virginia 
had asked for forthcoming. Instead, he 
straightened and bent forward at the very 
same instant that she, herself, gave a 
deep gasp. 


~ glance lowered and touched hers. 


That which happened when Virginia’s 


and Hoffman’s glances encountered was 
like twin searchlights sweeping and meet- 
ing over troubled waters. For a long 
time she stood wide-eyed, while the star 
stared amazed and puzzled. 

“Good gracious !—you—-Y OU !”” she ex- 
claimed, impelled by frantic and hitherto 
unknown emotions,—when just then out 
of chaos came his astonished voice, fa- 
miliar and warmly welcoming: 

“Holy smoke! If it isn’t little Sadie. 
Can you beat this! Of all the people in 
the world!—Sadie !” 

The astonished thrill of that accidental 
meeting lasted for what seemed a long 
time to both. 

“How the deuce,” questioned Hoffman 
finally, “does it happen that you're 
here?” 

Virginia’s gaze absorbed him in a men- 
tal alchemy, though her reply was apro- 
pos of no previous reference. 

“I must say you don’t look sick,’ she 
said, trying to summon up a measure of 
her usual  self-possession, “not,” she 
added, “even under these lights!” 

“Sick!” he assured her vehemently, 
“why of course I’m not sick! What made 
you ?” His thoughts reverted sev- 
eral weeks back, “Oh, yes,” he said with 
a short laugh, “well. you see it was this 
way, Sadie * 

Something in the girl’s face made him 
pause. A look that was a mixture of 
anxious concern and something that 
seemed to him divinely sweet,—a some- 
thing of which she, herself, was uncon- 
scious, and which was strangely out of 
keeping with the suddenly assumed 
sophisticated mannerism with which she 


‘turned about and faced the entrance. 


“I came here because I thought I’d 
try breakin’ into the movies,” she ex- 
plained in the tone and accent of the old 
Sadie, “but around this joint I guess I 
ain’t got a chance, Funny, ain’t it—our 
meetin’ though? How come they let you 
ine” 

Taking in every exquisite detail of her, 
Hoffman continued to stare while he, at 
the same time, did some deep thinking. 
Mentally summing up her apparent re- 
finement and charm, and comparing her 
present appearance with that of the girl 
he had known in the country, the result 
formed on his tongue an expression, ex- 
pressive as it is worn-out: 

“kid, there’s some things one can’t do 
without a make-up! For you to continue 
trying to convince me you're nothing 
but a low-life is one of them.” Here his 


just come on in here to my dressing- 
room. I’m getting a strong hunch that 
you've been miscast!”’ 

Determinedly he led the way to his 
own quarters. Virginia followed, mutely 
wondering. Placing a chair for her, the 
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E were dancing together to 
a beautiful, lilting melody. 
I I led her gracefully around 
lshe room, keeping perfect har- 
|mony with the music. We were 
thoroughly enjoying ourselves. 
| And then, suddenly, I saw Jim 
standing near the door. He was 
}watching us. But he wasn’t 
jaughing this time! His eyes fol- 
‘lowed us around the room, won- 
dering, curious. He seemed a 
‘little lonesome standing there in 
‘the doorway, and I just couldn't 
help drawing it to Jeanne’s atten- 
‘tion. “Now it’s my turn to laugh 
apehim! EP said. 
| She grinned up at me. “He'll never 
laugh at you again!” she whispered. 


“P11 be there,” I said 


“and Pll dance” 


| I remembered that other night, a 
/month ago, and was glad. Jim had 
invited me to a dancing party, although 
| knowing very well that I hardly knew one 
‘| step from another. And he urged me to 
|/ask Jeanne for a dance, knowing that 
| she was the most graceful and talented 
| dancer in the room. I was horribly self- 
| conscious, clumsy as a boor, stepping all 
over her toes and leading her right into 
| other couples. It was torture. And then 
| I saw Jim standing in the doorway, 
laughing. Other couples had stopped 


/ 
} 
/ 


_dancing to watch us, and were laughing 
to I was the goat! 

It was a humiliating experience, and 
hig ‘time Jim invited me to a dance 


‘|| too: 


timc 


Me ies My Turn 


To Laugh at Him!” 


T refused. “Tired of dancing already?” 
he asked, laughing slyly. That laugh, 
somehow, irritated me. “I'll be there!” 
I said grimly—‘“and I'll dance!” 


I sent for the five three lessons 


That evening I sent off a coupon to 
Arthur Murray asking him for the five 
lessons that he offered free. I would 
show Jim—I would show all of them! 
They’d never make me the goat again. 
I’d become a good dancer, as popular as 
any of them. 

Arthur Murray’s five free dancing les- 
sons arrived just the evening before the 
dance. It was fun to follow the simple 
diagrams and instructions. I practiced 
before a mirror. I quickly mastered a 
fascinating new fox-trot step. I learned 
how to lead, how to dance in harmony 
with the music. I acquired a wonderful 
new sense of ease and poise. I could 
hardly wait for Jim’s dance. 

And then—that wonderful dance with 
Jeanne! She had hesitated when I asked 
her, but she was too polite to refuse. 
The orchestra was playing a fox-trot, and 
I swung her gracefully into the rhythm. 
She was an exquisite dancer, and we in- 
terpreted the dance like professionals. It 
was a triumph. Everyone was amazed, 
and especially Jim. He stood in the 
doorway watching/us—the very doorway 
where only a short time ago he had stood 
and laughed. Laughed! Well, it was 
my turn to laugh now! 

Jeanne and I finished the dance to- 
gether. Others stopped to watch us. 


Jeanne was smiling—others were smiling 
—soon everyone was smiling and applaud- 
I was popular. 
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I never dreamed that knowing how to 
dance well could make anyone popular so 
quickly. 

You, too, can quickly learn. dancing at 
home, without music and without a part- 
ner. More than 200,000 men and wo- 
men have become accomplished dancers 
through Arthur Murray’s remarkable new 
method. 


I found it great fun 

Send to-day for the five free lessons. 
They will tell you more than anything 
we could possibly say. These five lessons 
will tell you the secret of leading, how to 
follow successfully, how to gain confi- 
dence, how to fox-trot and how to waltz. 
These complete five lessons are yours to 
keep, without obligation. Arthur Mur- 
ray wants you to send for them at once 
—to-day—so that you can see for your- 
self how quickly and easily dancing can 
be mastered at home. You will find it 
fun to follow the simple diagrams and in- 
structions. 

Clip and mail this special coupon NOW 
for the five free lessons. There is no 
obligation. Please include 25c to cover 
the cost of handling, mailing and printing. 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 316, 290 
Broadway, New York. 
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Arthur Murray, Studio 316 
290 Broadway, New York 


To prove that I can learn to dance 


: at home 
in one evening, you may send me the FIVE 
FREE lessons by Arthur Murray. I enclose 
25c¢ to pay for the postage, printing, etc. 


This does not obligate me in any way. 
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used in playing 
the fascinating 
\Hawaiian Gui- 
‘tar, Our native 
Hawaiian instruc * 
8 tors teach you to master them 
quickly. Pictures. show how. 
Everything explained clearly. 


PLAY IN HALF HOUR | 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 
tions, you can play harmonious 
chords with very little practice. 
40,000 students have learned to 
playi in this easy, pleasant way. 


EASY LESSONS} 


The 62 printed lessons with a great 
many pictures make it easy to learn 
quickly. You don’t have to know 
how to read notes. No previous mus- 
ical knowledge necessary. 

learn to play any kind of music, and 
pay as you play. 


FREE GUITAR 
As a special offer to new ‘students fj 
we give this full size, high prada) in- § 
jstrument free of charge. Itis sent 
at once without red tape or delay. 


WRITE AT ONCE) 
Send your name at once and let us 
tell you ail about the 52 easy lessons 
and the tree guitar. You have every- 
thing to gain. Don’t put it off. A 
post card will do. Ask for new spe- 
cial offer and easy terms. r 
First Hawaiian Conservatory: 
of Music, Inc. 
CSL Broadway (Woolworth Bldg,, 
Dept. 90 New York, N. Y. 


Special courses on Vio- 
lin, Tenor-Banjo, Ban- 
jo-Ukulele and Ukulele 
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hard hitter 
accurate and 
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Steel Popular with Secret Service men 


Famous Ace &. 
Imported side © 
swing hand ejec- 
tor double action 
accurate, depeadable and powerful. 
Checkered pA eae A favorite Y % 
with sharpshoote' 

32 ‘calibre $ 50 \ Ss 
38 and 32-20 calibre ee 
$14.65. This gunis of 
fine imported tool steel. 

Guaranteed for 20 vears. 
World-Famous Luger, 30 Calibre "$20.95 sex Vest Pocket 
Automatic 2S eal re $6 oar reDy ‘Automatic blue steel 
25 Calibre $8.45, 32 Calibre $10.45 --- Massive Military 
Trench Be ee at 20 shot 32 Calibre $11.45. 


Allguaranteed imported. Use standard cart: - 
TION! Remember we_guarantee these Saas see eres 


and absolutely perfect. We eyo sell used or second-hand guns. 

Send No Money Conte eter on arrival plus few 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded. 

IMPORT SALES CO. 14 E. 22nd St. Dept. N.Ye 


VOUR CHOICE OF ANY TWO $698 


Get This Wonderful RING COMBINATION! 

Wedding Ring with choice of other, only $5.98 ink of it! Most 
beautiful 1925 Basket Designs in genuine Sterling. { et with famous 
Elite Diamondsknown for their lasting fie ibailliances Compare 
them with the genuine, If you can tell the cifferenca send them back. 
Money Back Guaranteed 24s, Quick, Ons Ring of the 
PENNY! Just name, address, Number of Rings wanted ith finger 
size. Pay postman price shown or if combination $5.98 on arrival. 
Ii not delighted, Money Refunded. 


Elite Jewelry House, Dept. pS 745) E.JacksonBlvd., Chicago 


Pyorrhea 


Can Be Stopped In 24 Hours 


If you suffer from Pyorrhea, sore and spongy gums, 
loose teeth, or other irritations of the mouth, I want to 
send you my simple home treatment under plain wrap- 
per, It cured me of Pyorrhea inits worst form, and is 
2uring thousands after everything else failed. Simply 
send name for generous 10 day free trial offer of my 
secret home treatment. Address Hing eb oretorices 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, M 
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actor seated himself, and soon she was 
listening to his side of their story. Lis- 
tening to it as told in concise detail. 

“And now, young woman,” he ex- 
claimed, having explained the circum. 
stances of the bet and aware of her evi- 
dent amusement, “for the love of Mike, 
tell me who you are!” 

Five minutes later he sat mentally di- 
gesting what she had said. 

“Just let me get this,” he said weight- 
edly, “you say Kregg hired this Monroe 
girl to impersonate a low woman; that 
you, at the time—in order to reduce ex- 
penses—shared her apartment; that, when 
Kregg had succeeded in convincing the 
Monroe girl that there was foundation 
to the cock-and-bull story he told about 
a friend of his whom he described as a 
down-and-outer,—a story she, in turn, re- 
peated to you an hour later when she 
joined you in the restaurant, you feeling 
that the only right thing for you to do,— 
since evidently Kregg’s ‘friend’s’ future 
depended upon it, and since this other 
girl reiterated her determination of pull- 
ing something crooked,—was for you to 
step into the role of the street-walker 
and outwit her?” 

Virginia was not unhappily conscious 
that one of his hands reached out and 
covered hers. 

“Ves,” she said, and he was aware of 
an earnest little note in her speech, ‘“‘and 
another reason I got ahead of Rita that 


night on Sixth Avenue was because I was: 


anxious to see if I could put over the 
part professionally. You see I had noth- 
ing in the world to do and as I’ve acted 
in some sketches in vaudeville and hap- 
pened to own a costume that would fit 
the——” 

“Speaking of putting over apart,” 
Hoffman broke in reflectively, “I'll see 
that you get one in my next production, 
even though it’s all cast except for the 
leading role. Haven’t any one who just 
suits me for that yet.” 


In the dressing-room there was a quiet, 
during which the actor looked across a 
strictly masculine room, and _ during 
which Virginia’s glance remained on him. 
Held there by something not definable. 

“Why?” she asked. “Is the -part un- 
usually difficult?” 

“Difficult and a big role! It'll make 
the actress who does it as it should be 
done. It took me a long time to see that. 


I’m thoroughly’ convinced now, however, 


that the play’s a fine thing!” 

Going into greater detail than he had 
gone when describing the events con- 
nected with their meeting, he described 
Graves’ play and the woman’s role. 

As he talked, Virginia listened, her 
eyes widening, and now and then she 
drew a faint breath. When he finished 
a little sound came from her; a little 
whimper like the cry of a wish, newborn 
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- he was thinking that she was really lovely 


Great Desire. Into her gaze, Se came | 
the light of far vision. Into it, also, cama, 
creeping something poignant. 


and in a tone in which there was a fer 
vent hope, “the one you select to play 

such a role should be an artist with whose 
work you are familiar. And, at s 
time or other, she should ae convine 
ingly played some such role. Can’t yo 
recall ever having seen any one do simil ar 


out im every detail?” 
Manlike, he was unconscious that a| 
prayer was shadowing her grey eyes until | 
they lay in her face like something buried | 
under a layer of fine dust. Manlike, 1 too 


and was even deciding that, undoubtedly 
she would photograph. ~ ‘ 


“Not a soul,”’ he said, “that j isn’t under 
contract. here's Mae Ferris, you know 
—she might do, but she’s so darn good | 
there’s no getting hold of her. 
there’s Stratton, now, but ores object 
to the (haricten touch: 1 

Virginia’s look was, penetrating, even | 
though her remark came to him keenly 
suggestive: i 

“Imagine!” she exclaimed, “refusing to | 
portray such a role oneine ground that + 
one objects to doing ‘character’! Why | 
any real artist would sell her soul !—— 
well, it’s not a Tl ever get such an 
aie but— 

Hoirean ae macdealy and looked. | 
Frowned. Then his gaze concentrated, | 
and when he spoke he spoke as though 
there were something he had just dis- 
covered. ; 

“You get such an offer! You! Why | 
Great Caesar’s ghost—!” 1) 

He broke off and again glanced around | 
the room. Virginia felt a thousand years | 
settling down and weighting them,—suf- | 
focating her until, at last, he laughed 
slightly. i 

“Why,—why, I hadn’t thought of you! | 
You don’t suppose, do you, Sa—, Vir-| 
ginia Be 

Again he Sigua and again Wiroinh | 
spoke: 

“No, sir! When you pick that baby 
you want to pick on some one you 
know,—some one in whom you can place 
every confidence because her acting can} 
either be so bad or so good that she can| 
kill your part or else build it up tre-| 
mendously !” 

Virginia’s hands twisted in a tight fold.| 
Some of her loveliness, for the moment. | 
departed. Little crying lines revealed | 


\ 
| 
} 
| 


themselves in her features, while in her} 
eyes there burned a consuming hope. 

Hoffman rose and thoughtfully crossed) 
the room. Having crossed it he turned | 
and came back. Some thought, it seemed. 
had finally crystallized, and from behinc 
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Is Sex a Mystery 
To You? 


Has true love come into your life— or didn’t you 
recognize it when it came? Are you afraid now 
of the baffling, perplexing mysteries of sex re- 
lationship? Are you discontented with the stupid 
lies and furtive ashamed answers the world gives 
you in place of the naked, fearless truth you 
desire? Do you want some safe, sane, unashamed 
advice on sex questions? Do you hesitate asking 
your doctor certain questions? Then clip the 
coupon below, send it today without any money 
and in a few days you will receive the most start- 
ling surprise of your life. 


all are answered in simple, straightforward fearless 
Janguage. Here are the real facts about the so-called 
mystery of sex—the things you should know about YOURSELF, 
about YOUR BODY, your DESIRES and YOUR IMPULSES. 


At4dast a book has been published that digs into sex matters 
without fear or beating around the bush. This startling 512 
page book, “Safe Counsel”, written by Prof. B. G. Jefferis, 
M. D. Ph. D. and Prof. J. 


L. Nichols, A. M. contains just 
the information you want. 


Yue QUESTIONS — all of them, the most intimate —, 


You will be amazed at its frank- 
ness. Words are not minced. “Polite” phrases are forgotten 
—the right word is used in the right place. In this remark- 
able volume are answered all the questions that brides want 
answered on the eve of their weddings—that youths ap- 
proaching manhood demand of their elders — that married 
people should know. The naked facts are told. Ruthlessly! 
Daringly! But truthfully! 


“Tt Might Have Been “Prevented” 


How pitifully often do we hear this pathetic phrase. Glorious young 
lives are wrecked by ignorance and falsehood. Innocent children suffer 
asa result of prudishness and “‘modesty.”” Wethink we are an en- 
lightened, civilized people—but we will continue to be in the dark ages 
until every adult knows the truth about the functions and purposes of his 
body, and about that great powerful invisible force, the Life Urge. 


Would You Like to Know: 


—Signs of excesses? 
—What every girl should know? 
—The reasons for marital un- 


—The secrets of a happy mar- 
riage? 
—The mistakes every couple 


should avoid? sa happiness? ; 
—What true love really means? —How to hold your husband’s 
—How to perpetuate the honey love? 


—The prevention and cure of 
social diseases? 
—Mistakes often fatal? 
—Ethics of the unmarried? 
—What every young manshould 
ow? 
—Advice to expectant mothers? 


moon? 
—Law of mutual attraction? 
—If continence is desirable? 
—How to control your impulses? 
—Answers to sex problems? 
—Danegers of ignorance? 
—Advice to the newly married? 


These are just few of the questious answered truthfully and 
authoritatively by ““Safe Counsel” __ 


joes a 
dangerous? Atlast the question is answered. See **Safe Counsel’”’ Page 199. 


ith @ kiss or does it go further? Is sbooning 


‘petting party stop 


Life’s Mysteries Revealed 


The Truth At Last! 


Safe Counsel contains nine startling sections: 1. The Science of Eugenics; 
II. Love; III. Marriage; IV. Childbirth; V. Family Life; VI. Sexual Science; 
Vil. Diseases and Disorders; VIII. Principles of Health and Hygiene; 
IX. The Story of Life. Here arejust a few of the subjects discussed — 
Love, Anatomy and Physiology, A Word to Maidens, Maternity, Parental 
Influences, Change of Life, Impotence, Fighting Modern Evils. You 
owe it to yourself, to your happiness and your health to read this 
wonderful book. 


Nobody can escape sex problems. _Men and women—rich and poor—all 
face the sex question. Donot let ignorance blight your life. Do not 
allow fear and superstition to mar your happiness. Knowledge will 


free you—give you security, self-confidence and courage to face life 
without the shadow of fear and doubt threatening your peace of mind. 


Send No Money 
Simply Mail the Coupon 


Ignorance perverts the mind. Don’t stay ignorant any longer. 
this invaluable book today—and settle your problems now. 


Just clip the coupon. Send it in today. No money is required. Ina 
few days when the postman brings you “Safe Counsel’ (in a plain 
wrapper) you can pay him $1.98 and postage. Ifyou are not thoroughly 
satisfed after examination, return the book and we will refund your 
money. Send the coupon immediately. Mail it today to the Franklin 
Association, 186 N. La Salle St., Dept. 3108 Chicago. 


Send for 


FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION 


186 No. La Salle St., Dept. 310-8 Chicago 


Please send me your amazing 512-page book, ‘‘Safe Counsel” in a plain 


wrapper marked “‘Personal.’’ I will pay the postman $1.98, plus postage, 
it within 5 days and you 


upon arrival. If I’m not satisfied, I’ll return 
refund my money. 


Street 
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Cc. 0. D. shipments are often delayed. If you want to be sure of 
getting book sooner, send cash with order 


Words have amazing powers. The world 
offers its treasures of money, power, and 
position to the skilful users of them. There 
are words for every occasion—words that 
thunder commands; words bristling with 


compelling force; words of zephyr-like deli- 
cacy; words of inspiration; words of romance; 
words to bend men’s minds to your will; 
words to express every shade of meaning. 
Through a justly famous easy method of 
spare-time study at home you may make 
words the playthings of your moods, the tools 


of your necessities. You can learn how to 
weave them into stories that sell; advertise- 
ments that convince; letters that win. 


# GET THE FREE BOOKLET ¥ 


“How to Become a Master of English’ 
tells you all about the Kleiser Practical 
English Course which is endorsed by famous 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. Ask for it on a j 
postcard, or write your name in margin and 
return this advertisement, and the book will 
come to you by mail, free of charge. No 
agents will call. 


| Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. g04 New York 


Eight sparkling, blue white, per- 
§ fectly cut genuine diamonds are 

set in this heart-shaped plati- 
mum top ring. They are full of 
fiery colors and look like a $1000.00 
solitaire diamond. The heart ring 
4 is 18 karat solid white gold. 


Just send $2.00 deposit to show your good faith (or 
pay postman $2.00 on delivery) and we’ll send this } 
heart shaped diamond cluster ring. If you keep it, 
pay only $7.70 a month for only 10 months. 
Regular price $100.00. Sale Price only $79.00. 
CREDIT DEALINGS CONFIDENTIAL 
quero a nonnpleabant red tape onde ye Noone knows you 

"¢ & {rom us on credit. urre 
with each diamond. 8% yearly ribet ee ay 


Writefor Bargain Catalog 


It brings our large jewelry store right into your home. 


STERLING ewarcaCO 


(Diamond Importers—S$ 1,000,000 Stock—Est. 1879) 
63 PARK ROW, Dept. 1477 NEW YORK 
oF GOOD LUCK 


I have OHS searched 4000 years of history. 


I tell you what i others 


Wow TS GET YOurR SHARE 


have done—King Tut- 
ankhamen, his d \\ WN Queen, Napoleon, Cleopatra, 
Charles the Great, a Roosevelt, the Wise 


Ones all over the world, to win their heart’s desire in 
anything—position, wealth, pleasure, love. Enclose two 


2c stamps. Agents, special terms. 
Tayeb Ben Ahmed for the Bureau of Research 
Special Box No. 8 South Orange, N. J 
HOW TO _ 


e iS BANISH THEM 


A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years 
success in mye practice. 
Moles (also BIG growths) 
dry up. Write for free book- 
fet giving full particulars. 


WM. DAVIS.M. D. 


1245 Crove Ave. 


Woodbridge, N. J. 
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it he looked down and regarded her. Vir- 
ginia met his glance with a’straight look. 
A look that prompted him to stare a 
little awestruck. Then his lips parted 
and finally he said with that fine smile 
that when registered on the screen caused 
mothers to think of their favorite sons 
and old ladies to write him of their first 
loves. 

“Why, of course! Great Caesar! You! 
It’s you who shall have the leading part! 
After that performance of yours which 
only J have seen, no one else could ever 
qualify. By Jove — of course — now 
that I come to think of it——!” 

Virginia rose, and in gripping him, 
stepped close, the while her heart 


pounded so that she wondered if he could © 


discern her throat beat. 
Hoffman, with arms folded, smiled con- 
fidently. There are moments too utterly 


SGREENLAND’S covers have created much favorable | 
comment. We are pleased to print the letter below from John} 


W. Barrett off 141 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken Heights, N. J.:| 


EDITOR OF eee 


For years the movie fan has been obliged to turn hastily past 
the cover of the magazine to find pictures of his favorites 
which bore some slight resemblancee to the players themselves. 
There is no doubt but what portrait artists are entitled to 
view the subject with an eye which has been trained to secure - 
effects and perhaps the painter should be excused if he does 
not. always secure a perfect likeness. 
fact while covers of movie magazines have in the past been 
often very beautiful, it has been a rare occurrence for one 
to bear a striking resemblance to the supposed sitter. 
“photographed in color’ cover is a great success. 
tober SCREENLAND cover is the finest moving picture maga- 
zine cover ever shown on any newsstand. 


Not only is the color pleasing and effective but there is a 
sincerity and truthfulness which is fascinating and I have 
studied this picture with the feeling that this indeed is Hope - 


Hampton, 


Yours truly, 


full, and he was guessing that’ to Vi 
ginia this was one of them. When 
looked up and he saw she was tremu 
lous, a warm gust, almost like perfu 
swept over him. Sipe 

“T ought to thank you,” she said, : 
eyes mist-filled, ‘but, Jim, there are some 
things too great for expression! All I 
can say is, that I'll make good!” ~~ : 

A vivid light seemed to strike the star. 
A light that pierced through and broke’ 
an innate reticence. Very simply, and in | 
a way quite new to him, he reached out | 
and encircled her affectionately. 1 

“See here,’ he said, “I’m glad it’s to 
be you. And after this play there’re to 
be others—!” Their gaze met, hers | 
shining, his whimsical, yet, in a way, | 
serious. ‘‘Stick around, honey,” he added | 
quietly possessive, “you and I have just | 
started getting acquainted!” 


Miss Vera Reynolds in “Cheap Kisses,” | 
the C. Gardner Sullivan production. | 


a 


But as a matter of 


Your 
The Oc- 


Joun W. BARRETT. 


aielove: vou!” 


preme moment has, come. 
his heart. 


* Happy, happy girl! 


| But unfortunately, many girls never ex- 
erience such bliss. They wait and wait for 
aeir “Dream Man,” but he never comes. 
's a startling truth that three out of four 
lirls can’t marry. ‘Chat is because every 
jcar a million marriage- 
ible men have four mil- 


When a girl hears those 
three little words whispered in her ear by 
the “only man in the world,’ her su- 
She has won 
All her dreams, her hopes, her 
longings, have ended happily. She stands 
on the threshold of womanhood with the 
love of°a good man locked in her bosom. 
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thoughts of lovers and frankly reveals the 
scheming and planning of men and women. 
The intimate problems that confront your 
mind are completely answered in the latest 
sensational popular book—‘Sana Swain’s 

Dictionary of Advice,” 


and hold love. 


lon marriageable girls 


explaining how to win ~ 


rom whom to choose a 


| , too, many an 
J/anocent girl has been 
|ed to undreamed-of 
j\eights of happiness: by 
Pere three little words 
‘I love. you” only to 
j2arn later that the man 
|| vas using her as a play- 
|hing, a passing ‘fancy. 
| hese three little words 
jnay lead to infinite 
lappiness or a broken 
hee What are the 
\notives behind. - them ? 
| (ou must know and you 
|'an know if you are 
'amiliar with the rules 
pf the fascinating game 
Wef love. 


You can’t afford 
to lose 


y Many broken hearts, 
Wlvrecked fortunes, sui- 
| ide and ruin—all caused 
oy men and girls play- 
ing in the game of love 
without knowing the 
rules. All of our schools 
teach many important 
subjects, but the most 
important subject in 
your life—the subject_ 
pf love—you are ex- 
|jpected to learn in the 
“school of bitter ex- 
perience.” Love is a 
dangerous game if you 
do not know its rules. 
Those who know the 


do you know about it? 


rules are rewarded with happiness and suc- 
cess. You play in the game of love—what 


Love problems solved 


|| Sana Swain, a recognized authority on 
ffairs of the heart, gives the necessary 
advice to enable you to win in the game of 
Sana Swain lays bare the innermost 


What do you know 
about love? 


When does jealousy destroy love? 

Do men prefer cleverness to beauty? 
How to control an ardent lover? 
Does unrestrained spooning kill love? 
When is kissing dangerous? 

How to cure a flirtatious lover? 

How to handle a jealous lover? 

How to hold love at 17, 27, 35? 
How to develop charm and _ person- 


ality? 
How to recognize your love mate? 
Spooning privileges before engage- 
ment? 


How, when and where to propose? 

How to encourage a’ proposal? 

Should secrets of the past be told 
before marriage? 

When is dancing dangerous to morals? 

Petting parties—are they wrong? 

How to prevent undesirable spoon- 


ing? 

How to he popular with the oppo- 
site sex? 

How “‘old-fashioned’’ girls get hus- 
bands? 


When should a lover be romantic? 

When is a ‘‘good night kiss’’ per- 
missible? 

What is an ideal mate? 

Proper etiquette at the table, the 
theatre, the dance? 

How to win back a lost love? 

How to resist temptations? 

How to prevent blushing? 

-How can a disappointed lover forget? 
Must a girl kiss to keep a_ sweet- 
heart? oe 
Are mixed marriages always unhappy? 

How to attract a desirable suitor 

How should the modern young man 
make love? 

Should the girl regulate spooning? 

How much money must a man have 
to marry? 

How to encourage ‘‘steady company’’? 


Get the answers to these and 
HUNDREDS of other vital love prob- 
Jems. They are given truthfully and 
fearlessly by Sana Swain, a recognized 
authority on affairs of the heart. 
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“Just a pal’ but never a sweetheart 

was my trouble. 
with me until the girl they eventually 
married came along. Gradually I real- 
ized that I was playing a losing game 
so I got your book. It made me see 
how poorly I had played in the game 
love—and I thouaht I knew it all. I 
followed your good advice—and now 
I’m a happy bride.’ 


Mr. H. A. of New 
Jersey writes, “The au- 
thor certainly knows life 
as it is lived today, Best 
97 cents I ever invested.” 


The rules of love 


This wonderful book 
tells you how to make 
friends and how to im- 


press them’ favorably. 
You no longer need 
yearn for the sympa- 


thetic companionship of 
the opposite sex. You 
need no longer be bash- 
ful or shy, for Sana 
Swain’s Dictionary of 
Advice tells you what to 
do and say on all occa- 
sions. It banishes gloom 
and loneliness by newly 
made friendships. 

Sana Swain’s Dic- 
tionary of Advice fol- 
lows the man and wo- 
man through the period 
of courtship, answering 
hundreds of intimate 
questions — questions 
men or women wouldn’t 
dare ask their closest 
friend. It tells you 
how to change mere 


“I love you’—the supreme moment in a girl's life. 


This book is not a “story book’’—it is a 
valuable reference book listing almost a 
thousand questions—giving the answer to 
each frankly and completely. 


Spooning of lovers 


Some girls may kiss before engagement— 
others can’t. ‘Sana Swain’s Dictionary of 
Advice” carefully analyzes your emotions. 
Every girl and man of spooning age should 
read this valuable, intimate book. Married 
men and women should read this book, too, 
for it tells how to hold the cherished love 
they have won. It. is after marriage that 
jealousy and temptation start their bitter 
work, / 

Mrs. L. J. O. of Conn. says, “Your splen- 
did answer to one question was worth a 
thousand times the cost of your book.” 


You need this book 


When your “Dream Man” or “Dream 
Girl”? comes along, are you going to be 
caught unprepared and allow somebody 
else to win a love that belongs to you? Sana 
Swain’s Dictionary of Advice gives you informa- 
tion that will make you more fascinating, more 
charming, more alluring. 

If you hope to win love or hold a present love 
you must know how. If you know the rules you 
will win, if you don’t you are doomed to fail. 
Sana Swain gives you all the rules—not a lot of 
“don'ts” or prudish advice handed down from 
grandmother’s time, but in frank simple lan- 
guage answers your problem—how to win and hold 
love. 

The great demand makes it possible to offer this 
complete 132page book at a low price. Pay post- 
man only 97c plus twelve cents postage. Or send 
only 97c plus 3c postage ($1 bill, stamps or money 
order) and book will be mailed in a plain wrapper. 
If not satisfied, return book within 5 days and 
money will be refunded. Tear out this coupon and 
mail it at once—it may mean your future happiness. 


interest into love; 
how to avoid long- 
drawn-o ut court- 
ships; and how to 
quickly read every 
man’s intentions. A 
letter from M. E. B. 
of New York says: 


Men played around 


SANA PUBLISHING CO. 

Box 8, Station K, New York City. 
Please send my copy of your intimate, valuable 
Dictionary of Advice, explaining how to win and 
hold love. 


LJ 


Enclosed find 97c plus 3c postage. 


I will pay the postman 97ec plus postage. 


City 
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make you more altractive~ 


Are you worried because youareoverweight? | 
Afraid you are losing your charm, your | 
youthful figure? 


Stout women are ata disadvantage. Pretty 
clothes no Jonger fit them, their movements } 
are awkward, their uttractiveness deserts 
them. Friends are sympathetic. 


But many of these friends have a secret 
method of keeping slender! They use Mar- J 
mola Tablets (thousands of menand women | 
| cach year regain slender figures this way). 
These tablets will make you slender again, 
too. Try them. No exercises or diets—just a | 
pleasant, healthful way of becoming slender. | 


All drug stores have them — one dollar 
a box. Or they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid, by the MarmolaCo., 1740 | 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Jablets 


he Ceaser Way tolteduce 
Have Shapely Feet 
Unmarred by BUNIONS 
a FASHION and comfort demand 
that feet fit. snugly into the 
dainty pumps of to-day. There 
must be no hump to mar shapely 
feet—no racking torture to up- 
set comfort. Bunions are wup- 
necessary and dangerous. You ¢an 
remove them quickly, harmlessly, 
pleasantly, with the new, marvelous 
solvent, Pedodyne. Pedodyne 
stops pain almost instantly, ban- 
ishes the. disfiguring hump, and 


relieves the swollen burning sen- 
cation. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Write today and I will gladiy 
arrange to send you a box of 
Pedodyne Solvent for you to try. 
Simply write and say ‘‘I want to 


Wy 


try Pedodyne.’’ There is no 
7 WY obligation. 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. A-426 
186 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, II] 
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Forever removed by the Mahler 
Method which kills the heir root 
without pain or injuries to the 
skin in the privacy of your own & 
home. We teach BeautyCulture. 
Send today 3 stamps for (i 
Free Booklet Nn 


D.J. MAHLER CO., _131-BMahler Park, Providence R.I. 


BRINGS THIS RING. 
NO REFERENCES NEEDED 


P Only $2.00 down and $1.00 j 
per week for this ee 


n., finest hand pier-ed ARTE i 
ring with two French cut blue 
sapphires on sides, Guaranteed 
full 1 Ct. perfect cut stoneof bluo 

# white diamond radiance andbeau- 
ty. For a flawless diamond of this 
Be cut and size, you would pay, else- § 
M where, upwards of $150. Our 
ae special price only $12.00—and ten 
weeks to pay it. Send for yours now. State whether J 
ladies’ or gents’ desired, giving finger size. Our guar- 


nt tects Ths rd ol 
@ AxTEX CO.,Dept. ~ .1133 B’way., N. Y. City, N.Y. 


SCRE ENE AND 


Bevieve Tr or Nor’ 
Clippings from the writings of the Press Agents 


Mark Gonzales who will be seen on 
Broadway as a young Italian officer in 
“Dangerous Money,” late in October, 
has been selected to play an important 


role in “Argentine Love,’ under the 
Famous — Players-Lasky banner. Mr. 
Gonzales wishes to say that he is not an- 
other Valentino nor a Navarro—he is a 
Gonzales, first—last and all the time. He 
is the grandson of one of Havana’s most 
celebrated physicians and deserted ma- 
teria medica for the screen. 

All the color-and drama incident to 
Paris night life in the higher circles of 
society and the slums of the French 
capital will furnish a background for 
“Parisian Nights,” the second big Gothic 
Pictures special to be released by Film 
Booking Offices of America. 

The production will be made for 
Gothic under the supervision of B. P. 
Fineman. The story was written as an 
original by Emile Forst and adapted by 
Doty Hobart. Al Santell who recently 
completed “Fools in the Dark” and 
“Lights Out” for F. B. O. will direct. 

Jack Collins, former well known news- 
paper cartoonist in New York and more 
recently a gag man in the service of 
Mack Sennett and Lloyd Hamilton, has 
been added to the production staff of 
“The Go-Getters” by General Manager 
B. P. Fineman at F. B. O. Hollywood 
studios. Collins will co-operate with 
George Marion, Jr., author of the “Go- 
Getters” stories. os 

Elmer Clifton writes from Timaru, 
New Zealand, that he saw “Broken 
Blossoms,” in the most southerly theatre 
in the world. He reports that this screen 
masterpiece with Dicky Barthelmess and 
Lillian Gish went over big and the 


“Vou could cut the tense silence with a 
knife,’ he adds. He is now on the high 
seas bound for India. 

When are freckles an asset? Occasion- 
ally—only very occasionally in motion 
pictures. 

Joan Standing, appearing with Mrs. 
Wallace Reid in “Broken Laws,” has the 
largest, highest salaried collection of 
freckles on the silver screen. 


Wesley Bary became a star on the 
strength of his freckles. Little Micky 
of “Our Gang” comedies draws a fat 
weekly envelope for his, but Joan Stand- 
ing is the only “female of the species” 
who cashes in on what most women con- 
sider a disfigurement and spend large 
sums of money to get rid of. 

In ‘Broken Laws” Miss Standing, 
| who by the way, is a daughter of the late 
Herbert Standing and a sister of Wynd- 
ham, plays a maid servant whose years 
| of service in the Allen family have made 
‘her a privileged character. The comedy 


a 


drama held everyone from start to finish. 


of Miss Standing’s characterization is” 


greatly enhanced by the fact that she 


uses no make-up at all, but displays her 
freckles to the advantage of her salary 
envelope. % 


Pag 


Mae Marsh arrived in Los Angeles this © 


week, where she immediately went into 


conference with a producer who it is | 


rumored is to star her in two produc- 
tions. : 
abroad and made two more pictures, but 


after completing ‘Arabella,’ in Germany, | 4 
she decided to return to the United || 


States. : 
Here is Walter Long’s_new role: A 
London opera singer crazed on the night 
of his sensational debut, commits mur-_ 
der, escapes to Africa and becomes a 
river thief and slave trafficker of the 
jungles. All of Walter Long’s previous 
characterizations put together will barely 
equal in color this new part which has 
been awarded him by B. P. Schulberg in 
the Preferred Picture, ““White Man.” 
“Trigger-Fingers”’ is the title of .the 
first of the Texas Ranger series starring 
Bob Custer, which Independent Pictures 
Corporation is making for F. B. O. re- 
lease. ‘Trigger-Fingers” is a very high- 
class Western production, which was 
written especially for Douglas Fairbanks 
and re-purchased for Custer. 
ter’s horse, a handsome animal with 
human intelligence, will play an impor- 
tant role in the production. 
Reeves (Breezy) Eason has 
chosen to direct the series. 
is a well known director. 
The story that the blase residents of 
Hollywood, Culver City and 
movie capitals are so used to seeing 


pictures made that they pay no atten- | 


tion to street chases, mob scenes, etc., 
is a myth. 


They do not tire of seeing pictures || 
made any more than the farmer in the | 
field tires of seeing the Twentieth Cen- | 
He will always stop | 
work to watch it go by, and so do people | 
living where pictures are made every | 


tury Limited pass. 


day. 


scenes recently. 


S. L. Rothafel is arranging another of | 
the elaborate programs for which the | 


Capitol Theatre is famous, to provide 
the surrounding atmosphere for 
Elinor Glyn’ production, “His Hour,” 
William Robyn, with the support of 


Florence Mulholland, Marjorie Harcum, | 


Gertrude McKinley, Vivian Kelly, Joseph | 


Wetzel, Avo Bombarger, Pierre Harro- | 


wer, James Parker Coombs, Sneddon 


Bob Cus- 


been + 
Mr. Eason | 


other | 


Street “shots” at Culver City, home 
of the Thomas H. Ince Studios, will | 
hold a crowd of natives all day long, | 
while several thousand persons almost | 
broke down the fence to watch night | 


the | 


Weir and Frank Moulan, the populel | 


Miss Marsh could have stayed » 


\Imedian, the Capitol Male Ensemble 
\lsisting. Mlle. Gambarelli, ballet mis- 
\lss and the entire Ballet Corps will be 
\lkn in a series of Hungarian Folk 
Ihnces; the Capitol Grand Orchestra 
\|lL play Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav,” 
|d Rachmaninoff’s “In the Silence of the 
|| ght” sung by William Robyn and Ruth 
illiams provides the opening atmo- 
| here for “His Hour.” 
|'The first of a new series, “Celebri- 
pes,” shows some intimate close-ups of 
\>x Beach, Neysa McMein, Rube Gold- 
|\rg, Hudson Maxim, Anita Stewart, 
| rgei Rachmaninoff, Seena Owen, Eddie 
antor, Grover Whalen, Johnny Hines, 
|-ooke Johns, Vincent Lopez and Phil 
liyne, editor of the Daily News. 
| Gasnier’s knowledge of Africa is serv- 
lz him in good stead for the direction 
i D. P. Schulberg’s Preferred Picture, 
White Man.” This is George Agnew 
|hamberlain’s story of the African wil- 
erness in which Alice Joyce will re- 
rn to the screen. Gasnier once occu- 
lied a governmental clerkship in the 
|\ranco-African colonies. 
| Priscilla Dean as a committee of one 
| :presenting the Los Angeles screen stars 
\ceeted the world flyers upon their ar- 
| ‘val in San Diego and afterward enter- 
‘|,ined them. 
i) Miss Dean, it will be remembered, 
llissed each one of the flyers good-bye 
Jind presented them with good luck 
-\bkens when they started upon their 
1 lobe-encircling journey. 
‘|| After the formal greeting at San 
Diego, Miss Dean flew with the air 
i/\eroes to Clover Field in Santa Monica 
1|there a public reception was held after 
yhich Miss Dean carried them off in 
{triumph to her home. 
1\| “Trouping with Ellen” from Eastern 
3|roductions, Inc. with Helene Chadwick 
a the stellar role heads the October list 
4|nd will be released on the Sth. It is 
story of theatrical life by Earl Deir 
Biggers originally published in The Sat- 
irday Evening Post. 
This production is the second picture 
Production by Eastern Production and 
was directed by T. Haynes Hunter. An 
exceptionally strong cast including Gas- 
on Glass, Tyrone Power, Ernest Hilliard, 
Riley Hatch, Basil Rathbone, Mary 
3 Thurman, Jane Jennings, Charles Mc- 
Donald, Zena Keefe, Kate Blanke and 
@sther Banks appear in support of Miss 
|-hadwick. 
iH “The House of Youth” starring Jac- 
queline Logan is*an adaptation by C. 
‘Gardner Sullivan of Maude Radford 
‘Warren’s popular novel of the same title. 
This is a Regal Pictures offering pro- 
jtuced under the direction of Ralph Ince, 
and is set for release on October 19th. 


i, The names of several popular players 
Fppest in the supporting cast that in- 
peas Richard Travers, Hugh Metcalf, 


Barbara Tennant, Edwin Booth Tilden, 


eele, Nola Lustford, Lucila 
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LOFT 


BROS.& CO. 


No. 28— i 
Dazzling Blue 
White Diamond, 4 
Solid 14-k_ white 
Gold, $37.60, De- 
livered on first 

aps 


Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond-set Jewelry, Watches, 


Wrist Watches, Silverware, etc. 


Sent prepaid for your Free 


Examination. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. f 
Railroad Watches—Guaranteed to Pass Inspection 


HAMILTON No. 992, 21 Jewels, Adjusted to 6 Posi- 


tions. Gold filled 26-Year Cas 
ELGIN’S LATEST RAYMOND. 

ments. 

Delivered on first pay- 


8-K White Gold,17 Jewels, $29.73 ment of $5.50, then 


14-K White Gold, 16 Jewels, $24.85 
Delivered on first payment of $3; 
then $1.00 a Weok thereafter. 
Wonderful bargains in Diamond- 
set Wrist Watches at $85, $100, 
$125. EASY CREDIT TERMS. 


Rectangular WRIST WATCH 


Dept. F-26 


55 


OE he oe Mey he SH 
21 Jewels, 8 Adjust- Raise, 
Runs 40 hours one winding. Gold fille et 255 


$1.02 a Week 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. National Jewelers 


108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. + 
Stores in Leading Cities 


17 JEWELELGIN WATCH 
No. 15—Green Gold filled,engraved; 
auteed 20 years. 12 Size, $32 


Dellvered on first payment of 
3.25; then $1.00 a Week there- 
Special value. 


assorted patterns. Guar- 


after until pald. 


Reduce 
/Your Fat 
i | 4 


ou Too — 
an Have a 


1 Figure 


im, 
- Without Baths, Exercise, 
Diet or Massage 


There is ho need of enduring the embarrassment, in- 
convenience and dangers of superfluous fat another day, 
for it is now possible—and_ delightfully easy—to reduce 
to normal weight with comfort and safely. 


Thousands of women in _ business, 
society and on the stage now know what 
_ it means to be ‘‘Slender at Last!'’ More 
than 3000 letters are already on file at 
the Graham Sanitarium, testifying in 
gratitude and praise to the amazing 
benefits of Neutroids, the famous pre- 
scription of Dr. R. L. Graham. 
Neutroids counteract the  yeast- 
producing alcohol in the stomach, 
ra check the fat at its source and reduce 
Dr. R. L. Graham unsightly fat already accumulated. This 
ites tat pleasant remedy quickly relieves nausea, 
headaches, dizziness, high blood pressure and other ills of 
obesity and restores you_to normal weight and health. 
Neutroids are guaranteed to contain no thyroid or habit- 
forming drugs and may be taken with absolute safety. 
Personal Consultation Without Charge 
Dr. Graham would be pleased to have you consult him 
personally at his sanitarium or if you can not conveniently 
call, you may feel quite free to write him for professional 
advice regarding your case. This offer is open to all who 
order Dr. Graham’s prescription Neutroids, using the 
coupon below. 
GUARANTEE ELIMINATES RISK 
Dr. Graham guarantees Neu- 
troids to give satisfactory re- 
sults; and that his prescription 
may be taken with safety by 
any one. Every woman or 
man who wishes to regain or 
retain the youthful slender 
appearance and vigor of youth 
will use this coupon without 


cola a ee See 
Dr. R. Lincoln Graham, 123 East 89th Street, Dept. 
M-311 c/o The Graham Sanitarium, Inc., New York City: 
Send me 2 weeks’ treatment of Neutroids which entitles 
me to free professional mail consulting service and free 
booklet on Obesity. I will pay postman $2 (plus iSc 
postage) on arrival of the Neutroids in plain package. I 
understand my money will be refunded if I do not geta 
satisfactory reduction from this 2 weeks’ treatment. 


=e 
NELTIEOID. 
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Watch for 
REAL LIFE STORIES 


Vernon, St 


Cf) 


Better than ever next month. 


fait. 


THE 


MOVIES! 


Hurry! Join our next contest. Win a 
part in big motion picture production. 
We gave Eugenia Feiner, a Missouri girl, 
her opportunity in Outlook’s big picture, 
playing with Lloyd Hughes. We also 
gave Verne Harrison a start in his first 
picture. You can be the next, and get a 
FREE trip to Hollywood, good salary 
and all expenses paid, with guaranteed 
part in the 


“Romance of An Actress” 


A new, easy plan to get your start in 
motion pictures. Young and old are 
eligible to take part. TEhisis 
tremendous, appealing pic- 
ture, with an all star_ cast 
will be filmed by the Chad- 


wick Pictures Corporation 
Se this coming January. If you 
aS want to join the movies, 


“here’s your chance.” For full particu- 


lars address 
THE CLOVERLEAF WEEKLY, 
Dept. 51 ST. PAUL, MINN. 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
Starts Easy at Zero 
with AirFricti 


We cuarantes all other cars nearly double 
4 present mileage, power and flexibility, 
& make hills on high formerly difficult om 
low. Models forany car, truck, tractor, 
J marine @ or stationary engine. Makes old cars better 
than new. See wonderful mileage guarantees for other cars. 


Ford.......34mL § Reo.......24ml. Chevrolet...32ml. 
Buick 4... .30ml. | Chalmers. .23ml. Maxw1(25) 30m. 
Bulck6... .24ml. | Olds,6.....23ml. | Nash6.....23mi. 
Hudson....20ml. |) Palge6....20ml. } Lincoln 8...17ml. 
Hupp....-- 225ml, | Oakind6...24ml. | StdbkrLt6 .23ml. 
Dodge.....28ml, | Overl’d4.. .32ml. | Cole8.....17ml. 


If your car is not mentioned here sond name and model for 
particulars and _ our guarantee on itt AGENTS WANTED 
SENT ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 
You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. 
Starts off on high in any weather without pmming or heating— 
no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon 
in oylinders, No leaking of gas into crank case. Try it 30 
days on our guaranteo of money back if not entirely satisfied. 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU ARE THE JUDGE. 
Anyone who can handlo & wrench can attach it. No boring of 
new holes or changing of operating mechanism. Write today, 
AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
1330 Raymond Bldg, Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A- 


BOYS and GIRLS 


Earn Xmas ,Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c. a set. hen sold send us $3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No Work —Just Fun. St. Nicholas 
2814 Glenwood Rd. Dept. 198, Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Classified 
Advertising 


Rate 25¢ a word Forms Dec close Nov. 5 


PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND RE- 

vues, minstrel music, blackface skits, vaude- 
ville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter- 
tainments musical readings, stage handbooks, 
makeup goods. Big catalog tree. T. S. Denison 
& Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 82, Chicago. 


EARN MONEY, SPARE TIME, ADDRESS- 

ing circulars. No selling. We pay weekly. 
Send 10c for mailing cost. Rica Co., 1658 
Broadway, Dept. P-3, New York. 


WANTED — LADIES TO EMBROIDER 
linens for us at home during their leisure 

moments. Write at once—‘FASHION EM- 

BROIDERIES,” 1583, Lima, Ohio. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING 
spare time, painting lamp shades, pillow tops, 


for us. No canvassing. Easy and_ interesting 
work Experience unnecessary. Nileart Com- 
pany, 2352, Ft, Wayne, Indiana. 


MAKE MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME. 

Easy to make $1 to $2 an hour by following 
our instructions. No Money or Experience 
necessary. Write TODAY for particulars. Costs 
nothing to investigate. American Products Co., 
2011 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


REALIZE YOUR AMBITIONS 

IF YOU KNOW ALL YOUR POSSIBIL- 

ities, you can succeed in anything you un- 
dertake. Zanya, the famous astrologist, will send 
FREE a wonderful astrological reading of your 
life. Send 12c (stamps) to cover postage, etc., 
with YOUR BIRTHDATE. Zanya, 200 M-M 
West 70th St., New York. 


HANDWRITING INVOLVES THE _ PER- 

formance of a voluntary act in an involuntary 
way. It is also a combination of mental and 
physical activity. Where such an intricate proc- 
ess is involved, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for any person to assume a style and maintain 
it consistently. To obtain a general Graphologi- 
cal Analysis, send a specimen of your natural 
handwriting. about two hundred words in length, 
written in ink, to the undersigned, enclosing a 
remittance (preferably by postal money order) 
for two dollars. Address: Hoke McAshan, P. 
O. Box 1358, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNELS 

offer, for sale Oorang Airedale watch-dogs, au- 
tothobile dogs, farm dogs, children’s companions, 
hunters and retrievers. Also big-game-hounds, 
coonhounds, foxhounds, rabbit-hounds and_thor- 
ough-bred puppy stock. Satisfaction and safe de- 
livery guaranteed to any point in the United 
States. Large illustrated descriptive catalog 
prailed free, Oorang kennels, Box 778, La Rue, 
Ohio. 


BE A TRICK CARTOONIST. FREE PAR- 
ticulars. Footlight System, Dept. H., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 


AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 

Sell Madison ‘“‘Better-Made”’ Shirts for large 
Manufacturer direct to wearer. No capital or 
experience required. Many earn $100 weekly 
and bonus. MADISON MILLS, 564 Broad- 
way, New York. 


pers Busts Aman 
We Quick and Easy! 


Just what every woman has been waiting 
for at a price everyone can afford. 


“BEAUTIBUST”’ 


for veal bust and neck development: 
No pumps, vacuums, extreme exercising. 
_No foolish or dangerous systems, but a 
“real tried and very successful naturad 
method that WILL be extremely pleas- 
ing and beneficial. You can’t fail if 
you follow the simple instructions. 
Everything mailed (sealed) for only 
$1.00. Do not miss this opportunity 
It may not be repeated. 
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ROWSING the other day among my 
books—and I am fortunate enough 
to have on my shelves some of the 

oldest and rarest on the subject of wo- 

man’s beauty in almost every European 
language—I came across a remark which 
curiously illustrates, by way of contrast, 
the tremendous progress that has been 
made in beauty culture, and makes ex- 
tremely interesting a comparison between 
the notions in vogue in the old days and 
the scientific principles that have taken 
their place since. The particular remark 
occurs in a book published in London as 
far back as 1694, with the quaint title, 
“The Ladies’ Dictionary, being a General 


| Entertainment for the Fair Sex, a Work 


never attempted before in English,” and 
it reads as follows: ‘Freckles are found 
to be the Product of Fuliginous Vapours, 
and like Smoke, molest those most who 
are fair of skin.”  (Fuliginous, by ihe 
way—an expression but rarely met with 
—means sooty, dusky.) 

We, of a more enlightened era cannot 
help but smile at the theory that there 
is a sort of smoky vapor issuing from 
the sun which, settling upon the face, im- 
prints freckles. When science succeeded 
in analyzing the sun’s spectrum, separat- 
ing the various rays of the sun, and fixing 
their colors, she has made possible the 
discovery of the fact that it is not the 
heat nor any smoke or soot or vapor gen- 
erated by the sun, but. certain of the rays 
of well-defined color that have the power 
of etching out upon the skin the irregularly 
shaped spots known as freckles. To these 
same rays, called actinic, is due also all 
the sorcery of the photographic camera. 

Although photography would be un- 
thinkable without the actinic rays, yet 
its reproduction by printing would be 
impossible if actinic rays could not. be 
harnessed, allowed to go thus far only 
and no farther, and excluded altogether 
for the purpose of developing the im- 
prisoned image. And this has been ac- 
complished by having only such light in 
the developing room as is free from the 
actinic rays; hence the dark room with 
the ruby or orange lamp. 

The same process cannot, of course, be 
applied to protect the human skin from 
injury by the sun. But, one step lead- 
ing to another, it has. become possible 
to discover and adopt a substance— 
chemical, but entirely harmless in itself— 
which when combined with a cream, lo- 
tion or even powder, and applied to the 
skin of the face, shoulders, arms or chest, 


BEAUTIBUST CO.; 911-24 Lexington eee ., Baltimore, Md 
aaa A 


neutralizes; or perhaps, deflects, the ac- 
tinic rays, so that they are rendered 


FRECKLES | i 
THE OLD THEORY AND THE NEW 
By Helena Rubenstein 
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harmless in the same manner as they are 
in the dark room, with this tremendously 

important difference that in photography 
the action is confined to the dark room 
while as a preventive of freckling the 
chemical principle in question acts in the 
open air and under the full play of. the 
sun. One would be very much embar- 
rassed, indeed, if called upon to name 
as interesting a discoyery to the credit | 
of modern chemistry as this one, practi- . 
cally paralyzing the action of one class 
of the sun’s rays while permitting the © 
full play of the others without seeking 

refuge in an enclosed or shaded space, 
without the use of screen, shade or para- 
sol. 

The idea that heat may have something 
to do with the appearance of freckles has 
been disproved easily enough by the fact 
that explorers of polar regions, where 
heat is of course quite out of question, 
and men and women who spend their 
winters in the pursuit of seasonal sports 
in the high altitudes of the Alps, not only 
acquire a coat of deep tan, but freckle 
considerably and suffer from extremely 
painful sun-blister. In those regions the 
sun’s actinic rays beat down unimpeded 
and work havoc unmercifully. 

It may not be without interest to 
mention in this connection that during 
the great war many of the British soldiers 
had been sent up to Swiss mountain re- 
sorts for convalescence during the winter 
and had learned from their English nurses 
the trick of protecting their faces from 
severe sun-burn. These nurses had been 
supplied by me _ with sun-protective | 
creams with the result that although they 
were almost continuously exposed to the 
blazing sun, they yet succeeded in re- 
maining unaffected by it, to the great 
amazement of the Tigiamves in their 
charge. 

One may say almost without fear of 
contradiction that it is easier—and it is 
certainly more rational, to prevent freck- 
ling than to- completely remove freckles 
once they have established themselves. 
Generally speaking, all freckles can be 
removed, but to do so,.the application of | 
corrosive substances is frequently neces- 
sary and the severity of these applica- | 
tions is rather distressing at times. And 
the deeper the freckles are imbedded, the | 
more heroic must be the treatment. My | 
advice, therefore, is that the scientific 
preventives I have mentioned should poe | 
made use of rather than reliance be placed | 
on obtaining relief from sun-hb'1n or 
eared. 
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7 “I Got Rid of 6 Pounds of Fat in One Day” 
EARD aa You Can Do The Same 


(8 Thousands of stout persons have testified to the wonderful results obtained from 
Evelyn Neville s DAINTY-FORM Reducing Cream, and in view of this, we 
feel perfectly safe in urging every stout person, man or woman, to try 


EVELYN NEVILLE’S 
-s The Pure White Harmless Cream 
Damt orm That DOES Reduce 


RESULTS GUARANTEED OR NO PAY 


Whether you have ten or a hundred pounds of superfluous fat, DAINTY-FORM 
will eliminate it from any part of the face or body, quickly, safely and permanently. 
For neck, bust, double chin, hips, DAINTY-FORM is incomparable. It is en- 
dorsed by physicians and its use requires no dieting, statving or medicines. 
ReaD Cine of the Aceice Belies, pa es am Syenioves with my 
3 G ( DAINTY- M reducing cream, ts use has helped me to become slender.” 
early in wild Hollywood. It already s DAINTY-FORM will be sent direct to your home in plain wrapper upon receipt 


| threatens to break up the touching ro- of $2.00 the jar or $3.50 double size, plus 10 cents for postage. 


@ 
threatens ‘Yames Kirkwood and Lestrice/ )AINTY-FORM COMPANY, 15 W. 34th St., Dept-12A N.Y. C. 


Joy—whose mutua! affection was appar- 
| ent to every scandal-monger in town. 
|| James Kirkwood Junior and Leatrice Joy 
| Gilbert the second—to give them their 
|| full titles—made their debuts recently at 
' the Good Samaritan Hospital, within a 
| few. days of each other. Jimmy’s 
mother—Lila Lee Kirkwood, and Letts) ——= 
mother—Mrs. Jack Gilbert, watched with| GENUINE RAVONIAN E of Newest Creations 
delight the young people’s joy in each! D IAMONDS . e Bee en ares 
other’s company. Then in stepped the] W287 when ’Seu Pinay Pwveer eee g (2) order the ring, on want, Send name, 


Ravonian Diamonds for such a small outlay? end around joint of finger). Pay only on 


mustachioed man-about-town. Marshall] Your friends never know the SEND NO MONEY NOW airival, the price listed. We 


prepay postage. If, after 7 
people dodge the extrava- days’ wear, your friends don’t 


| iN 
|HOLLYWOOD 


By Margaret Reid 


HE eternal triangle—without which 
no tale of love is complete—starts 


of Newest Creations 


Neilan—back from abroad with a mus- gance of genuine gems by No. %—Women’s Dinner Ring, Platinum Finish, Large Tonkin. think it's genuine diamond, send 
L i = Weanne Eyonasy Ne ae aie Gene Ruby: meth ys $y Emerald one ea Sapphire. . 33.63 it back and get your monoy. 
; \ perfect cut, same dazzling ril= lo. 2—WMer rave atinum nish wi apphire Ye - “We ti tis- 
tache and corresponding European ways pierce aaa painbOW fre esufiieel No. 3—Men’s Gypsy Engeaved Platinum Finish, Tonkin Gem 3.96 Ee CaaS are 
o iamonds. at’s why they are (same color as No. I). ...--+- 20+ sre geet ee oe . h ing Tonki 
—one dark evening evaded Blanche on myriads of prosperous hands No. 4—Women’s Eng. Basket with 1 large and 28 small Ravonians 4.98 Genin paris Sachs a 
everywhere. Set in the most No. 5—Wedding Band, White Platinum Finish, 28 Ravonians..- 3.98 sre offered above. 


Sweet Neilan and called up the Gilbert beautiful, stylish mountings of No. 6—Women’s Octagon Picture Ring, Platinum Finish, Sap- Wee aeisiredayibetorelthistotfen 


the day—clever works of art. phire Center, 17 Ravonians..... - edna oa Fankoboseconaen r rite Tod: re this < 
residence “Frave Miss Gilbert dressed, Pretty artleather case—FREE No, 7—Women’s Oblong Onyx Top, White Plat. Fin. Ravonian Set 3.45 is withdrawn. State Size 
I’m coming around to take her out,” 


WILBUR, SWEET & CO. 
he said peremptorily to Leatrice Senior, 


“byt not for an hour yet. Ill have to tie 
shave and dress and look my handsomest oe Beauty 


if Tm to cut this guy—Jim Kirkwood—| — | is skin deep 


out.’ And such is the lure of thet (\. © oy Remove feet skin 
ish— i en leav-| | . with all its imperfec- x 
Se ee Poe ; =| tions and you can have Tear Aside the Veil of Uncertainty. Know 


ing the Gilbert home and stepping into Ly ] skin like a new-born your Hidden Abilities and Occupy your 


his car—accompanied by a petite bru- ¥ h A Teale: : 1 BESpe! place in the world—Banish Worry and 
nette, ravishing in lace ruffles, who quite | outh-sime Skin Pee Famous Doctor of Astrology will Show _you 
; 4 4 ; i! The World’s Greatest Discovery, enables you to find H Send AT ONCE f Three Page 
. * 9 ; ,ena ow. id NCE for your Three Pa 

obviously beamed adoringly - on him. | youthful and perfect skin beauty. No costly or pain- FREE Tecastape and 1eeeateree the Laws ef 
1 | Hi} ful operations. Harmless, painless. _Remoyes all 


surface blemishes, Pimples, Blackheads, Discolora- Nature created for you at your Birth. Hear 
of your Past—Future Success—Your Friends 


1 } tions, Tan, Eczema, Acne, Large Pores, etc. 2 kee 
; i has ee ve observed Ca the i) An invisible, stainless liquid. Contains no acid, mer- ae GSC Sarge hare of the Heart, and many 
| p eorl cury or arsenic. Not an ordinary clay or cream. other importan acts. bod : : 
i ou evard that the tempestuous ; 6 Quick, easy and sure way to have a healthy new skin. Just send your handwriting, full birth date 
is once more on the verge of writing Results astounding, | Write | for FREE booklet with 10c for postage and this amazing infor- 
Magic of a New Skin,” in plain, sealed envelope. mation will be sent to you at once. Print 
your name and address to avoid delay in 


finis to another affaire d'amour. Pola—] fl Youth-Ami Laboratories, Dept. FE 30£.20thSt.,N-Y. || 
z the brilliant and irresistible—has for == - — = 
|| some weeks been conferring the honour 
it of her friendship on young Rod La 
Rocque. Everywhere they were seen, 
{|| always together. Pola wore an enormous 
«|| solitaire on the usual finger and waxed 
|| positively demure when questioned as to 
the donor. Rod was an obviously de- 
voted and worshipful slave. But it is 
' he general opinion that Pola found him 
an amusing, refreshing playfellow—a vig- 
orously, adoring admirer—and nothing 
*|/ more. It is but natural that a woman 
z|' of her brilliant intellect, wide experience 


ii| and restless temperament should tire, af- 39.49 CHINESE PEACOCK RING eae BUNIONS 


mailing. Write now and Good Fortune will 
be Yours. GARGILIS STUDIO, Box 
2771-SC, Boston, Mass. 


Superfluous Hair? | HANDS U;| 


Use Del-a-tone, the reliable, scientific 2 ¢ 
preparation,favorite for fourteen years. probed yourself against 
Spread on in smooth paste, wash offin thi AE a ttes case 
few minutes, and marvel at result. of light eT ght satel ealiooks 


D E. L exactly like the real thing! Pull 
a (4 the trigger, back flies the lid 


5 howing your cigarettes. Lots 
Removes Hair u ou § 


offun scaring your 

Atdrugand department storesorsent, friends, and a great 
prepaid, in plain wrapper ~ $1.00. protector. Sold exclu- 
Sample in plain wrapper 10c. 


a4 ji sively by us. PAY. POST-\iuu - 
The Sheffield Company, Dept. 1211 ij) MAN $1.79 on de- Pat. Pending 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. : 


| livery plus postage. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
PATHFINDER CO., Dep. prenid4 Sixth Ave.. N.Y. 


,,|| ter a time, of the sur ivi ====z \)\_ Draws instant attention to pretty hands. : 

‘| it would n ee ae ze) Wommeslns Memon cree Bey | pettheaunens scopapeinin Jy ey 
ali} it would need to be a great man indeed feather a work of art. Genuine Sterling stantly! The disfiguring hum: FEET 
”\ as great as Charl Chapli ; Silvera ulatioumie ninja caDlazeliwith ST ee ete permit BANISHES 
‘|| See harles aplin, but with Wy EL rubies enieralds ead pappbiness: He) ting you to weardainty,stylishpumps. BUNIONS 
f a balancing strain of placidity—to fill at Aira 4) Small and dainty, $1.49. Large and sa} No stain, easy to use. 
| her h ; . Ay W547 fishy. $2.00. Gold plated, 750 @Qnt ON PIAL. Has never failed. To 
‘| \ once er eart, her mind, and, I suspect f pen (Sy) ore. poe stamps or M, O. with introduce © Pretty Feet, Hgulsend you a 

fs! : . Eisen te : ? Ting size (tie string around finger). C.O D. package . rite today 

Wy her soul. So the little affair is terminat-\ ~ us Enc 


ders 15 ‘ ick i i 2 
Sic Deen MPa hie eaves x | PROF. CONKLIN. 430Y Wervey ot Chicas 
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Classic Development 
of the Bust 


YOUR WOMANLY BEAUTY can be developed. The secret of woman’s 
charm is a beautiful, fully developed figure—a bust like sculptors carve in 
marble and artists portray on canvas. ‘The very femininity of woman demands 
that she be thus perfectly developed. 

BEAUTY OF FORM is woman’s natural birthright. It is just as whole- 
some and right that a woman should be physically charming and attractive, 
as it is for flowers to bloom in springtime and cast a sweet fragrance by 
their presence. Physical beauty can be cultivated, for the body—plastic like 
elay—will respond to the application of nature’s laws to a degree little 
dreamed of by the average person. There is always a. way to accomplish 
the things that are wholesome and right, and since it is perfectly natural 
for every woman to have a full, rounded bust, it is easy to produce such 
development with the right method, 


Motion Picture Actress Delighted 


Betty McCoy, Movie Actress, Los Angeles, whose photo is shown 
at the left, says: “‘I am delighted with the results from the use 
of The New National, which has given me a three-inch increase’ in 
size—a remarkable firmness and classic contour. A number of my 
friends have recently remarked on my improved appearance.” 


Booklet Tells “HOW” FREE! 


Write today for free booklet containing an article by Dr. CG. §. 
Carr, formerly published in the Physical Culture Magazine, telling 
how any woman may receive development in the shortest possible 
time. Simply wonderful the results produced. Let us send you 
photographie proof showing as much ag five inches enlargement by this 
Sent FREE to every woman who writes quickly. Simply send your name and address on a 
(This information sent under sealed postage, if you enclose 4¢ stamps.) 


CLARINDA, IOWA 


method. 
postcard. if desired. 


THE OLIVE CO., Dept. 30 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Learn How 
to Restore 


Gray Hair 


‘ a 

f 
Mail coupon today for free 
trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Hair Color Restorer. Test as di- 
rected on a single lock and watch results. 
Watch gray streaks disappear and beau- 
tiful, even, natural color return. No 
streaks or discoloration, no “dyed” look. 

I perfected my wonderful restorer 
many years ago to renew the original 
color in my own prematurely gray hair. 
Now millions use it. It is clear and color- 
less. Nothing to wash or rub off. Sham- 
poo as usual. 


Mail coupon for absolutely free trial bottle. 
Postage prepaid; send no money. Use X to 
show color of hair. If possible enclose a lock 
in your letter. 


\-- — — Please print your name and address —= —= == | 


MARY T. GOLDMAN, 219P Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 


Please send me your patented Free Trial Outfit, as of- 
fered in your ad. X shows color of hair. (Print name | 


i : No7 Wed 9 
WEAR THIS MARVELOUS“RABON’’RING 10 DAYS 


Mountings are exact duplicates of latest style original genuine 
creations, Unconditionally guaranteed for twenty years. 


n r 
SEND NO MONEY. Send size shown by slip of paper 
e 


etcing enckto end around your 

2 i a nger. en ring arrives by 

return mail, deposit with the postman the amount shown 

here andif youare not more than delighted or decide not to 

keep it within 10 days, send it back, we guarantee to refund 
your money immediately. Remember you take no risk. 

To introduce the amazing **Rahon’’ 

ond we willsend absolutely free 

ur choice of solid gold front cuff 


Diam 
yo! 
links or solid gold mounted scarf pin to those ordering two 
rings or more. This offer holds good for a limited time only. 


THE RABON CO., 12 E. 22nd St., Dept.102, NewYork 


plainly.) ....black,.... dark brown, ....medium brown, 
....auburn (dark red),....light brown, ....light auburn 
(ight red),..... blonde. | 


Ss 
Winner of 
Gold Medal 
Feb-, 1923 


e 


Beauty Culture Course. 
Pe ea at.Aome 


IMONEY BACK GUARANTEE Ges rf ie 
Earn while you learn. Study inspare time, In 8 weeks 
easy lessons can make you expert in all branches, massage, mar- 
cel, manicure, packs, dyeing, bleach, waves, skin work, etc. No 
experience necessary. Enormous demand for operators. 

Practical Shop Instruction Priveleges. Get FREE book NOW, 


i ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUT; CULTURE | 
Dept. 3011 1000 Diversey Boulevard Chicago 


f YOUR FAVORITE 


T 
NOSE 
Highly recommende: 
Write for FREE Booklet. 


ADJUSTER absolutely |! 
by physi- 


comfortable 
Guaranteed. 
cians. ooklet. 


The ANITA CO., Pept Atsy Anite Blde., 


cLosEsT CLIPPERS 
: e c ever made, Do your 
Large, Life-Like Portrait Down barbering and 


Study of ANY STAR, save cost of clipper 


a0 


real photo, 8x10 inches, in few weeks. Cuts 
50e. Mounted in hand- to 1-62nd in., keep- 
some, embossed Art ing neck _ perfectly 


Folder, 50c extra. 6 photos, any selec- 


® Jean. Simple in con- 


tions, $2.50. Beautifully hand-painted struction, easy to 
Portrait in true-to-life colors, $2. Send handle; no danger of cutting the flesh, Satisfaction 
stamps, cash or money order. J5c guaranteed or money refunded. Sent by insured 


extra for C.O.D. Orders, 


z mail for $3.00. Salesladies wanted. 
STAR STUDIOS, 1242 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Dept. s.L. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 450 Bar St., Canton, 0. 
ST Se ee Eee eee 


he Ph ee 


ing—for Pola, without the ageny of the 1 


Chaplin. sequence—but apparently, for 


Rod, with rather youthful bitterness and | 


SOrrow. a 


The fans who have read various lady- 
interviewers’ enthusiastic reports of Mr. 
Rex Ingram—the greatest of the younger 
directors (discretion forbids me to say 


the greatest of all, although I really 
think so) and who have been regaled 
with artistic photographs of him, have 


_|an opportunity of seeing him in motion 


in his “The Arab”. Inconveniently 
enough, Mr. Ingram’s “bit” is unheralded 
in the program, and only a discerning 
eye could recognize him in the brief 
close-up he allows himself. However, 
if you watch alertly during the scene 
in the cafe of the Arabian dancing-girls, 
you can’t miss the close-up of every per- 
sonable young man in Arab costume— 
performing an utterly ridiculous trick 
with a cigarette. It may not carry the 
dramatic essence of the picture—but to 
young ladies with an eye for manly 
beauty, and especially to those—like my- 
seli—who have seen the gentleman in 
person, it will be eminently satisfactory! 


«Announcement 
by the 
MAE MURRAY 


COMMITTEE 
To the Slogan Fans: 


At the very last minute it 1s 
found impossible to decide the 
winner of the prize offered by 
Mae Murray for a slogan for 
the delightful film “Circe, the 


Enchantress.” 


Among the thousands of an- 
swers received, there have been 
selected for special considera- 
tion a number of excellent slo- 
gans but the prize winner of 
this group has not yet been de- 
termined and the result of the 
contest must, therefore, be an- 
nounced in a later issue. 


Miss Murray has taken a 
close. personal interest in this 
award and wishes to thank the 
many contestants for their 
kindly expressions. 


MAE MURRAY 
SLOGAN COMMITTEE. 


— 


Read the 
DECEMBER 
NUMBER 


GF | 
SCREENLAND 


A special holiday number 
will be made to fit the Christ- 
mas Season by a number of in- 
timate stories concerning stars 
of the screen. 


The purse-strings of the 
Mighty 

Do you often wonder how a 
person earning $3,000.00 a 
week satisfies the craving that 
is in every heart to help those 
to whom fortune has been less 
kind? 

The players of the motion 
picture yscreen are a. soft: 


| hearted lot, and Christmas is 


a happy time for them. 


At this season of the year, 
the finished productions which 
have been in process for the 
last 12 months are released to 
the public, and Miss Delight 
Myanms has reviewed for 
SCREENLAND all the new 
films. It will be another year 
before the next big film har- 
vest. 

You will enjoy reading Miss 
Evans’ intelligent criticisms of 
this, the latest crop of master- 
pieces. 

Martin B. Dickstein’s re- 
views of current films will be 
found in the special holiday 
number, and there will be 
stories by well known writers 
of screen literature. 


Read the 
DECEMBER 


SCREENLAND 


SuCrhee nee IN dy AMINM 


Order Now! hia offer is limited. It may never appear again. 


¢ >\ NO RED TAPE-—NO DELAY 


SIMPLY send $2.00.for the most sensational, 
price - smashing diamond. ring offer ever made. 

A perfectly cut, guaranteed, blue white, fiery dia- 
mond is set in an 18 Karat white gold cup; *4 Karat 
size. Latest désign, hand engraved mounting. 

TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
We take all chances—if you are not satisfied at the 
end of ten days for any reason whatsoever, return 
the diamond ring to us and your deposit will be re- 
funded to you. Send only $2.00, and receive this 
genuine steel blue white diamond ring in a hand- J 
some gift box charges pald. Alegal guarantee bond 
accompanies each ring. After ten days’ trial pay bal- i} 
ance $6.46 a month for 12 months. Price only $79.50. 


Don't delay. Just send $2.00 a8 a deposit, 1t you wish to return 
the diamond ring after trial, your Geposit will be refunded, 


FREE BOOK OF GEMS 
Most complete Jewelry Catalog ever Iasuedeof 
Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry — newest 
designs at lowest prices. 
A full year tu pay on everything you 
order from our TWO MILLION 
DOLLAR STOCK, 


Address Dept.—1145 Lat. 1895 


ROYAL 2Warcnco, 


-NewYork 


Have You Tried 
Our Marvelous New Waterproof 


LIQUID 
MAYBELLINE 


We have at last succeeded in formulating an 
eyelash and eyebrow darkener that is abso- 
lutely waterproof. It makes the eyelashes 
appear naturally dark, long and luxuriant. 
Though you may weep or be caught in the 
rain ét positively will not run, smear or be ef- 
fected in any way, yet it is perfectly harmless. 
If your dealer has not already stocked our 
new “LIQUID MAYBELLINE” ask him to 
get it for you, or if you desire we will send 
postpaid upon receipt of price. Accept only genuine 
“MAYBELLINE” and your satisfaction is assured. 
“TIQUID MAYBELLINE?” in bottle—75c 
Solid form ““MAYBELLINE” in box—75c 
Either form may be had in Black or Brown 


MAYBELLINE CO.,4750-93 SheridanRd.,Chicago 


Solid Form. 


also. 


Fen fa Niseara School of Music 


ept. | NiagaraFalls, N.Y. 


Y Bo, 
rt 


NEW SIMPLE DISCOVERY 
CLEARS THE SKIN 


If you suffer from a burning, itching and irritated 
skin, blotches or eruptions, we willsend youa free trial 
of Sana-Cutis to prove that it will heal the most 
atubborn cases after everything else has failed. It is 
used likecold cream. Just write forfree sample. Address 
SANA-CUTIS CO., Box 36-N Sedalia, Missouri 


c YoU K Ww 
illyou have Luck, Wealth, 


4 Love, _Happy_ Marriage? 
{Hindu Crystal Ball answers 
ALL questions! 


ANYONE can use it in- 
stantly. Questions, Answers 
and Instruction Bock given 
FREE with each mysterious 
@ Crystal Ball game. Two sizes 
$3.00. Pay postman 


ney 
CRYSTAL BALL CO. 
12 E. 20 N.Y.C. Dept. 920 


14K £ WHITE GOLD FILLED 


aa ne —— 


$5545 for this $20 value 


Only 
White Gold Wrist Watch 


25 year 14K white gold- filled case, richly engraved, latest 


Tonneau shape, sapphire crown, gros grain ribbon with white 
gold-filled clasp, 6 jewel movement. An excellent timekeeper. 


Comes in beautiful velvet and silk-lined case 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


that will make any girl or woman happy. We specialize in this 
watch exclusively and are ina position to offer it at a price 
} lower than the usual wholesale price. If after receiving and 
examining this watch, you do not consider it equal to any 
watch priced up to $20.00 by jewelers, send it back—we will 
promptly refund amount paid. Send only $5.45 and this beau- 
tiful watch will be forwarded prepaid, or if you desire we 
will ship C.O.D., you to pay postman $5.45 plus 18¢ charges 
on delivery. Order now as this offer may not be repeated. 


WILLIAMS CO., 4750-84 N. Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Grow New Hair in 30 Days 


LUMCO, a poweriul scalp remedy, (mot a 
hair tonic) grows new hair in a_ surprisingly 
short time. DANDRUFF, FALLING HAIR 
and. ITCHING SCALP © quickly banished. 


LUMCO may be the means of saving or mak- 
ing a beautiful head of hair for you. Six weeks 
treatment sent postpaid $2.50 LUMCO Labora- 
tories, Kimball, Nebr. 


Clearxii/ 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads, 
‘Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers ltch, 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


FREE Write today for my FREE BOOKLET, 


**A CLEAR-TONE SEIN,’’—telling how i 
E.S.GIVENS, 213 Chomical Bldg., Kansas City,Mo. 


cured myself after being afflicted 16 years. 


96 SCREENLAND 


Popular Pictures Are © 
Made from Popular Books 


UST recall the ten best moving pictures you have either seen 
RIAMERICA. 


during the last few months or expect to see during the 
present season. Nine chances out of ten, you will find that 
OK THE SACRIFICE a famous novel supplied the title, plot, action and characters of 
each one of them. Eight chances out of nine, you will find their 
names listed on this page. Not every good book gets onto the 
screen, but nearly every successful picture is produced from a 


good book. 


A moving picture, fascinating as it is, supplies a passing pleasure. 
The book from which it came is yours to keep—to give you new 
delizsht every time you read it, to place on your book shelf as a 
permanent treasure, or to give as a gift to a friend. Any of 


these books can be obtained from SCREENLAND Book Dept. 
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THE SSE Ae SEUASWiKictee Steeles oa ee ee cao toe Bea EDN oe Roe Reventon Leite vei Rafael Sabatins 
THE -COVPREDSIWAG ONG eis Neate elites eee ecient Emerson Hough 
Z MONSIEUR BEAU GAIRIE mo mrrecek ciaccrs eecteeie aerobic sneer Booth Tarkington 
DHE DEN COMMANDMENTS worcie oie icicle ict eneteic site sino) ssehels hole Henry MacMahon 
Heed | S GA RAM OW CHES particle ereistorsis tote slorel shobetsl ote ot oneielekersleaeney Wal otcis siete tae Rafael Sabatini 
|| arta Spell the ros Rot. Ser vie JANICEM MEREDITH Gy one serene Bei loenote CR eR hol ach eieaale Paul Leicester Ford 
5 F DOROTHY VERNON OF-HADDON HALL...........-.--+++.-6- Charles Major 
AMER T Gin ete ine Scene ater. cae te aout ee Uacae ede en eve ats Robert W. Chambers 
SIGINT OLOMWINI ES Sane mer nies Gann oon dop coc odaAucodnN) Jadadouo Hudson-Eberhardt 
WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND..........--.05 222 c nn cte enters Zane Grey 
MCAINEVAINDIGE Ds ccs cictarsstheeitiat ctanepaiednePaaetieusleastclets ie) Arthur Stringer-Russell Holman 
THE SHOOTING OF DAN: McGREW.......:----..- sche eeeeee James J. Tynan 
VOVAND Aer ee ene oan ate eo Gee ae oie OO ere nate Se erinaereyey al ate Charles Major 
THEM WEEE: STSIRER nea eee ane hone sient ene ere F. Marion Crawford 
BEING SRESPEGDABLEW na Seer ee eee eae ....%...Grace H. Flandrau 
LOVE INSURANCE (The Reckless Age).....-......-+-2-+2055 Earl Derr Biggers 
ANOTHER SGANDAR wriicy eto iekee eee ethene terial ciseatenes aarti at Ee Cosmo Hamilton 
THE SALAMANDER. (The: Enemy Sex)... (0.2.0... 0.02.2 .eecces Owen Johnson 
MERTON OF iTHE MOVIES........5.......- ae see eh Rea Harry Leon Wilson — 
THE MOUNTEBANK (The Sideshow of Life)............2..-...006 Wm, J, Locke 
HEY JUD GMENINOF) shee SILO RIMers 5 camer tema la at testieceret eel daateste (el ciohe Roy Mason 
WAIBDHORANGES ee eee oistabeeereees casei ovate Taree rs he cee eens Joseph Hergesheimer 
IRR E ES OLED RNE Wry ORK bbe isepseuicnan tet sr Peet eee cael Rida Johnson Young 
THE DAWN OF: A. TOMORROW: 25... 00-2025 cch oc. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
TA GIREW OR, TTHESLIMBERL OSMxe issu orienta itr te nye cos cers Gene Stratton-Porter 
THE PCUNDERE Riis, es ten ener pe teen sere Bie ardh SOG. Roy Norton 
LEATHERS TOCKING mats siete ere Meas eae vc erence voneree George A. Gray 
THESBREATH “ORSSGCANDAT reac ieacienteu late micteecleieisisrees elise ena eicastote Edwin Balmer 
LO) NAG) iy: Case AMES Ga GEE aa Ocho Dee ee cat aac es pends oxnollG Cynthia Stockley 
WEST ORS THEY WARE R Bi O WER eetete peers tne tedeneteite ot sratienen tec atin asety) se tnlls ie Homer Croy 
TESWINTER “COMES sie ri Fi eeaiiererep tee iniace seaceetet od oon peceerielle A. S. M. Hutchinson 
SISELE WiAGY SO BGAN MAIN ire icieuste ie tek fet eda epael costae cecpeternta tens ever rae Bat Emerson Hough 
THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT............----..--. 2s eee e eee Zane Grey 
RITDAZ COVENTRY: (Don't? Gall @Ie Wove)mra nie: cha sispeetare eisteas) pea sie Julian Street 
ANLADY VOFRlWZOUALIDYGr eke cic emis ....Frances Hodgson Burnett 
INMRHE PAI ACESOR SRHED KIN Grice etony ie cick sheet erage be ee FI’. Marion Crawford 
WUNDEREBHE (REDEROBE Pe a aeriitecs thecal iicsaate ne Mareen ats Stanley J. Weyman 
RN eS DANGER 23 ga eee os wlan oas vate Buob egret tiehe te Victor Hugo — 

CARE rye RGR Es aN A GAL oS ORO LR O SBE OS Turnbull-Holman FLANDERS 

Eh NODEMAN? PUTcASUNDER Yaa eta ae 0 eee Basil King ae oN mai 

THES VAR GINTANS Shree oe ae eee ee Owen Wister [ANDER 
POTASH SAND) GREREMUATERE: ses slccis on eiaeie sisieraieie eon che ctetereieoste Montague Glass 
RUGGEESPORPREDEIGAPBP Ses. cries sails cian elem et: Romeo Harry Leon Wilson 
THE SEDERNAL CUDDY Wit eerie cel hueeteaoOses PAgeane JOON Oot Hall Caine 
THE: GABE OR VRHEWIED waiters oe eelencsee ipo aero cere tetene cobs hereneke Jack London 
CAPE COD FOLKS............ ER EACLO teh Hitto: IcMed S45 GRO CCS IS OSG Sarah Greene 
THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER........-:..-05+++- seer eseee Edward Eggleston 
IN GO DIN DANI uian Shoe dor onobopmoUUuD oon DObS a Lam pau Mo. gani O'Do Booth Tarkington 
DSP) SHIMON, ran edb aco oneue bono podues dbs Gt bioemenasctpboap uso Hall Caine 
THE CO MM ONESSIEAW leiceeaeeir at loneray tivestes oleh! oieue teiteells oheucclioapals Robert W. Chambers 
THE PRISONER OF ZENDA....-....---20 00 ces eus ect e cee ee ees Anthony Hope 
estate pn oe rao RUPERT OR SHE NDZ AW ees oto le eee lemeicic re chet sicmeraren tepelent y= Anthony Hope 
ate baa ga eee FIGHTING BLOOD Meee ere er eee Rieter elect eevee yrertogs H. C. Witwer 
CHS DI NOAM (OID nanos cpmoroo AUS HAO oo pon Ho polen cos os las Booth Tarkington 
THE DUONEUS TAR WORAING ER eater ois peyerepieienshe oe atl ckediowehe) talen=hauayeyetians Zane Grey 
INAGACLIN GG SRS BD eee rece eee ireteVeitenie so alleen iofeiepsitotcnsne toyed Pec eckage ius petelstezetol Sinclair Lewis 
DRA ) Daa Aa een oven oda od os SboboeuonoeondoUns Jon dS Booth Tarkington 
PENROD AND. SAM. iio... ee ee ee one oe ee ee eee Booth Tarkington 
AKO eg MEI DING PIV UNNBican so bobos oe od Sopa Sob So bOGoS Scat qUso5 Zane Grey 
WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER......:.--++--...++.-+-5: Charles Major 
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Loses 23 Pounds With 
Gird 


as 


adame X Reducin eo 


In only 2 months—without diet, special exercises or drugs— 
Miss Kenney remoulded her figure to the straight, graceful 
| lines, you see in the picture. Just by wearing the comfortable 
| Madame’ X* Reducing Girdle—which makes you look inches 
thinner at once and soon brings real*slenderness. 

HAVE just stepped from the scales 


ey 
and was overjoyed to find that the 
hand pointed to 142 pounds. 
| “Previously I found that no matter how I 
tried I could not bring my weight below 165 
pounds. I was hopeless. I did not bother, 
thinking it useless. Finally, being so un- 
‘comfortable in heavy bone corsets I de- 
icided to try the Madame X Girdle for com- 
fort if nothing else. 
“During June and July I 
hwore it constantly as it im- 


action, though powerful, is imper- 
ceptible—but your scales, mirror and 
tape measure quickly tell the story! 
Women usually lose from one to 
three inches the very first week, and 
almost before you know it, four, five 
and sometimes even ten inches have 
disappeared for good from waist, 
hips, thighs, and you look and feel 

younger and better. 


ee ere 


1 
| 


Physicians 


| proved 
'} immensely. 
{J was 
|| smaller. 
\look years younger, having 
| lost 23 pounds with a de- 
\\| cided 

‘health. 


| | } the 
|| which this marvelous girdle 
| has quickly brought about. 


| to wait to LOOK thin. 


my appearance 
I noticed that 
gradually getting 
My friends say I 


improvement in 


“I am three or four in- 


ches thinner in waist and 


hips. 
| “Everyone has noticed the 
change. I shall continue to 


| wear my girdle as it is so 


extremely comfortable.” 


|| (signed) Anne L. Kenney, 


504 W. r7oth St., New York 
Miss Kenney’s experience 


| . 
|| is by no means unique. Wo- 


men everywhere write us 
enthusiastically to tell us of 
amazing reductions 


Look thin while 
getting thin 
Best of all you don’t have 
As 


What Others Say 


Reduces Waist 9 Inches 
“Tt gives me long waist lines, 
something I never expected as I 
am very short waisted. Reduced 
12 inches, waist 9 inches.’” 

Mrs. G. F. Raymond 

Saranac Lake, 


hips 


Five Inches Smaller at Once 


“The yery minute I put it on I 
measured five inches less around 
the waist. To date I have lost 
32 pounds and my former con- 
stant backaches are gone.” 
Lillian Greenwood 


North Uxbridge, Mass. 


“No More Corsets For Me!’ 
“Have been wearing the Madame 
X steadily for three weeks and 
am more than pleased with it. 


Have taken 5 inches from my 
waist and 414 from abdomen and 
No more corsets for me!’” 
Belle Folsom 
517 Main Street 
Watsonville, Cal. 


hips. 


Loses 21 Pounds Quickly 


“When I started to wear Madame 

X Reducing Girdle in March I 

weighed 192 pounds. I am now 

down to 171, giving the girdle all 

credit as I gave up nothing that 
I really wanted_to eat.’ 
Edith C. Manning 

246 Thomas Street 
West Haven, Conn. 


endorse it 


The Madame X 
Reducing Girdle is” 


based on_ scientific 
principles of reduc- 
tion by rubber mas- 
sage, which have 
long been advocat- 
ed by health au- 
thorities and _ pro- 
fessional athletes 
because of the ease, 
quickness and safe- 
ty which this 
method takes away 
5, 10, 20 pounds— 
or more. 
scientifically cured by the 
dry heat method, so it will 
be specially strong and 
resilient. 

You can exercise— 
work, play, sit—in per- 
fect comfort, for it is so 
soft and flexible, it allows 
the utmost freedom of 


The rubber is === 


o OHE 
uf 
Miss Anne Es 
L. Kenney ene 
after 2 3: 
reducing i : 
23 pounds ; 
with her |= 
Madame X | 


soon as you put on the Mad- 

|| ame X, which is worn over 

||) the undergarment, in pace of a corset, you 
appear several inches thinner at the waist 
and hips without the 
slightest discomfort. 
And day by day, as 
you continue to wear 
the girdle, it gently 
kneads away the ex- 
cess fat and moulds 
your figure to new 
beauty and_ slender 
grace. The massage 


Special hand- 
turned hem 
absolutely 
prevents 
splitting 
or tearing 


New Clasp-Front Model : 


The Madame X comes in 
two models, the original 
“step-in” and a new 
“clasp-front”” illustrated 
here—Both have adjust- 
able back lacing. 


Makes You Look Thin 


motion. 


New Madame X Brassiere 


The new Madame X Brassiere does for 
the upper figure just what the girdle does 
for waist, hips and thighs. Made of live, 
flesh-tinted brocaded rubber of the same 
high quality. Carefully moulds the figure 
without binding or bulging and gently mas- 
sages away the fat. 

See the Madame X for yourself. Get a 
fitting today at any good store where corsets 
are sold. But be sure to insist on the orig- 
inal patented Madame X—there is no 
other “just as good.” 


SLES, ROTA AR MN NIT 


as 


Send for free 24 page booklet showing 
why the Madame X Reducing Girdle re- 
duces you so quickly and how it brings 
renewed health and energy. Address The 
Madame X Company, Dept G-3611, 404 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


On Sale at All Leading Stores Where Corsets Are Sold 


ladame X Keducing Girdle 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 


~While Getting Thin 


I. NEWMAN & SONS INC. CHICAGO 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LTD. QUEBEC 


How to Dress Your 
Hair 


A Beauly 


and fashion 
Chen UCO 


Exclusively for 
STAR-Rite Users 


The Fitzgerald Manufactur- 
ing Company provides for 
you the advice and counsel 
of these internationally fa- 
mous specialists on the care 
and dress of your hair. 


CLUZELLE BROS. 

45 West 57th Street 
V. DARSY 

17 West 49th Street 

54 Rue du Faubourg 

St. Honoré, Paris 
BEATRICE MABIE 

30 East 54th Street 
C. NESTLE 

Inventor of the Permanent 

Wave 

12 East 49th Street 
OGILVIE SISTERS 

505 Fifth Avenue 

23 Rue de La Paix, Paris 
LOUIS PARME 

18 West 57th Street 


PIERRE 
28 West 57th Street 


KATHLEEN MARY 
QUINLAN 
665 Fifth Avenue 


The two coiffures shown 
here are taken from the ones 
given in our book on beauty 
and hair dress, called 
“Charm.” 


ag \ 
Designed by S 


Pierre 


COUPON 


Send this coupon to the beautycouncil’s 
consultant, andacopy of “Charm, Your 
Heritage,’’ will be mailed to you. This 
book explains the STAR-Rite Beauty 
Council; gives many type coiffures by 
members ofthe council; gives valuable 
suggestions on the care and treatment 
of the face and hair. 

Send to Helen Boyd, Consultant, 

130 West 42d Street, New York, 

enclosing 4 cents in stamps. 
A certificate comes with each STAR-Rite 
curling iron entitling you to the service 
of the beauty council. 


Name 
PA dd ress cies wate See BLO ES 
Cif Bee Sate eG 


Betty Blythe, portrait by Walter Dean Goldbeck 


i f ANY actresses, famous for the perfection of 
their beauty, have found the STAR-Rite Curl- 
ing Iron invaluable in achieving that perfection. 


This iron is complete with silk cord and detach- 
able hard-rubber plug in the handle. It has a two- 
piece handle, finished in rich Circassian Walnut, 
which allows the waver to be turned without kink- 
ing or twisting the green silk cord. It is safe, quick- 
heating and gives soft, even waves. With this iron 
you can quickly give your hair that faultless dress 
that professional beauty specialists achieve. 


STA. 
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Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Designed by 
Nestlé 


Canadian Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co. 
95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 


In Canada 
$4.50 


